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TAVING 8 ME ever. 1 11 
1 to promote the ſtudy of hiſ- 
toty, as being of all ſtudies, the 
moſt uſeful to mankind, 1 had no 
ſooner read the following treatiſe of 
Baron Holberg's, than J found my⸗ 
ſelf ſtrongly tempted, by the ſuperior | 
excellency of it, to tranſlate” it into 
Engliſh ; with the addition of ſuch 
notes as ſhould appear to me neceſſary 
for the rendering it more complete, 
exact, and uſeful“ me ; There 


= The chirattkr given of this ues by the 
author of Hubnerus Enucleatus, another ſhort 
introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory publiſhed in 
1755, deſerves our notice, it contains, fays he, 
Pang. things that you may in vain look for, 

* A 4 F ruſtra 


PREPAGE. 


„There 18 indeed a very g OOC 
ment by Dr. Howell, oubliſhed — 
in Latin and in En ul; but it in- 
cludes only the four jan monarchues, 
and res no lower than to the reign 
of Conſtantine the Great; nor did he 
himſelf ſeem to be thoroughly ſatisfied 
with the diſpoſition and order of his 
topics: Though his larger hiſtory is 
indeed an excellent performance. The 


Introduction to Univerfal Hiſtory, in- 


ſcribed to the Dar 
the celebrated bi 


hin of France by 
0p of Meaux, is 


rather an Ent compoſiion chan a 4 


uſeful hiſtory *. 
And though many. rerlormances of 


the ſame nature have alſo been pub- 


Fruſtra queſiveris,” in this epitome of Hubner, 


_ eſpecially in what relates to chronology and the 


ſtate of letters; he therefore recommends Holberg 
to be read with Hubner, equidem autor ſim Hub- 
nerum  hunc lecturis enucleatum ut Henn 


anam ſynopſin conjungant, &c. 


It is plain that Boſſuet intended this book as 
a recapitulation of what the Dauphin had read 
more at large, and with this view it is a very 
= performance, though not ſo erer or a 


ere * | EE 


= * 3 5 


n 
* 
4. 


in the world; ſhewing h 


thing can be of gre⸗ 


2 conduce more to the ſecurity 


PRE FA OE. 
liſhed-at home and abroad, by Hearne, 
Pareus, and others, this deſerves the 
nr 25 well becauſe it includes 
iſtory from the creation to the 
—— time, as for the eaſe and per- 
icuity of the clue that leads the 
reader through the ſeveral Mbyriaths 
of empires, dynaſties, Ring 
their origin, declenſioa, revolutions 


| and deſtruction. 


A brief account is erde delivered 
of the riſe and progreſs of / almoſt 

every empire, kingdom. ON ypc — 
aroſe from Lug aſhes of one another. 
And as the author had a thorough 
knowledge of eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
his abridgment thereof is not, the 
leaſt — — of his book; for 
this is a ſubject, that has been either 
totally neglected, or very partial 
very unfairly repreſented. A 
er uſe eee | 


proteſtant kingdom, than the 
ltr T theological opinions. For it 
3 will 


2 my FF mA O. 


ee if we Wi when e e 
they erept into the common Creed i in 
Aer ages. £513 23. 4161; nota 
And in ſuch n den as this, where 
every man of fortune has a chance, at 
leaſt, of having the affairs of the world 
laid bete him for his conſideration, 
and even ſubmitted to his ſuffrage in 
arliament, it is inexcufable to e 
the ſtucy of ihn ring: £ 
. ; this abrjdgement contains 
not only an account of the political, 
eccleſiaſtical, and literary ſtate of 
kingdoms and commonwealths, but 
gives alſo a ſhort abſtract of the Lives 
of the moſt ſamous men, which are 
as ſo many examples or patterns to 
their ſpecies; and example is known 
to influence more e en Fa than 
Precept. 7 1927195 
I have ha 8 Gn its 
troduction of experiments into natural 
philoſophy, and the eſtabliſument of 
it po tacks, that goon Gy eels 


* 2 1 has ä 


— 


Man, Ec.) would ſee 


PRE F A CE- 


has not been purſued in matters of a 


moral kind. The conduct and ten- 


dency of the human paſſions, all the 


characters they form, and the conſe- 

quences they produce, can never be ſo 

clegaly: ilufirtted and properly diſtin- 
iſhed, the good ſo powerfully re- 

33 or the bad rendered fy 

deteſtable, by abſtracted reaſoning, 

by facts from the hiſtories of men 


. eee the title of Mr. Wan- 


ley s collection (a General Hiſtory of 


the work I call for; is already per 
formed: but I can by no means 2 
perſuaded to think that his Work and 
his: Title agree; or that ſo crude a 
maſs deſerves the name of a hiſtory. © 


The Orientals, on the contrary, pre- 
= this method of inſtruction to all 
others; and, when facts are wanting, 
ſubſtitute eie ingenious fio- 


tions in their room. I have a mall 


manuſcript i in the Perſian language by 
e * alter a very ſhort» dit a 


t | courſe 


to argue Win 


45. 


N YT Pe Agony 


courſe. upon the attributes of God, is 
an aceount of the moral virtues, each 
illuſtrated by a ſtory. derer er, 
en profeſſor o 
Hebrew and Arabic in Gxford, has 
a collection of the ſame kind, in Ara- 
8 eee eee 


to reſume t Wale 
mediggely before me, 3 the fol- 
lowing work has cog yu tranſla- 


notes I have — to N heb, 
perhaps, may render it worthy the 
— 8 whoſe - advanced 
w and maturer judgments 
have left the Fudimcres of Hiſtory far- 
- behind them. %%%%%%%%Vͤͤͤ ..... 105 nnd 
An abridgmcix like his in indeed, 
no more chan an avenue to political 
knowledge, and conſequentiy can de 
of no other uſe to ſuch men, than to 

Hoe the memory, quicken the 
on, and preſerve a general coniniec- 
e facts in order of time; ! and: ſo 
2 much 


, 


much chs may neden) 3 


for the topics are in general well chaten 
the 80 3 the narration Glick 


ful, and I have endeavoured to make 


the chronology crack "fo that if it is 
po tg it one af! . periſhable 
trifles, that time Ivieeps away Among 
the waſte of things And having men- 
tioned my own endeavours to reform 


the chronology of my author, it is not 


only fit that I ſhould acknowledge the 
eat Sir Iſaae Newton as my guide, 
a allo, that I ſhould go a little out 


of my way to ſhew why I have done 


ſo, ſeeing his authority in that branch 
of knowledge has been diſ tec . 


I adhere to his ſyſtem t i 
beſt, ncaa gh founded er 1 — of 


„See . 40 e e = Modis. Ic 


Grecs, contenant des rẽſponſes & toutes les 


tions qui y ont été faites juſqu'a, preſent, per 


n * * 8. nt. I 1757: 


"u 
c hevalier Newton ſur Pancienne chronologie des, 


nomical 


4 
| 
| 


PREFACE 


nomical obſervations, the genealogies 
4 of families, and the mean ratio of mens 
| lives, as they. ſucceed by generations, 
or in ſucceſſion to one another by eldeſt 
ſons, or otherwiſe. © This great author 
aſſerts, © that Eratoſthenes and Apo- 
lodorus, the old chronologers, the for- 
mer of whom writ about 100 years 
after Alexander's death, have given 
36 years and a half to a reign, which 
is as much again as the truth; for 
kings, at a moderate reckoning, reign 
but 18 or 20 years a piece, one with 
another. Generations from father to 
ſon may be reckoned at 33 or 34 years 
a piece, or about three generations to 
100 years; but, if by eldeſt ſons, three 
to 755 or 80 years, 15 the proper ratio, 
or proportion: Kings ſucceeded by 
eldeſt ſons brothers, per 


ſons" of equal 

age, depoſed, flain in war, &c. ſome- 
what leb. Againſt this ſome inſtances 
have been objefted, *in which the ob- 
n has taken care to pick out a few 


EN PREFACE: 
reigns, ?. beginning and ending with a 


king, who has lived to an uncommon 


great age: and that ſuch inſtances 


might 1 produced no man would 
deny, but then they will never ſerve to 
eſtabliſh a ſeries of reigns, each of 
| which included 30 years, and that in 
times when wars and depoſitions were 


more ſatal to kings than in more mo- 


dern times. It is ike of other kings 
| and kin gdoms, what: the-reverend 'and 
| ned. Mr. . ackſon has faid * the 


| Vol. 2. 1 his chronology. 0 If w 


© reckon. their reigns at 18 ae 
« one with another, it is probably too 


cc. much, moſt of the kings bei ain 
7 in battle, or ROT wy their he 
| « or depoſed. 8 
Ihe nineteen aks th: IGazl; if u 
e an inte regnun of chmmpears 
| as onegeign,/ and an anarchy of nine 
years as equal to another; on the whole 
"ey ale more chan Wel rs. 
„ piece, 


bh. 


* 88 4 
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and the twenty kings of Ju lea 


es 20 ee — 


relations, are always made — 


much longer. Concerning g the fourteen 


h 1 eignec at Alba, and the 

kings of Rome, ſee the Pre- 
— to the laſt edition of Mr. Hocke's 
Roman Hiſtory, in which it is proved, 


that Sir | Iſaac Newton is fo far from 
having reduced chronology, to num- 
rt —— too ſmall, that in this 
caſe at leaft his number are to 


c 3 | 
: Azitej. e 0 iths: Fw" hronologers 
baue done.. ct It was not, 255 8 
Iſaac, till after the death of Alexander 
che Great, that chronologers ſet down 
- ee ee e and ſucceſſions 
in numbers of years; and then they 
a? ond fucoeſions as 122 


— — » | hn LA —_— Hans 1 „ ——_— 2 1 I 


3 


. 


* 
2 


7 T ann 


. 
„ we 


2 E F A C E. 


ral obſervations, which, as they ſerve 
to confirm the ſyſtem of our great 
chronologer, and us book is very 


| ſcarce and in few hands, I ſhall tranſ- 

late and inſert.— Be events, ſays he 
never ſo ancient or 3 relating 
to. king s or heroes, in this or that 
e will find little credit, un- 
leſs. there be allo recorded tranſactions. 
with other nations; ſuch as marriages, 
treaties, alliances, wars, or ſame other 
matters in common, that by comparing 


a events, 


N 
tions equal to 100, or 120 years, and 

this was the original of the technical 
chronology: of the Greeks. And Plu- 
tarch, Coke of ſome chronological 
& canons, obſerves, that hundreds of 
authors correcting have not yet been 
able to conſtitute any thing certain, 
in which they could agree among 
themſelyes . repugnancies. 
Nor was Newton the firſt who 
1 ee eee chronology. from 
genealogies. Olaus Rudbeckius in his 
er or Atlantica, has made ſe- 


Hou 
events; ſome dates may be thereby 
diſcovered and aſcertained. —It we 
can bring facts from other hiſtoria 
to the Bible, they mutually ſupport 
each other. Ancient writers not only 
neglected the years of each reign, but 
epochs. And therefore ſubſequent 


evil aroſe, for they often aſſigned to f 


kings, though living under fubjeion 


truth. Some to correct the errors of 


PRE FA C F. 


A. N 
. y $f, Th * * Q * 
— n N 
: Pon, 
AQ 
q a > os NE 9 
n N 


authors aſſigned arbitrarily ſuch dates, 
as they thought proper, to the lives 
and reigns of kings. And then another 


| « — K ee ** 


ſeveral brothers too great a number 
of years, as if they had been in 

ſucceſſion to one another, and ſo gave 
whole ages to one generation of men. 
Some alſo have conſidered tri 


to one ſovereign at one time, as if they 
had been in a long train of ſucceſſion | 
to one another, and have aſſigned 
them their times in proportion to their 
number, making the age of the world 
ſome thouſand years older than the 


oy IG 


other 


PREFAGE, 


Wo other chronologers, have, in Egyptian 
2 y, taken. kings from one dynaſty 
2a added them to another. — But I, 


Shave determined firſt to enumerate the 


Band heroes, particularly thoſe to 5 50 
lives and reigns no chronological calcu- 


Tuch I think muſt needs be moſt, free 
from corruptions, as having never been 
Wpractiſed upon by others to eſtabliſh a 
Foundation for conjectural chronology. 


ollieitous to diſcoyer the true way, 


E or families of certain kings 


ations have been as yet adapted: for 


xix 


ve [And then to conſider the connections 
n. {that kings of different nations muſt 
ry Wb: We, with each. other, by intermarri- 


on ages, wars, and treaties.” 
ey But then, nor Rudbeck, nor any 
on other author before Sir Tac Newton, 


lever made the neceſſary diſtinction 
between generations and reigns, or 
ſucceſſions, or erer aligned the proper 
numbers, on a medium, for the natural 
feen, a2 duration 


PREFACE. 


duration of each of them : and as theſe | 4 


numbers are taken from the general 


courſe of nature, his Chronology may ; 
be ſaid to ſtand upon as firm a baſis b 


as his Principia. 


And now it may not be i improper, 1 | 


before I conelude, to obſerve, for the 


fake of thoſe who are ſtrangers to the 
character of Baron Holberg, author of 
this Abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory ; 
that he was a learned and ingenious 
man; a Dane by birth; the author 
of many works, in proſe and verſe; 
but almoſt all of i” in the Daniſh 

language: that he wrote 25 plays; a 


5 
1 
"mh 
= 
1 


metamorphoſis, the reverſe of Ovid's, | 
relating the change of flowers, trees, 


and animals, into men: that he was 
the author of ſeveral ſatires in verſe ; 

of the entertaining voyage under 
ground, of Nimus, in Latin called 


iter ſubterraneum ; of ſome epigrams; 
of his own life ; of an excellent eccle- 


: daten 


— 


PRE FAC E. 


and one of the Jews ; with ſeveral 


2 moral, hiſtorical, and other pieces: 


| 5 N Aan had travelled much, and 


W loved 7 gk imitated the manners 5 of the 


. 


7 a hiſtory; another of the ms, | 


R E A D E R, 
| Concerning this 


SECONDEDITION. 
# HIS; tranſlation was principally 
) undertaken with a view to the 
d ſervice of religion, by removing 
* ſome trite and impertinent objec- 
tions to ſeveral parts of the Old Teſtament, 
and by ſetting the argument for Chriſtianity, 
drawn from Hiſtory, in a proper light ; which 
purpoſes the Introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory, 


by Baron Holberg, ſeemed to ſerve better than 
* 


4 5 2 . 
W oy e As his abridgment. of Sacred and of 
church Hiſtory was very juſt and impartial. . 
It was the cry of a faction formerly, 3 
f That the church was in danger: it is, at 
preſent, the cry of all good men, That re- 
wat, itſelf is in danger; and every prop of 
every kind is therefore more than ever neceſ- 
ary at preſent to keep it from ſinking. 5 
| - Beſides, it afforded a favourable opportunity 5 
of vindicating and applying Sir Iſaac Newton 8 
Chronology to Hiſtory, and of doing juſtice | 
to the characters of - ſome great men who 
were friends to the liberties of mankind. _ 
In its preſent form the Book may be. of 
good uſe in the education of young gentle- 
men, as it contains the elements of geogra- 
phy, univerſal hiſtory, and chronology. 


The ſhort ſyſtem of geography prefixed is 
a tranſlation from Holberg, in which the 
fame freedom is uſed with him; as he took 
| with Jacobœus, who was the author of this 


asse 


2 5 geographical compendium. Que defiderantur 
t. 17/459 reliqua integra et intacta relinguens. 


The maps are as complete as could well be 
„made upon ſo ſmall a ſcale, and are large 
enough for ſo ſhort an' bps N as this 
£ is to s geography. 5 | 


reader, are now entirely omitted, 5 ſeveral | 


reader may not blame TEE for any errors 


_ enlarged, and chronological dates are added 


in p. 31. Hd. is found in the margin, Wh 
which ſignifies that Saul reigned in the eleventh nn 


no line over it, to ſignify that it had been 


of the finiſhing of the temple, and (An. 975) 
the year of the detection of the ten tribes, 


[ 1 
The cans? in the former edition of the 
introduction to univerſal hiſtory, as they were | 
of no real uſe, and too often interru pted the 


of the notes inſerted into the text, but kept 
diſtinct from it by inverted comma s, that the 


but his own. 


N Engliſh hiſtory, 
which was very defective, is Safin 


to the margin of almoſt every page, ſhewing | | 
the centuries before and after Chriſt. Thus 


century before Chriſt, or ante Chriſtum, de- 
noted by a. — The line over X. — C. d. de- 
notes that this century occurs here for the 
firſt time, or, at leaſt, that it occurs firſt in 

that particular period of hiſtory. But in the 
two following pages, 32, 33, x1. a. C. has 


mentioned before. Sometimes the particular 


years of remarkable events are added as in 
page 3 3, where (An. 1012) denotes the year 


4 The | 


WT: 


1 The centuries * Chriſt are marked iſt Cent. 
= 11d Cent. 1vth Cent. &c. See p. 87, Sc. 


That I may not deprive another Gentle- 
man of the merit of his ſervices, nor myſelf 
of the honour of being ſerved by him, he will 
forgive me if I acquaint the public, that the 
marginal dates and ſome important corrections 


are owing to the Ty aſliſtance of yy 
Lewis N PO . 


THE 


Ctr EEE IT, or I . 


AUTH O RV 
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: 4. * „ * * * 


® HAND WA $-ſenſile, * 1 PARITY 
1 to write an Abridgment of Uni- 


& verſal Hiſtory, that it would be 
* extremely difficult to contrive a 


5 method of throwing it into one connected 


view. To free myſelf from this difficulty I 
had recourſe to what others had done before 
me, and ſaw, that moſt authors, too anxious 
to. preſerve order of time, confounded every + 
thing but a and nothing more 


than 


The /AvTHots PREFACE. 


chan the memory of their readers: not to 


follow theſe men into ſuch a troubled ocean, 


in which 1 might expect to be ſhipwrecked 


for my folly, I determined to ſteer another 


cCeourſe that I might convey ſome part of the 
= goods I had got in my voyage ſafe into 


1 port. In this conflict with my own thoughts, 


W 1 judged it moſt convenient to deſcribe hiſtory 
under four great empires, and after the fourth 
or laſt monarchy to treat particularly of the 


E kingdoms that ſtarted up out of their ruins, 


by which means the whole work is wrought 


up together like the hiſtory of one nation: 
for it is a known maxim, that the deſtruction 
of one empire is the riſe of another. And 


then to aſſiſt the memory * of young perſons, 
= I have thought it beſt to uſe the method of 


| queſtion and anſwer, to divide hiſtory into 
certain periods, and at the cloſe of every 
| ſuch period to give a ſketch of the political, 

eccleſiaſtical, and literary State of things, 
| that ſacred and prophane, political and lite- 
| - rary matters might not be confounded with 
one another. I own that in this way many 


_ »The * of Hubnerus enuleatus very juſtly obſerves 
that the anſwers are too long for dialogue, /plereque- re- 
ſponſiones funt longtores _ ut 1 vicem = Mr: 
2 

| thin 3s 


DET © 
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things will be omitted; but then, as I had 
obliged myſelf to contract univerſal hiſtory il 
within as ſmall a compaſs as _ poſtible,. I | 
thought it better to omit what was leaſt 
neceſſary, than to ſet forth a barren liſt of 
names and numbers, as is commonly the 
, caſe when all - hiſtory is to be comprized 
Within a few pages. Perhaps on the other 
hand, I ſhall be cenſured for having inſerted 
ſome things leſs curious in this Abridgment. 
But, fance, by the laſt royal order profeſſors 
are required to examine their ſtudents a ſe- | 
: cond and a third time in hiſtory, they may 
_ © confine them, on the firſt examination, to 
the ſeries of emperors and kings, which, as 
- moſt uſeful, are printed in a larger character *; 
but then the candidate againſt a ſecond or 
third examination ſhould be further inſtruct- 
ed. I may add that hiſtorical abridgments 
ſhould be contrived in ſuch manner as to 


convince the young ſtudent of the excellence 


of this ſtudy, and to leave a reliſh for it on 
the readers mind. And as in this ſtate of 
the caſe an abſtract of geography will be ne- 
ceſſary, I will endeavour either to compoſe a 

new. one, or to publiſh another edition, with 


. This diſtinction of character is omitted W 


The AuTnors PREFACE. 
additions, of that now in uſe, written by the 
celebrated Jacobceus. For, ſince my infirm 
ſtate of health will not permit me to attend 
diſputations, I am the more inclined to write, 
chat 1 may, if I am not thought to have al- 

ready done it, in this way atone 9 that 
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The affairs of Africa are blended with thoſe of Spain, 
and are to be looked for in the Spaniſn and Roman hi- 
ſtory. But a knowledge of the country will be beſt learned 
from Leo Africanus, and the Nubian geographer. As for 
the Chineſe, it will be time enough to conſider their hi- 
ſtory, their aſtronomy, geography, &c. when a ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer ſhall be given to Ancienes Relations des 
_ et de la Chine avec remarque, par Monſieur Re- 
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PR EOGRAPHY_! is a deſcription of 
D the whole earth as far as it is 

> known to us. oh | 

3 Geography differs from coſmogra- 


a part. Coſmography deſcribes the heavens as 
well as the earth; Geography only the ſuper- 


From 59 earth, and pape to deſcribe. = from 
xaos the world, and Yeahs. 3 from xogos d re- 
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| - phy 2 as a part from the whole, 
and from chorography 3,” as the whole from 


ficies of the terraqueous Globe ; Chorography 
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SHORT SYSTEM © 


any particular region, and topography 4 any | : 
WN Wer, land, territory, town of vil | 
lage. . 

The deſcription of the as Globe 
is uſually conſidered as mathematical, Phyſi- 
cal or PR. 


The memory cal eſcription of hs Earth, 


"The artificial Gloke properly belongs to 
this diviſion ; it is ſuſpended by the two poles, 
the one on the north point of the Orb is 
called arctic 5, the other directly oppoſite to 
it antarctic 6, and named poles from the Greek 
verb, ToXw to turn, becauſe upon them the 
whole frame of the Earth turns round. 

On the terraqueous Globe are deſcribed 
up principal circles > four great, and four 
eſs. 

The great circles are the Equator, 5: 
T1201, Zadar 0 fee which di 

the Globe into t 

tor, commonly called Pa P Equinoftial þ 
divides the Globe into two wg north ng 
ſouth, at an equal diſtance each pole. 
The Horizon or  determinator ſeparates the 
viſible from the inviſible part of the Globe, 


To , 


4 From Toro; 6 a place, Y N 5 from. eguro; 4 bear be. 
ſe the real north pole in the heavens is diſtingui 


* 2 5 the eee _ the + Jie hows 


| tion, in the points of Aries and Libra. 


in that place. 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


and takes the lower Hemiſphere away. The 


Zodiac is an oblique circle paſſing through 
the middle of the Æguator. It is divided 
into twelve parts, which are called Signs. 
Theſe figns being for the moſt part repreſenta- 


tions of animals, the name of the circle is 
taken from the Greek word 2 which ſigni- 

fies animal. This circle is divided by another 
concentric circle called the Ecliptic, making 
| an angle with the æquinoctial of 23 degrees 


30 minutes, which is the ſun's greateſt declina- 


The Meridian paſſing through the two Poles 
divides the terraqueous Globe into two equal 


| parts, and takes its name from meridies or 


medius dies, becauſe when the fun comes to 
the meridian of a place it is then mid-day 


The leſſer circles are, the Tropics of Can- 


er and Capricorn, which touch the ecliptic 
in the oppoſite points of Cancer and Capricorn, 


which are therefore called Soſſſitial points: the 


= ard:c and antarfic poles, and theſe four 

| leffer circles divide the face or ſuperficies of 

the whole earth into five ſpaces or climates - 
called Zones. 19 6 


bs 
F 


The zones are, 1 


Torrid, including the 


ſpace between the two Trepres, and is ſo called 
becauſe of the great and continual heat of 
the ſun, under whoſe - courſe it lies. This 
zone comprehends Guinea, lower Lybia, . 
thiopia, part of e of the Eaft Indies, 
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A SHORT SYSTEM. 


as alſo the Weſt Indies. 2. The temperate 
Zone, which is either ſouth or north, and in- 


cludes thoſe parts of the Globe which are 
greatly improved on account of the tem- 
perature of the air. 3. The frigid Zone, 
is alſo north or ſouth, and comprehends ſuch 
lands as are deſert and uncultivated on account 


of exceſſive cold. 


Each circle, as well as the hald Globe, 


is by Geometricians divided into three bun- 
dred and fixty parts, called degrees: Each 


degree into ſixty, called ſcruples or minutes, 
anſwering to ſo many Italian miles: So that 
as four Italian miles make one German mile, 
fifteen German miles are equal to a degree. 
This may ſuffice for the mathematical divi- 
ſion of the Globe, and he that would know 
more muſt 790 ere to the Broß of 


1 


8 Phyfical deſcription of the Earth. 


The next defcription of the Earth is called 
phyſical or natural, according to which the 


1 Globe is divided into land and water. 


Waters are either confined within banks 
or encompaſs the Earth. 
Waters which waſh their banks : are ſprings, 


| fireams, rivers, lakes. | 


Springs riſe from the earth, and form 


freams, ſeveral of wind IE together 
; * rivers.” 5 


A lake 


OF GEOGRAPH V. 


A lake is a collection of waters ſurrounded 
| with land: if no ſtream. flows in or out it 


is called a pool. 


Waters encompaſſing the earth are called 


ö : | the ſea or ocean, which is 95 divided 1 
many different ſeas and gulp 


The four ſeas or greater parts of the 


F : ocean are, 1. The Atlantic, which flows be- 
= tween Africa and America. 2. The Pacific, 
contained between America, and H/ia.. 55 The 


Northern, about the north pole. 4. The 
South-ſea upon the ſouth coaſt, en aw 
known. _ 

Theſe. great 28 hw other names given | 


; | them from the ſeveral . regions and ſhores | 


they waſn. Hence ſo many leſſer ſeas. the 


ICI Britiſh, Baltic, Wee. 


3 the * 8 itſelf © Bog an 


5 arm, within land, having no rer n it is 


called a Gulph. The fon Brac of which are, 
the Arabian, Renten Borbmi an, Auriatic, ä 
&c. 
Whenever it flows. between two ſhores at 
no great diſtance from each other, it forms 
a ſtrait or fretum, a fervendo. The moſt 
noted ſtraits are thoſe of Gibraltar, the 
Sound near nhagen, the ſtraits of 
Magellan, and the Helleſpont. 
The land is PE 5 m continent, iſlands 


and F 5 
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A SHORT SYSTEM 
The continent is a large tract of land not 
ſurrounded by the ocean, ene in _ 
waſhed by it. 
An Hand is ſeparated from the . 
and ſurrounded by the ſea. It it called 


Tnſi ula, from Jalum the ſea, becauſe ſurrounded 
by it. 


N Peninfuls or Cherſencfus is almoſt "af 
rounded by the fea, being by ſome ſmall 
part or neck of land joined to the continent, 


and therefore called a peninſula from pene 


* as being almoſt an iſland. 
An Jfhmus is a narrow tract or neck of 
land which joins a een to the continent 


or any larger iſland. 


The earth with reſpect to its uneven far- 


face is divided into mountains, promputerics, 


vallies and plains. 

A Mountain is that part of the earth which 

is lifted high above the vallies and plarns. 

Some mountains vomit forth fire, as Ætna in 

Sicily, Feſuvtus in Cumpunia within ſeven miles 

of Naples, and Hecla in Iceland. 

A Promontory, mons prominent, is a land 

ſtretching itſelf out into the ſea; yy 
The moſt remarkable promontory is the 


cape of TIES the- molt: forhern 
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or GEOGRAPHY. 


| 1. called | pela, becauſe _ —— — is 


ivided' into various empires, kingdoms and 
. The moſt general diviſion of 
he earth, in this dae is into known d 

The un 0 8 " evitiptchenids the, regions © 
Py the poles, which. are ſuppoſed, to be 
uninhabited. on account of exceſſive cold. 

The habitable part of the Globe is by 
73 divided into e Ale, 9 ca 
and 


1 'of Euxors « and its ; fever Eben 


E. rope now more famons cha any 19 — 
ef the Globe, is bounded on 

à river of — in Europe called Sa 
ngis, or Don, on the ſouth by the Meer, 
rarean ſea, on the north by the northern, and 
on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean. The 
figure it makes is like a woman fitting, whoſe 
head is Spain, neck and breaſt France, arms 
Italy and Britain, her belly . and the 
reſt of her body other. re ions. 
The chief kingdoms in Eu de Sv, 3 
Portugal, France, LG Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Ger many, Bohemia, © 
Poland Hungary, Sclavoria, Croatia, Dal. 
2 Bona, Ser via, Bulgaria, Tartary the 
1 — Greece, ts FAA we add ſuch 
FT B 4 = republics 
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A SHORT SYSTEM 
republics as are not inferior to ſome king- 


doms, as Venice, the United Provinces of 
the N NE ud: the Swiſs . 1 6 


8 p A I N. 
Formerly called Iberia, is bounded on the 


eaſt by the Pyrenean mountains and part of 
the Mediterranean ſea; on the weſt by Por- 
tugal; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, 


and on the north by the bay of Biſcay. The 
ancient diviſion of Spain was into Betica, 
Lufitania and Tarracona: The modern is into 
various ſtates and os. The metro- 
polis of Spain is Madrid, ennobled by the 
reſidence of its kings. The reſt of the 
moſt famous cities are Barcelona, Cæſar-au- 

4 or Saragoſſa, Pompejopolis or Pampeluna; 

alentia, Murcia, New Carthage or Cartha- 
gena, the beſt harbour in Spain; Granada, 


which was reckoned one of the largeſt cities 


in Europe. when under ſubjection to the 
Moors; Seville, formerly H:ſpalis, whence 
the whole kingdom called Hiſpamia or Spain, 
the greateſt city for commerce in Spain z Cor- 

duba a very large city, and the old ſeat of 
the Saracen kings; Toledo the center of Spain; 
Valladolid wed, one of the neateſt cities 


in Europe; Compoſtella or S. Jago, to which 


holy pilgrimages uſed to be made on account 


of St. James's bones, believed to be preſerved 
there; and Burgos, the capital of old Caſtile. 


The 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 

The moſt celebrated univerſities are thoſe 
of Salamanca and her nap an or Alcala de 
Henares.  - © 15 | 

The more ble rivers are ahi Ebro, Batis 
or Guadalquiver, Anas of Guadiana, Tagus, 
Douro, Minus, Xucar. | 

The molt noted iſlands near Spain are the 
two Baleares, Majorca and e eee . r 
or en and Cadix. 5 


PORTUGAL. 


cid Lufitania, has 8 on WO eaſt 
and the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. It is 
divided: into. Portugal, properly fo called, and 
Algarve. + 

Liſbon is the capital of the agen « 
very great and famous emporium. Setubal, or, 
as it is commonly called, St. Ubes, is one of 


its beſt ports, famous for the number of 


merchants which come there every year from 
all parts of Europe to buy falt. 

The univerſities of this munen, are at 
Lifbon and Coimbra. TEE 5 | 


FRANCE. 


#42 


7 5 wore als; 05 and their hair. It has 
1 boundaries, to the caſt, Germany, Switzer- 


land | 


10 A8 HORT SYSTEM 
Ter WO Savoy; to the weſt, the Bay of 
Biſcay ; to the ee the Britiſh channel, and 
to the ſouth, the Mediterranean ſea and Py- 
renæan mountains. 
It is at this time divided into weelre ge- 
neral provinces. 
The moſt famous 1 are vary the 
capital of the kingdom, a city, which for 
_ greatneſs and number of inhabitants, may 
well be called an epitome of the world. Rouen, 
a moſt opulent trading city near the Engliſh 
channel; Rennes and Nantes; Rheims, the ſeat | 
of an archbiſhop, who anoints the Kings of 
France with the holy oil. Dijon, formerly | 
the reſidence of the dukes of Burg 73 | 
Poictiers, next to Pars in fize; Rochelle, a | 
well fortified city, once the bulwark of che 
Proteſtants ; Bourdeaux, a large city, and one 
of the moſt noted for trade in France, 
famous for Roman antiquities and ruins. 
Theleuſe; Narbonne; Montpelier inhabited by 
phyſicians; Nifmes, once a Roman colony, 
and; therefore abounding with Roman anti- 
quities and ruins. N a city famous 
for trade, where the royal galleys are ſta- 
tioned. Toulon, the harbour for the kings fleet | 
in the Mediterranean. | Gratianopolis or Gre- | 
noble, fo called from the . pt Gratian. 


Tn a ne Tor" city?” Onſeans wa 
my more. 

e moſt celebrated aniverfitice are at 
Paris, the real ſeat of the Mufes; Orleans; 
- | 9 Mont 
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OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Montpelier, famous for the ſtudy of erbe, ; 
Bourdeaux ; Thoulouſe, &c. © 

The moſt noted rivers in Mages are his 
Rhone, Garonne, Meuſe, Seine, Nw mr ng 
A e or eee 75 - 


ura 


13 did to wee a nz it nen 
into the Mediterranean ſea, and has France 
on the weſt and Germany to the north. 8 
It is at this day divided into kin 
principaliies republics and ſeveral — 
There is but one kingdom, that of Ne- 
ples, on the Continent of Italy, which for- 
| merly was in ſubjection to Spain, but is now 
| Foverhed by a King of its own of Spaniſh 
extraction. The * of this kingdom 
is Naples, the ſeat of its kings, and, for 
 magnificenice of buildings and number of in- 
— roenggs wy wr to few of the moſt famous 


. ha; Savoy, and Milan are the princi- 


pal dukedoms. 
Tuſcany, diſtinguiſhed by he name of the 


Grand Dutchy, has Florence for its capital, the 


ſeat of the great dukes, and is reckoned one of 
the moſt beautiful cities in Europe. All the 
great dutehy is ſubject to the prince of Lo- 
rain, Francis Stephen, che A ove: ae 
oy Germany.” ; 


& 3 8. N | , : 
> 
8 
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territories of the Emperor. Not far from | 


A SHORT-SYSTEM 
Sauey, which together with Piedmont” is 
under the dominion of the duke of Savoy, 
the principal cities are Chambery and 7. nn, 
the capitals of Savoy and Predmont. © 
The dutchy of Milan, Whoſe wetropolis is 8 
Milan, a city, which, for its extent, ſtrength 
and number of inhabitants, i is very reſpectable. 
Formerly it was governed by its own dukes, 


afterwards it was ſubject to the Spaniards, 


and now it is under the damen, og the 
emperer of Germany. =P 
The moſt copfilerable nen in ly 7 


are, Venice, Genoa and Lucca. 


The Venetian republic, whoſe hind, city is 
er built on certain iſlands in the Adriatie 


ſea, has a duke of its own, called the Doge, 


who is elected by the ſenate. The power 
of this city was once ſo great as to be envied 
by all Italy; and at this time may in ſome ſort 
be reckoned amongſt the wonders. of the 
world for the beauty of its buildings, the 
opulence of its inte and well contrived x 
form of government. N 5 

The capital of the Genoeſe republic. is Genoa, 
a city inferior to few others in the world 
for the magnificence of its edifices. It is 
thereſore called by the Italians, who are 
wont to give epithets to cities, Genoa the 


proud, as Venice is by them called rich, Hr. 


rence fair, and Rome holy, &c. 5 
| Lucca is alſo a free city, but within the 


this 


OF 'GEOGRAPHY. 


WH this place is hewn out in great plenty dhe 
== moſt valuable marble in all Italy. 


The ' iſlands of greateſt conſequence goa 
lag are Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica and Malta. 

Sicily is fituate in the Mediterranean ſea, 
| and once was joined to Italy, but afterwards 
| ſeparated by the influx of the Sicilian ſea. 
If we credit what authors have written, this 
was formerly called Sicania and Trinacria. 
The capital of old was Syracuſe, at preſent 
Palermo. Sicily is famous' for the. burning 


mount Ætua and three promontories, Pachy- 


nus, Lihbæum, and Pelorus, whence the iſland 
| was called Triquetra. It is ſeparated from 
Italy by a narrow ſtrait, which dire and 
uncertain paſſages is well known the 
tremendous names of Scylla'and cha dis. { 
| Sardinia, is the ſecond largeſt iſland” in 

| the Mediterranean, formerly, on account of 
its One diſtinguiſhed as a kind nurſe to 
Rome; 

lential, and the ſoil is more beneficent than 
the ſky. The chief city is Caralis or Cagliari, 
which has a noble port. Sardinia now be- 
longs to the duke of Savoy, who takes his 


title from thence. Cor, a is leſs than Sar- 


dinia and not fo. fruitful. - There have been 
_ cruel conteſts between 25 inhabitants of Piſa 


and the Genoeſe for the dominion of this 


iſland, which is now in the prey of to 


latter; the On: is any Bk 


ut as it is fruitful, it is alſo peſti- 
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'SHOR T SYSTEM 
Malta, though it lies near Africa is gene- 


rally reckoned among the iſlands of Italy. 


It is governed by the knights of the order 
of St. John, whoſe chief is grand maſter 


of the order. Valetta is the place en he 


reſides, and it is extremely well fortified. 
The moſt famous anivertities] in Italy are 

thoſe of Bonenia and Piſa. The rivers are 

the Po and the Tiber; the mountains are 

the Alps, the Apennine and the ere 2. 

Ve efuvius. 

+ GREAT BRITAIN. ö 


rent“ Britain includes three kingdoms, 


: England, Scotland and Ireland. 


England is ſo called from the Angles, a 
people of Cimbric Cherſoneſus, who, invited 
over by the Britains to aſſiſt them againſt the 
Scots and Pits, made themſelves maſters of 
the whole country, and obliged the old in- 


habitants to 8 . e ee * e 


called Wales. 

England is Svided into foven provinces; 
and each province into ſeveral ſhires or 
counties. The chief city is London, the 


head and abſtract of the whole kingdom. 


It is reckoned the largeſt city this day in 
Europe, and the moſt end emporium 


in the world, and deſerves the name of a 


world rather than of a city. The cities next 
to this for ſize and number of inhabitants 
are Tork, Briſtol and Norwich, 2 

2 | Wales, 


A 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Wales, which had long been governed 
by Britiſh Sovercigns, is now part of the 


kingdom of England. From this country 


the Felgen ſons of the kings of England 270 


called princes of Wales. 
The get in England are at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


The greateſt river is the Thames, which 
flows through London nag empties delf into 


the German ocean. 
Scotland is divided into nth $a Gunts; 
and the iſlands. The principal city is Edin- 
burgh, the univerſities are four, at Edinburgh, 
Glaſcow, Aberdeen and St. Andrews. 
Ireland is divided into four provinces, Ulfter, 


Leinſter, Connaught, and Munſter. The 
ehjef city i in this Iſland is Dublin. FOO Mrs Ha 


1 called Dacia, -bouridels on bo: 
en by the German ocean, on the eaſt by 
the Bakic fea, on the north by the Sound, 
and. on the ſouth by part of Germany; is 


diſtributed into ſeveral portions. The whole 
kin dom! is divided into continent Td iſlands. 


e continent is called the eimbrian cher- 
nei it 1s a peninſula, joined by the ſouth- 
em parts to Germany, the continent of Cim- 
bria is divided into north and ſouth. _ * 


South Cimbria, or the dutchy of Sleſwic, 


| for a long time was fubjec both to the Kings 
of " Denmark and the dukes of Slefwic of 


18 


A SHORT.SYSTEM 


the royal houſe of Denmark, but it is now. 


under the ſole dominion of the Daniſh king. 
Sleſwic, with the Caſtle. of Gottorp, once the 
reſidence of the dukes, is the principal city 
in this duchy. The other cities are Meplburg, 


Haderſleb, &c. 


North Cimbria or jutland. i is divided into 
four diſtricts or commanderies ; namely, of 
Ripen, Wiburg, Arhuſen and Alburg, ſo 
called from the ſeveral cities under A 
names. 

In Denmark are ſeveral iſlands. 

The larger iſlands are thoſe of Zeland and 


Funen. 


8 is the cipal city in Zeland, 


the capital of Denmark, where the king reſides. 3 


The reſt of the cities in this iſland are — 
ore, famous, for the reſort of ſhips that paſs 


* h the Baltic, which are here to pay a 


or their pag ge. Near to this place 
ſands the moſt magnificent and well fortified 


tower of Cronenburg, erected. by Frederic | 


againſt any invaſions. from the Baltic. In 


de heart of the iſland is Roſchild, once the 


metropolis of the whole kingdom, now re- 
markable for the ſepulchres of the kings; 


the tower of F rederickſburg, fituate in a moſt 


delightful country, is the ame, b 
of the kings of )enmark. 

Funen, which on account of its fertility may 
be called the nurſe of Denmark: In the center 


7 J 
—4 3 
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the illand is nee, . few 
„Kc. 3 cen 
The leſſer | iſlands Ae Eiland of which 


ther! principal town is Naxkow ; Falter Wich 
Lan gland, gy Ar- 
rnholm, ſituate in 1 'the 


the city of Nykoping 
roa, Boringia or 
midſt of che Baltie with a very comme jou! 
mne and ſtation for ſhips. . 

Denmark is not divided by rivers. The 


2 provitices are ſeparated by three ſeas, the leſſer 


Belt flows between Jutland and Finland; the 


greater Belt divides Funen from Zeland; be- 


ſides the famous Strait called the Sound, through 
which is a paſſage for tips from the German 
ocean into the Baltic. 
There is but one unherſtty bel 15 to 
>nmatrk nc ee at — pet 


NORWAY. 


Val called Norright and n 5 the 
natives, is bounded on the eaſt by Sweden, from 
which it is ſeparated by a continued chain of 
mountains, to the ſouth it has the chops of 
the Baltic codani fimes fauces, the weſtern fide 


is bounded by the ocean and the northern 


by Finmarck. It is a waſte.dreary land, put 
abounds with ports and markets. The whole 
kingdom * drvided into four governments, 
ef Aggethes, Bergen, 'Chriſtianſand and 
Nidroſe. The chief cities are, Chriſtiania, 


where the vice-roys reſide, Bergen the moſt 
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| famous Joe th greateſtemporium 


r 


ee e king- 
ſtaple of the Hanſe- towns; 


dom, formerly 


Nidroſe the . capital and place of re- 


ſidence to the kings of Norway; Chriſtian- 
ſand, a new city built by Chriſtian IV. 


Jo Norway belong 1. Finmarck, which i 


extends as far as the North-Cape. 2. Iceland, 
ſo called from the ice that is perpetual there: 
it is alſo noted for mount Hecla which diſ- 
charges fire. 3. The Zerroen iſlands. 4. Green- 
land, which whether it is an iſland or joins 
the continent of America is uncertain. The 
coaſt. of this -waſte region is noted for the 
whale fiſhery. 

Amongſt other wonders i in this kingdom is 
reckoned that dreadful vorago maris or gulph 
not far diſtant from the ſhore of northern 
Norway, called Malſtrom, which riſes and 
falls at certain W . n e ow 


| n e e 


* ; 


= bounded on 5 — 6550 by þ 755 of 


FE. and by the Baltic; * eaſt, by 


Muſcovy; on the north, by Norwegian Lap- 
land; — on the weſt by the mountains of 
Norway. 


The land is e hei Wed 


with barren rocks or vaſt foreſts, but rich in 
ore of ſilver, and iron, and in a pro- 


_ digious quantity of fiſh, with 1 ir abound 


is FREE only by * : 
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I is at this day divided into four regions, 
eee into Svreden properly ſo called, Goth- 
land, Nordland and Finland. 

The chief city in Sweden ey ſo called 
and the capital of the whole kingdom is 


Stockholm, the place of reſidence for the 
king, fortified both by art and nature: It 
is ſituate in the marſhes, after the man- 
ner of Venice, and derives its name from 

its - fituation, - having its foundation raiſed 
upon piles driven into che ſea- marſhes. The 
next city to this is Upſal, ' where there is 
a famous "acaderny and Where had 121% of 


Sweden are crowned. 
Gothland is divided calls FAR and Sth. | 
South Gothland or Scania is the moſt 

fertile of all the - provinces in Sweden, and 


is divided into Scania, Halland and Bleking. 


The moſt noted towns are Malmoge, Lunden, 
Chriſtianſtad, and Chriſtianopolis. This whole 
region was for a long while matter of con- 
tention between the Danes and the Swedes. 
Nordland is a waſte region, ſituate to the 
north but not to be confounded with Lap- 


land, which is divided into three parts be- 


longing to as many different kingdoms, vi 
— ger Ruſſſa. + 
Finland lies between the gulph of Finland 
and the Bothnic, the principal town is Abo. 

-  Ingria and Livonia till of late belon ed . 
Sweden, but now they are ſeparated f 
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the north, Fratice 6 on ws Guth and West. It 
is divided into Spaniſh,” now Auſtrian, French 


; and Dutch Netherlands, and contains ſeventeen 


provinces greatly enriched with various mer- 
chandize and the moſt extended commerce. 

The names of the pro winces are, Flanders, 
Artois, ee 1 OO Lim- 


„ 


-to 
the dukes e ner * to. the 


| Kings af Spain, as. their, heirs; but the na- 
tives finding themſelves injuriouſſy treated, 


and grown eary of Spaniſh tyranny, took 
up arms againſt Philip I, This occafioned- a 
long war that did not ceaſe for forty years. 
Part ſubmitted to the Spaniard, part-recovered 
their liberty. Thus the Low: Countries wer 
divided: Ten provinces yielded to Spain, the 

other ſeven eſtabliſhed themſelves and gon- 
ſtantly and bravely aſſerted their freedom 
under the form of a ee But ſince that 
4 time 
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| time the French have, ſeized upon ſeveral cities 
and provinces that belonged to their Spaniſh. 


neighbour; and then the provinces were! 
divided a three 1 — 


4 fa * 3 N 
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It would be enfiſes!! te Ha, all the 
fine towns: and ſtrong fortreſſes, uich ſome! 
have reckoned to be more in number than 


in half the remaining part of Europe. They 
ars all beautiful and rich, particularly Am- 


ſtetdam, a city of ſuch importance that it may 
be put in competition with a kingdom! The 
Hague, once the feat of the earls of Holland, 


is nor the ſeat for the council of the United 


States ; as Bruſſels, formerly the refidence! of 


che Spaniſn vice-roys,. is now that of the Im- 


perial governors, for by the treaty of Utrecht 
the greateſt part of the Spaniſh 'towns and 
provinces which! bad been ſeſed. by 1 v NW 
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nated to the eaft by Poland and Hunga- 
ry; by France, Flanders and Holland to the 


| weſt ; ta the ſouth by Switzerland and the 


Venetian | territories and to the north by 


the Baltic and German oceans. It is uſually: 


divided into Upper and Lower Germany, and 


3 to the 1 conſtitutibn of the 
C 3 5 | empire 


Ac 8H ORT. SYSTEM 
into nine circles, namely, Auſtrian, 
Nad Franconian; Suabian, of the upper 
Rhine, of the Lower Rhine, W eſtphalian, of 
Upper Saxony and Lower Saxony: 
The Auſtrian circle comptehends aul, 
Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the-'county of 
Jyrvl; the Bavarian Bavaria, with the Upper 
Palatinate; the Franconian, Franconia; the Sua- 
bian, Suabia; with the dutehy of Wirtemberg; 
that of the Upper Rhine contains Alſace, Heſſe, 
Lorrain; that of the Lower Rhine the arch- 
biſhopric of Mentz, Triers, Cologne and the 
Lower Palatinate. : The Weſtphalian, Weſt- 
phalia, Liege, Cleves, the dutchy of Juliers, 
Eaſt-Frieſland; the circle of Upper Saxony 
contains Luſatia, Miſnia, Thurin marq 
of Brandenburg, Pomerania: 5-06 of 
Saxony, the dutchy of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burg. Magdeburg, Bremen, and Holſtein. 
Among the chief cities in Germany are the 
following. In the circle of Auſtria, Vienna, 
the metropolis f Auſtria, i in which is the em- 
peror's palace. It is a magnificent and ſplendid 
city, and in thoſe parts the ſafeſt fortreſs againſt 
the incurſions of the Turks: it is fituate'on 
the Danube and is famous for the many times 
it has been beſieged by the Turks. 2. Gratz, 
the capital of Srira. 3. Infpruck, the capital 
of the county of Tyrol. 4. Trent, famous for 
the council held there in the ſixteenth centu 
In the Bavarian circle are the Glow; 
cities, | 1. 9 the faireſt of al the Ger- 
man 


2 4 


pina wife of Claudius. 4. Hes 


OF GEOGRAPH v. 
man cities and the ſeat of the Electors of 
tin. 2. Ratiſbon, commonly called Re- 
remarkable on account of the Im- 


perial diet held there and remains 57. _ 
| quity. - 


In the * _ 8 are, 1. ener 
burg, the capital of Franconia. 2. Nurem- 
berg, a ranks city famed for its trade 
2 opulence. & Franckfort-upon the Maine, 
free OA e 21 den famose 17 0 


In che PURE: cocks... 1. Augſburg, 4 5 
fair and ſplendid city, free of the empire, 
particularly noted for the confeſſion of faith 
propoſed there and thence named the Au- 

confeſſion. 2. Ulm. 3. Stutgard, the 


eg city of the dutchy of Wirtemberg. 


* the circle of the Upper Rhine is Straſ- 
burg in which city the tower of the cathe- 
d 


eſerves notice, as being one of the no- 
bleſt ſtructures in all Germany. 


In the circle of the Lower Rhine is, I. 


*Mentz, the ſeat of the archbiſhop and- 8 | 


of Mentz. 2. Triers, the capital of the arch- 
biſhopric of Triers. 3. Cologne, i. e. Colonia 
Agrippina, ſo be: from a colony con- 
ducted thither under the auſpices of Agrip- 
Ale, the ſeat | 

of the electors palatine. 
In the circle of We hobalia, 1. pI 
the capital of Weſtphaly, famous for the 
teien of the „ 2. Aken or Aix la 
Chapelle, 
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A'S H ORT SYSTEM | 
Chapelle, remarkable for the moſt celebrated 


| Tous gs of hot water, and for the court and 


epulchre of the emperor Charles the Gfeat. 


In chis place it ves long the cuſtom to.crown 


the emperors. 

In upper Saxony, 1. Dreſden, IFRS of 
the electors of Saxony. 2. Leipſic, reſpectable 
on account of the manners of the people, the 
1 ef the buildings and the fairs held 

ere, which next to thoſe of Franckfort upon 
M Maine, are the moſt famous in all Ger- 
-many..; 3+ Berlin, a moſt agreeable, rr the 
— of - the kings of Prüf. 
In Lower Saxony, 1. Brunfwick, 2. Lunen- 
burg, - famous: for ſalt Tone. 8. Bremen, 


2 hohle place of trade. 4. Lubet once: a 


lace of great ſtrength Kal che chief of the 
Honſe-towns. 5. Hamburg, the principal eity 
in Holſtein, and moſt celebrated trading town 
upon the river Elbe. 
The chief rivers in r add the Da- 
nube, Rhine, Maine, Weſer, Elbe; Oder, 
Weixel'or Viſtula, Moſelle, &. The Danube 


or Iſter is the moſt renowned as it paſſes 


through many regions, and aſter it has received 
about ſixty other ſtreams mane lf FRM 
fix olnhs into 8 Banne coi 


BOHEMIA and HUNGARY. » 


"Among other regions out of Genes in 
zee to * of „ Audis, 


8 are 


— 


of — : 


Tang, 3 — 27 ** =} 
mountains as with a wall, and takes its name 
from the Boij, a gallic nation , it co | 
Moravia and Stcka, and boaſts mods 


famous city of Prague. The chief n 


Sileſia is Breſlau, and in Moravia, Olmutz, 
Hungary or Pannonia is divided into u 
e the one on this hide, the 
croſs the Danube. Preſburg is 8 
of the firſt, and Buda, or, as the Germans 


call it, Ofen of e che. Boſnia- and Scla- 


vonia uſed to be conſidered as belonging to 
Hungary; 3 e IE Parts 
wy Se 2 N * 
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Italy, and is ſurrounded by the Alps as with 
a girdle: it was onde under ſubjection to the 


yoke, the Switzers ſhook.. it ape: the 


SWITABRLAND,.. Nr. 


houſe of Auſtria, but ens "near of. that 


* 


chief provinces . ed;their 


elr old 2 


* vigorouſly ha 


* 


The _ Wa eee, are ſaid to have _ 
in this cog the fixth century before Chriſt: They 
were driven out b the Mareomanni, 8 were again 


expelled by the Sclavonians in the ſixth 1 4 Ar | 


'Chrift. e language of the coun -people 
16 of th Slade. 3 7 BARE 22 


N 3 : Switzerland 
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Switzerland was by the treaty of m—_— | 
declared a free republic. 
The whole body is at this time to be von- 
dete under three denominations. 1. The 
8 rag of Switzerland. 2. hs, een. 3. 
es. * 8 

The re ble of Switzerland, commonly 
2 eee is divided into thir- 
communities, which are called 
8 A chief cities are Bern, the moſt 
powerful, Zurich,. and Baſil Wen famous 
univerſity in Switzerland. | 
- The. ſubjects of Switzerland. are variouſly: 

divided and too numerous to be inſerted here &. 
The Allies are, the Rhæti or Griſons, the 
valle or the people of the country of Valais, 
in the Alps, and the re ublic of Geneva, 
whoſe capital Geneva is us for the doc- 
trine of Calvin which owed i its birth and 


1 * to en 
Ns POLAND. 3 


By . natives Polſka from he 8 0 1 Pol, 
1 ſignifies a plain: It is bounded on the 
eaſt by 3 on the weſt by Sileſia, on 
the fouth by Hungary and Wallachia, and 
on the by Pruſſia, Livonia and Cour- 
land. It is at this day divided into the king- 
dom of Poland e the dutchy of Lithuania. 

Poland properly ſo called, is again divided 
into greater 2 55 La and red Babs. q 
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| The 


The moſt remarkable cities in the greater 


; 4 Poland are, Poſnania or Poſen, and Gneſne 


i 
a = 
* 

4 


the moſt ancient of all the cities in Yoland £7 


W and the firſt place where its princes reſided, 
The chief city of leſſer Poland is Cracow, 
a large city and the metropolis of the whole 


F kingdom. 2. Lublin, where are held the 


greateſt fairs in all Poland. 3. Warſaw, 
where the kings now reſide. _ 


"The chief evi ed Rilis dre Leopolis 
| or Lemberg. 2. Caminieck, a city built on 
a. ſteep rock and therefore ſuppoſed to be 5 


impregnable. 


The large city of Vilna is the metropolis 
of Lithuania, a country not much cultivated. 
Pruſſia and Courland have been added to 
the crown of Poland. Pruffia is divided into 
| two parts, one belonging to Poland, the other 
to Brandenburg. Dantzig, a colon ny of Danes, 
Pruſſia 

of Brandenburg is the granary of the whole | 


is the principal city in Poliſh Pru 


country, lately onoured with the title of a 
SGP, the capita of which i is W 


MoscOoyx. 


. rr 


"White: Ruſſia or Moſcovy Fi ar a 


vaſt tract of land in Europe and Aſia, and is 
for the greateſt part both uninhabited and un- 
paſſable from its woods and marſhes;/The frozen 
ſea bounds it on the nortii, to the eaſt it ex- 
tends through-the- greater 3 
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A SHORT SYSTEM 
far ag che conbnes of China. The Baltic fa 
doſes it ta the weſt, as does the Euxine to 
the. ſouth, which ſhews what a vaſt ſpace of 
the Globe this country contains. 

It takes its name from the river Moſqua, 
which. diſcharges itſelf into. the Occa and Vol- 
ga; This wide empire is divided * . 
and weft Tartarian and Moſcovy 

Moſcow is the metropolis. 2; the CO — * 
pire, a city of jneredible extent but not beau- 
tiful, the houſes for the moſt part being built 
of Wood. The next to this is the new city 
of Peterſburg, lately built near the Baltic ſea 


by Peter the Great, who made. it the place of 


reſidence for the Imperial family, and adarned_ 


it with a port fit to receive a very large fleet, 


a, famous. upiverfity, and very coſtly edifices, 
ſo. that it may deſervedly be accounted one 


| of the moſt ſplendid cities in Europe. 


1 moſt noted rivers in Moſoo are the 


Tanais, or, as it is commonly e e Hon, 
hah en Rs > EET 


THRACE 


Was the ancient name of a country now 
walled; Romania, ſituate on the Thracian Boſ- 
phorus. ——— is the capital of Ro- 
mania and of the whole Turkiſh empire; this 
city was formerly called Byzantium, but now 
the Turks call it Stzambout: it is thought to 
be 1 and moſt populous of all the 


cities 


OF GEOGR ABR v. 
cities in Europe, and it is the place where 


the Turkiſh emperors reſide. _ Adrianople i is 


the ſecond city in Thrace. 


The moſt remarkable emountaitis in Thrice | 


are Hæmus, Pangeus, Rhodope,  Iſmarus. 
The rivers are the Neſſus, Hebrus, and Ba- 


-thynias, which the pony: of —_— "> 


© have we i 
MOESIA. 


. + * 
1 
1 


15 1 bejond Macedonls and Tha FR 


Romans called it the 1 it 18 


divided into upper ee 1 N : 
FT is SE) 53 | £24: £ 
TRANSY LVANIA 


Fe fuppoſed: to take its name Slew he 
and fas that ſurround it, and from the 


ſeven cities in it; it is called by the Ger- 


mans — ; the che ah s dhe : 


or H. 
Walachia was anciently divided- into 


N 8 
„ 


and little: The greater is now called Molda- 


via, the leſſer Walachia. The whole country 


YWanlrteci. by Scythians. 3 * 5 28 


Tartary in Europe e che leſſer with 98 
to great Tartary, which is in Aſia, is divided 
the firſt 
lies in the Cherſoneſus Tauriea, the the latter cn. 


into Provopentis ande Crim-Tartaty, 


tains the reſt: Ine K. e 8 
"GREECE, 


* mh 


was formerly known by the name Dacia, ; 
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5 609% ASIA "GREECE, 


= ſo renowned for ſciences and DE is 
ul diſtributed into five principal parts, 
3 Peloponneſus, Hellas or Greece pro- 
perly ſo called, Theſſaly and Macedonig. The 
moſt famous cities of 1 in all Greece were 
Athens, Corinth and Ladedæmon. "TE 
The moſt celebrated rivers are, Acheron, 
Achelous, Eurotas, Inachus, Aliacmon, Axi- 
us, Strymon, Celidnus. The moſt conſpicu- 
dus . are the 3 Pindus, 
8 halus, Taygetus, idromus, Othrys, 
G en 6 {ue Cithzron, a 
tus, Olympus, Pelius, Offa, and Athos, which 
was dug through by Xerre sn. 

The chief of all thoſe iſlands which ke al. 
moſt without number oppoſite to the Grecian 
ſhore, is Crete, as it was called by the ancients, 

now Candia, the name of the metropolis as 
well as of the iſland. In the midſt of the 
Aegean ſea are che 3 "nd round” them 
= nes. 1 


ASIA. ; 


| Where the firſt of human kind appeared, 
and where God-himſelf-was made manifeſt 
in the fleſh, is bounded on the north by the 
Scythian ſea, on the eaſt; by the Eaſtern-ocean, 
on the ſouth by the Indian ſea, and on the 
weſt by the Arabian gulph and by an iſthmus 

| between that — che! Vediterranean, hence 
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| the river Tanais and Oy. 


' Anciently it was divided into greater and 


leſſer; by the moderns into five principal 


parts, namely, into Tartary, China, India, 
with the adjacent iſlands, the kingdom of 


| the Sophi or Perſians, and the Turkiſh Em- 


pire. 


Wolga, is the chief city. The ſecond is Zagataia, 
the metropolis of which is Samarcand, made 
famous by Tamerlane the moſt warlike em- 
peror of the Tartars. The third is the king- 
dom of Turkeſtan, the country of the ancient 
Sacæ. The fourth is the empire of the great 
Cham. The fifth old Tartaria, of which the 


chief places are Ung and Mongul. It is called 


_—_ 1 ge, artar, wy 3 
5 ugn tne country Mong Ns > diſc 
itſelf into the North ſea 8 


Cina for fertility of foil and temperature 
of climate, wealth or importance, ſcarce in- 


ferior to any other country, is diſtributed into 
various provinces or governments, It has two 


remarkable - rivers of Croceum and Kiang or 


the ſon of the ſea. To the north is the 


mountain 


MO Tartary in Afia, is divided into five princi- 
pal parts, the firſt of which is called T 
in the deſart, of which Aſtracan, ſituate on the 


it is bounded by the Phænician and Aegean 
| ſeas, the Propontis, Pontus, the lake Mzotis, 
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mountain Ottorocora, | and the wall of four 


hundred German miles built on its border. 


The chief of the * 1 50 are Tone, 
Japan and man 1 05 


INDIA. 


50 ſo kerle in precious ſtones, ſolves, 

and ſilver, is ' ſeparated by the Gan- 

„on this ſide is Indoſtan, on the other 
or India beyond the Ganges. 

The principal parts into which India is 
divided are 5 Narſinga, Malabar, 
Orixa, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Camboia. The 

great Mogul, the "Dal powerful of che kings 


E India, is in poſſeſſion of the northen part 


of India, which is mg 82125 the empire 
of the Mogul. 
The greateſt cities. in India are Dambiia 


or Cairo 01 India, Goa, ng Calcutta in 


the province of Bengal, Pegu, Camboia, Delli 
and Agra. The n celebrated rivers, Indus 
and Ganges, which is ſaid to abound with 
diamonds an old-duſt, this river gives its 
name to the nd gk into which it flows, which 
however is moſt commonly known by the 
name of the gulph or bay of Bengal. The 
rivers Hydaſpes and Hypaſis fall into its chan- 
nal, and it divides India into. two ; ans 


| PERSIA... 
Perſia, was ancientiy e altere 


ia Geha. Cartizna, Drangiana, . Ara- 
choſia, 


« XA MHA -A +4 SS @ A £#A. 
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OF GEOGRAPHY. 
choſia, Parapomiſus, Bactriana, Margiana, Hyr- 
cania, Aria, Parthia, Perſis, Suſiana, Aſſyria, 
Media, it boaſts of having Iſpahan for a me- 
tropolis, and the Perſians call it the half of the 
world. The moſt famous cities of old, in 


Perſia, were Perſepolis, formerly the capital 


of the Perſian empire, and Ninive in Aſſyria, 

of which city we read in the holy ſcriptures. 
In Afia the following regions belong to 

the Turkiſh empire, Albania, Iberia, Colchis, 


Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus and 


Bithynia. Afia minor or Natolia, Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, Syria, Meſopotamia, Babylonia, 


Arabia. | 


Among the Iſlands are Cyprus, Rhodes, | 


Leſbus and Cos. To 

Albania was once famous for the Molhſſus or 
maſtiff, Iberia for poiſons, Colchis the golden 
fleece, and the mount Caucaſus. Armenia 
for mount Antitaurus, and the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the moſt celebrated rivers in the 
eaſt, Cappadocia for the city Iconium and 
the rivers Iris and Thermodon; Galata 
for the city of Sinope, enobled by the 


birth of Mithridates, and mount Didymus ; 
Pontus and Bythinia for Chalcedon the me- 


metropolis. | | 
Natolia or Aſia minor is divided into Phry- 
gia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, Aolia, Ionia and 
mn -_* ED, e 
The moſt noted cities of old in Natolia, 


were thoſe of Troy or Ilium in Phrygia, famed 


34 
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for its ſiege and deſtruction by the Greek; 


Pergamus in Myſia, famous 5 the birth of 


Galen. In Lydia, Sardes and Philadelphia; 


in Caria, Laodicea and Priene the country 1 


of Bias; in Ionia, Epheſus famous for the 
Temple of Diana; in Doris, Halicarnaſſus, 
the native ſoil both of Herodotus and Diony- 
ſius, called Halicarneſſenſis om the name 
of his country. 

Ihe moſt remarkable rivers in Natolia are 
the Mæander, with infinite windings and 


turnings, in Phrygia; ; Hermus and Pactolus 


with its golden ſands in Lydia. Of moun- 
tains the moſt conſpicuous are Cadmus in 
Phrygia, which ſeparates it from Lycia ; mount 
Ida in Myſia; Latmus in Caria. 

Lycia is famous for the burning mount 
Chimera, which gave riſe to the ſtory of the 
monſter with three bodies. The chief city 
is Patara, whence one of the names of Apollo 
was Patarzus. 

In Pampbylia is mount Taurus, vo prodigious 
—_— and which divides. all Afia into two 
parts, that to the north called Aſia on this 
fide of Taurus, that to the ſouth Aſia be- 
yond Taurus. 


C:ilicia, now called Carmania. The city E 


of Tarſus which was honoured by the birth 
and ſtudies of St. Paul, and the river Cydnus 
belong to this country. 

_ Syna is divided into Paleſtine, Phenicia, 
Antiochis, Comagene and Cœle-Syria. 
Paleſtine, 


OP. GEOGRAPHY. 


| Paleſtine, in the Scriptures called Canaan 


or the holy land and land of promiſe, was 
anciently divided into Idumæa, Judza, Samaria 
and Galilee. On account of its fertility and 
great abundance, this country is called in 


Scripture a land flowing with milk and 


honey. | N 70 

Gaza is one of the firſt cities in Idumæa, 
it was inhabited by the ſons of Enakim, 
whoſe gates being pulled down by Samſon were 


carried by his miraculous ſtrength to a neigh- 
bouring mountain near Hebron. Here alſo 
was Themnas in which country Samſon flew 
the lion; alſo the deſert of Berſaba, whither 
Agar, Sarah's ſervant, with her ſon Iſmael 


fled, being turned out of doors, as did Elias 
to avoid the menaces of Jeſabel. 
Judæa, boaſts Jeruſalem its metropolis, the 
molt famous of all cities in the eaſt, burnt 


and deſtroyed by Titus Veſpaſian. Among 


other principal cities belonging to the Jews, 


and ſituate near the coaſt, Aſcalon was very 
_ conſiderable for its ſtrength and riches; Azo- 


tus or Aſdod, Jamnia, Joppe; but in the 
inland country ſtood Bethlehem, ſo renowned 


over all the world for the birth of Chriſt our 
Saviour; alſo Jericho, or the city of Palms, 


which Joſhua befieged. Among the towns 
and villages was Emmaus, in the way to 
which Chriſt ſhewed himſelf to two of his 


diſciples, the ſame day on which he roſe 
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_ A SHORT SYSTEM 
from the dead; alſo Bethphage,” Bethany 
and Gethſemane. 

Jordan was. the principal river in Judza, 
famous for the baptiſm of Chr:/? our Saviour, 


and other miraculous events, recorded in Serip- 
ture. Aſphaltites, called alſo the dead or falt 


fea is a lake in Judæa. 


Of mountains there were ſome within and 
others without the walls of Jeruſalem. Moria, 


on which was built the temple of Solomon, was 


within ; the mount of Olives, with the neigh- 
bouring valley of Jehoſaphat, and the brook 
Kedron, were without the walls: on the 
weſtern fide was mount Calvary, called alfo 
Golgotha, near to which was the garden, with 
the ſepulchre i in which Chriſt was laid. 

Samaria was the name of a city and coun- 
try lying between Judæa and Galilee, which 


had been beſieged and taken by Salmanaſſar 
king of Aſſyria. Among other cities were 


Neapolis, Gamala, and on the coaſt Apol- 
lonia; Bethel and Dan lay between moun- 


tains; the tower of Strato or Cæſarea of 


Paleſtine ſhewed itſelf among the principal 
towns of Galilee, on the coaſt, remarkable 
for the magnificence of its ſtructure which 
was enlarged by Herod, and for the bondage 


of St. Paul. 


On the lake of Gelb ſtood 25 
naum, a rich and noble city, which 5 
leaving Nazareth, honored with his 3 


an and perſorming _ miracles there; 
allo 


c 


* 
(] 
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o OF GEOGRAPHY. 
alſo Corazin and Bethſaida, the ruin of which 


Cities was foretold by Chriſt, and Julias, Tibe- 


rias, Magdalum, and Tarachæa: Between the 
lake of Geneſareth and the Phænician ſea ſtood 
Nazareth, where Cbriſt was brought up, alſo 


| Cana of Galilee, where our Saviour rmed 
the miracle of turning water into wine. 


Geneſareth was the moſt famous lake in 
Galilee, ſo called from the adjacent country 
of Geneſar, otherwiſe the ſea of Tiberias, from 


a city on the banks thereof. It was alſo 


called the ſea of Galilee, becauſe it was for 
the greateſt part incloſed in it. Hermon was 


famed for its dew, one of the moſt remark- 


able hills oppoſite to which are thoſe of 
Gilboah, on which Saul King of Iſrael was 
lain by the Philiſtines: between theſe hills 


is the valley of Jeſreel. Thabor was the 
hill on which was the transfiguration of 
Phenicia is divided into Upper Galilee, or 


Galilee of the Gentiles and Syro- Phenicia, 
Tyre and Sidon, were the greateſt cities; and 


Libanon, Antilibanon and Carmel the higheſt 


4 


mountains. 


Antiochene, was called Tetrapolis on ac- 
count of the four following towns, Antioch, 
Apamea, Seleucia, Laodicea; in this country 


are mount Cgſius, and the rivers Belus, Lycus, 
7 / s, - I 8 N . | 6s 2 
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A SHORT SYSTEM 
In Comagene, the laſt diſtrict in Syria, Sa- 
moſata was once the capital, noted for the 
birth of Lucian. | | | 

Cale Syria, or Syria in the bottom, is 
divided into three remarkable diſtricts, Deca- 
polis, Tetrachias and Palmyra. Damaſcus, 
was formerly the capital of this kingdom 


and of all Syria. 


Meſopotamia, of which Seleucia Magna was 
anciently one of the principal cities, is fituate 
between the Tigris and Euphrates. Nat far 
from Meſopotamia was Babylon the metropolis 
of Babylonia in Aſſyria, eminent for the many 
ancient accounts given of it. The part of Ba- 
bylonia towards the ſouth, is called Chaldæa. 

Arabia is diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Petræa, the deſert, and Arabia felix. The 
firſt was inhabited by the Nabathœi; the 
Deſert by the Nomades and Scenitæ; the 
laſt, which abounds with ſpices and frankin- 
cenſe, by the Saracens, the Minæi and Sa- 
beans, who had a town called Saba. , Of 
all the mountains in Arabia, of the Deſert 
the moſt famous was that of Sinai, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the delivery of the law of God. 

The moſt remarkable modern cities in 
that part of Aſia already deſicribed are, Da- 


maſcus, Aleppo, Alexandretta, Tripoli of Syria, 


and Mecca in Arabia felix, eminent for the 

birth of Mohammed. | „ 
Loeſbus, Chius, Samus and Cos, are the 

principal iſlands in the Ægean ſea: er 
an 
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OF GEOGRAPHY. 
and Rhodes in the Afiatic fea. The firſt of 

theſe iſlands was anciently dedicated to Venus, 
the other had a Coloſſal ſtatue of the ſun, 
which was one of the ſeven e the 
world. | 


AFRICA, 


The greateſt peninſula in the wotld, being 
joined to Aſia, by a narrow iſthmus ; it has the 
red ſea to the eaſt, the Atlantic to the welt, the 
"Mediterranean to the north, and the Athio- 
pic to the ſouth. 0 

The regions according to which Africa 
is at preſent diſtinguiſhed are, Qgypt, Bar- 
| bary, Biledulgerid, Sarra in the Deſert, the 
country of Nigritia, Upper and Lower 

 Aithiopta. 

"Egypt is divided by the Nile into Upper 
and Lower: it is eminent, for the cities of 
Alexandtia, Thebes of Egypt, Arfinoe, Helio- 


x polis, and Memphis and near it thoſe ſtu- 


pendous ſtructures of the Pyramids. The 
- metropolis of modern Egypt is Cairo or Al- 


kair. 


The moſt celebrated river of Egypt is the 
5 Wile, which at a certain time of the year 


overflows, and diſcharges itſelf at ſeven mouths 
into the Egyptian ſea. 

Barbary comprehends the country of Barca, 
the eaſtern half of which was by the ancients 

. Cyreniaca, the kingdom of Tunis or 

D 4 Africa 
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A SHORT SYSTEM 
Africa minor, the country of Tripoli, that 
of Tremiſen, including Numidia, the king- 
doms of Fez and Morocco, and Dara. Tunis 
is the capital of the kingdom of that name, 
Algiers, infamous for its piracies, is the metro- 

lis of Tremiſen. „ 
Biledulgerid, anciently Gætulia, or the coun- 
of Dates, is bounded on the ſouth by 
mount Atlas, the higheſt in all Africa, which 
old authors have reported to ſhine with frequent 
fires in the night, and to reſound with the 
ſongs of Satyrs and AÆgipans, and the noiſe 
of drums and cymbals. _ | 
Sarra or Zaara of the Deſert, anciently Ly- 
bia interior, conſiſts of immenſe deſerts, with 
dens and retreats of wild beaſts, and reaches 
from mount Atlas to the river Niger. | 
The country of Nigritia is waſhed by 
the Niger, the nobleſt river in Africa; and 
is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, the chief of 
which is Guinea, the coaſt of which from the | 
quantity of gold found there is called the | 
Golden coaſt. | ' ds CE 
Athiopia is divided into Upper or the king- 
dom of Abyſſinia, and Lower, and the regions 
of Congo, Monomotapa, Cafreria, Zangibar, 
Ajan, Nubid, and Trogledytica, 
The moſt noted inhabitants of Africa 
among the ancients were the Ægyptians, who 
contended with the Scythians for the anti- 
quity of their nation, and were the inven- 
tors of many arts. Beſides theſe were the 
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amones, Phlli, Nomades, Trunglachte, Ga. 
Mn Mauri, Gætuli, ae Nigritaæ, 
- Fabropes- Anthropoplags or Canibals, now _— 


WIE, e 


or Hottentots. 
The greateſt Int a che Ade dad 
is that of Madageſcar, diſcovered in 1492 
5 dhe Illands of Cape Verd, Madeira, and the 
Cunaries, with that of St. Thoinas ' — 1 
K Ens in the Ethiopit fea . 


AMERICA: EB 


2 Is bounded on the north Due Alte 
Landi, on the ſouth by the Straits of Magel. 
lan, which ſeparate it 1 Terra del fuego ; ; 
on the caſt by the Atlantic or Weftern Ocean; 
| on the welt by the Paciſic or Scuib Sea. , 
The whole continent of America i is Med 
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42 A SHORT SYSTEM Ger 
Principal rivers in North gs are ag 


Jad, and An. 


5 Sauth America is Aided into che fe Ws 
reat parts. Terra Firma with the city 2 ? 
nam Peru, in which is Lima. Brafil 7 


with St. Salvadbr. Land of the Amazons, i 

Chili, in which is St. Jago. Paraguay, with 

. the town called Aſfumption. Magellanic lands. | 

\ Principal rivers in ua Americs are: the - 

| Rio de la Plata, and Amazon. | 

The chief of the American Iſlands are as 

follows, a e n e N e 
N Kc. . | 
Iſlands in the We oft Indies. Ts 


: Cubs, Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico, Lucayos or Bahama Jes; with 
e Antiles or Caribbees, With aß, others 
of leſs note. ; 


Arctic lands. 5 ; 
The ES inclnded under this name are 
New Guinea, which lies: to the caſt: of the 
Molucco Iſlands in the eaſt Indies; New 
Britain, a little to the eaſt of New Guinea; 
New Holland, to the ſouth. of the Moluceos ; 
Van Diemens land, to the ſouth eaſt of New 
Holland; the Terra Auſtralis, to the ſouth 
weſt of the Cape of Good Hope in Africa; 
the lands of the Holy Spirit. lie: — 8 20 de- 
grees to the caſt of N ew Holland; and New 
Zeeland as mann; to as: Alt 'of Van Bees 
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* 12 roRv is the relation of 1 
> paaſt, delivered with this view, that 
© © the remembrance of them may be 
preſerved, and that we may be 
caught by example to be good and happy. 
Hiſtory properly ſpeaking, differs from 
chronology, as materials from the regular 
diſpoſition of them. Hiſtory | gives the for- 
mer, chronology the latter. The one con- 
- tents itſelf with a plain narration of events, 
without fixing the exact times in which they 
happened, the other by certain marks and. 
traces determines thoſe times. 


Times are diſtinguiſhed under various 
epochs "we Kras. * 


4 _AANINTRODUETION->. 
An epoch is a certain ſpace of time that 


8 with 2 ones whe ge 


and 2 food, the ſecond. from the flood to 
the days of Abraham: and as an epoch is 
no other than the certain commencement 
of every kingdom or government, and as it 
were the reins of time, by which hiſtory is 
aſcertained and fixed to ſome certain point, 
ſo it is derived from a word in the Greek 


E ſignifying to reſtrain, ao r tr N. 
Era is a date from whence the reck- 


oning begins by years. This word, as ſome 


think, owes its origin to the Spaniards, In 
the time of Auguſtus it was uſual with 
them to write, when theſe things were done 


A. ER. A. Aunus erat Auguſti, it was the 


year of Auguſtus; from theſe letters not 


wadcelioad, the i ignorant coined a new word 


reading AERA. The author of this etymo- 


logy is Sepulveda the Spaniard, but others 


differ from him *. It is doe be obſerved, that 
there are many æras. 
I. The 


Da Scali r, ſpeaking of this fancy of Sepulveda's, ſays, 
« Tt is ridiculous, and yet the conceit took ſuch hold of 
the learned Spaniard, that he ſeems to have written his 
book de Emendatione Anni, merely for the ſake of it.” 
This Sepulyeda wrote in defence of the cruelties of the 


Spaniards in America, and was warmly o Map abi y De las 
any abſurd deri- 


Caſas, confeſſor to Charles the Vth. 
vations 


Which Ines between. — 


N © 
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TO UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
1, The ers of the foundation of the 


2. The æra of the Olympiads, taken from 
8 games, which were celebrated 
Olympiad comprehended four years, and 
the begining of this æra was in the year of 
the world 3174, and before Chriſt 776. 

3. The ara of the building of Rome, 
A. M. 3197, and before Chriſt 753. 


4. The chriſtian æra, the boundary and 
hinge of chronology; a common period, to 


which all the various reckonings of chrono- 
are reducible. Their æra is A. M. 


3950+. Dionyſius the Little, who flouriſhed 


vations beſides this have been given of the word ra, 
Some derive it from hera, one of the names of Juno, 


Petavius, Scaliger, Calviſius, aſſert that it is an old Latin 


word ſignifying number, as may be proved from Nonius, 
Fauſtus Regienſis, and Cicero. Others derive it from 


arab, an Arabic word that ſignifies to reckon, and this 


will very well account for the uſe of it in Spain, con- 
ſidering the connexion of that people with the Moors. 
But hera in Spaniſh ſignifies time, which may have been 


an old Gothic word, whence alſo the Saxon Fee, or 


year, and all originally from the oriental arab. 
I Various are the opinions of Chronplogers, as to the 


time comprehended between the creation and the birth 


of Chriſt. Strauch gives us a table of fifty computa- 


tions. The higheſt is that of king Alphonſus, who 


makes this Epoch to conſiſt of 6484 years; and the 
loweſt is that of the leſſer Jewiſh chronicle, which eſti- 


mates this interval at 3670 years. Uſher's computation, 


which is commonly received, is 4004 years. But it is 
to be obſerved, that the æra of Diony ſius is allowed to be 
four years later than the birth of Chriſt, 28955 


year in the city of Elis. Each 
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in the reign of Juſtinian, is reported to have 
been the contriver of this æra, after him, 


called the æra of Dionyſiuhi s. 
F. * The Turkiſh #ra or Hegira, which 
begins from the flight of Mohammed in the 
year of Chriſt 22;t. 
I The old Greeks reckoned from the be- 
JJJV)VͤfTTT ACT 22 pinning 
„This æra took its riſe from the prophet”s fight from 
Mecca to Medina on Friday, July 16, An. C. 622. 
It is a lunar year begining with the new moon of that 
time, which is the reaſon of the regard for creſcents in 
the Eaſt, where they riſe on every moſſue. 
I Iphitus reſtored the Olympic Games 776 years before 
Chriſt, and from this zra the Olympiads are now reckon'd. 
Newton's Chronology. FWW 
It is very difficult to fix the date of the Olympic Games, 


- 
- 


for chronologers differ 3 in their reckonings. 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, the artificial chronologers have 
made Iphitus 112 years older than the firſt Olympiad, and 


Lycurgus to be as old as Iphitus, and that they feigned 28 


Olympiads older than the firſt. To prove this, 1. He 
Cites Plato, who introduces Socrates, who died three years 
aſter the end of the Peloponneſian war, ſaying the inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus were about three hundred years ſtanding. 
2. Thucydides, in the reading followed by Stephens, ſays 


the ſame thing, that the Lacedemonians, from the time, 
& c. to the end of the Peloponneſian war, there were about 


three hundred years. Count three hundred years back 
from the Peloponneſian war, and they place the legiſlature 
of Lycurgus upon the 19th Olympiad. 3. Athenzus tells 
us out of ancient authors, that Lycurgus was contempo- 
rary to Terpander, the firſt who obtained the prize inmuſic 
in the 26th Olympiad. He overcame four times in thoſe 


Pythic Games, and therefore lived till the 29th Olympiad; 


but he began to flouriſh in the days of Lycurgus, therefore 
it is not likely that Lycurgus began to flouriſh before the 
13th Olympiad. - 4. Iphitus and Lycurgus were _ re- 
nl | ers 
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ſtorers of the Olympic Games; Iphitus reſtored racing in 
- the firſt Olympiad, Coræbus victor; in the IAth the double 
Radium: was added, Hypænus victor, In the 18th the 
Quinquertium added, Lampus and Eurybatus two Lacede- 
monians victors. - But the Diſc was one of the Games of 
the Quinquertium, and Pauſanias ſays, there were three 
Diſcs kept in the Olympic treaſury, and theſe having the 
name of Lycurgus upon them, ſhew they were given by 
him at the inſtitution of the Quinquertium in Olymp. 
18. 5. From the return of the Heraclidæ into Pelopon- 
neſus, to the end of the reign of Ageſilaus, there were fix 
reigns, and Lycurgus publiſhed his laws in the reign of 
Ageſilaus: but from that return to the end of the reign of 
- Polydetes, who left the kingdom to Lycurgus, there were 
alſo ſix reigns, and theſe at 20 years each make 120 years, 
beſides the ſhort reign of Euriſthenes and Proclus, which 
might amount to a year or two more; and if Lycurgus did 
not meddle with the Olympic Games till he was king, 
Polydectes muſt have died in the beginning of the 18th 
_ Olympiad; and if the 20th fell out in the middle between 
the deaths of Polydectes and Ageſilaus, counting thence 
121 years upwards, the returns of the Heraclidæ will be 
45 years before the beginning of the Olympiads. 6. Oxy- 
lus returned with the Heraclidz, Iphitus was the ſon of 
Praxonidas, the ſon of Oxylus, the ſon of Hæmon; the 
return therefore will be two generations by eldeſt ſons, 
or about 52 years before the Olympiads. 7. The reign of 
Cypſelus chronologers allow to have begun An. 2. Olymp. 
31. But Melas was contemporary with Aletes, who re- 
turned with the Heraclidz, and was not above ſix genera- 
tions older than Cypſelus; allow 30 years to a generation, 
and count backwards from An. 2. Olymp. 31. and 
rs the Heraclidz 58 years before the firſt 98 4 
8. Iphitus and his ſucceſſors preſided in the Olympic 
Games till the 26th Olympiad; but then the Piſeans get» 
ting above the Eleans, began to preſide, and inſtituted the | 
Carnea, &c. till Phidon interrupted them about the 49th. 
Olympiad; for in the 48th ht: = 


E 


— 
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the country of the Piſeans, and they made war upon the 
Eleans, and were beat. In this war (in the 49th Olym- 
piad) Phidon preſided; for in the Soth two men were 
choſen out of the city of Elis to preſide, and in the 65th 
nine, afterwards ten. They were called Hellenodicæ. q. 


Phidon was the tenth (from father to ſon) from Temenus 
(incluſive of him) allow 27 years to a generation by eldeſt 


ſons, and the nine intervals make 243, which, counted 


back from the 48th Olympiad, will place the return of 
the Heraclidæ about 50 years before the Olympiads. But 
Pauſanias places it in the ninth, inſtead of the 49th, ſays 
The reverend and learned Mr. Jackſon who has taken 
infinite pains to reduce the 3 of all ancient king- 
doms to one ſyſtem, differs from Sir Iſaac Newton in this 
account of the Olympiads, and thinks that Iphitus and 


Lyeurgus were contemporary reſtorers of the Olympic 
Cates: He has produced ſufficient authorities to prove 


” 


them both to have been reſtorers, but not to prove them 
contemporary. Pauſanias indeed ſays, that Iphitus lived 


in the time Lycurgus wrote laws for the Lacedemonians, 


and it was very eaſy for him and Athenæus to fall into 
this miſtake, concluding that becauſe they were reſtorers 
they were contemporary. But Pauſanias ſays not that 
Lycurgus was concerned in the truce. The oracle com- 
mands Iphitus and the Eleans, not Lycurgus, to revive 
the Games. The Diſc that had the terms of the truce, 
&c.. written upon it, and which muſt therefore be very 


uUunſit for the game of the Quoit, is exprefly. called. the 
Diſe of Iphitus, not of Lycurgus : all this could not have 
happened, ſo great was the name of Lycurgus, if they had 


been jointly concerned in this truce. In anſwer to the 


argument of Sir Iſaac Newton, he is pleaſed to fay, | 


« Sir Iſaac did not know what this Diſc was, .. it did 
not belong to the game of the Quoit, but was the Diſc 
on which the treaty was written, with the laws of the 
game and names of Iphitus and Lycurgus.”-Paufanias 
expreſly calls the Diſc, on Which the treaty was inſcribed 

= 7 5 circularly 
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moſt other eaſtern people from the beginning 


fy round, the Diſc of Iphitus, without any men- 
tion of Lycurgus, and therefore this could not be the 
Diſc mentioned by Ariſtotle, who ſpeaks ' only of the 
name of Lycurgus being preſerved upon it. In anſwer to 
the firſt argument, Mr. Jackſon ſuppoſes Plato wrote 400 
not 300 years, becauſe it is 400 in Diodprus, and in all 
the Greek copies of Thucydides. When Sir Iſaac uſes 
this expreſſion of the 25 fallnued by Stephens, he 2 
means that Stephens followed ſome other copy than thoſe 
in uſe when he inſerted 300 inſtead of 400 in his Latin 
tranſlation, ſo far was he from impoſing on his reader; 
and to prevent any ſuſpicion of fraud, he refers to the Wy 
paſſage in the margin. And Mr. Jackſon ſhould notthink 
it ſo ſarpriſing to be told, when he himſelf has followed a 
Latin tranſlationof Euſebius in contradiction to the Greek, 
p. 104. vol. 2. It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe this reading of 
H. Stephens to be a miftake of the preſs, as Mr. Jackſon 
conjectures. In languages the compoſitor underſtands he 
may miſtake one word for another, but in general his mi- 
Rakes are of letters, and tranſpoſitions, and omiſfions, and 
can hardly be any other'in the learned languages. In an- 
ſwer to the third argument, it-is ſaid that there is but one 
of three authors who ſuppoſed Lycurgus contemporary to 
Terpander, and he might miſtake, or his evidence is too 
weak to ſet aſide the concurrent teſtimony of all other 
hiſtorians,” &c. But Terpander imitated Orpheus and 
Homer, und wrote the laws of Lycurgus in verſe, was 
the firſt who diſtinguiſhed the modes of Lyric muſic, and 
was victor in the 26th Olympiad. The truth is, Helli- 
canus one of the three, fays Terpander, was the firſt w 
-overcame in the Carnea. Soſimus, the next, fays th 
Feſtivals were inftituted im the 26th Olympiad, an Hiero- 
nymus the third, fays Terpander, was contemporary to 
Lycurgus. Thus it is in Athenzus, and this is all Sir 
Iſaac can be underſtood to fay. In anſwer to the eighth 
argument, the authority of Pauſanias and other writers 
3s «produced by Mr. Jackſon. The other arguments 
remain I think unanſwered: r 7573 
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of Seleucus +, as the. chriſtians to this day 


from the birth of Chriſt , and the Turks 
R Heows, © 5 
Chronologers have made uſe of two dif: 


ferent ſorts of years, the one taken from the 


courſe of the ſun, the other from that of 
the moon. The firſt called a ſolar year is 
again divided into. two, one of them is 
exact, and meaſures the entire courſe of the 
ſun; it is called a tropical year, becauſe it 


begins with the ſolſtice (called rgoras) and 
determines in 365 days and the fourth part 


of a day nearly. The other of them is 


called a civil year, leſs accurate than the 
former, and ſubſervient to popular uſes, 


All the author means by this long note, is to vindi- 
.cate Sir Iſaac Newton in this part of Js chronology, and 
by no means to depreciate the moſt learned, laborious, 
and uſeful chronological antiquities of Mr. Jackſon, which 
on the contrary he would recommend to all, as contain- 
ing a vaſt collection of hiſtorical knowledge. 

* Rome was founded 753 years before the birth of 
Chriſt, according to the common chronology ; but only 
627 95 befor that æra, according to Sir Iſaac Newton. 
See his Chronol. p. 38. | 7 


I After Seleucus the Greeks left off uſing the ra of 


Olympiads, and reckoned. from the beginning of his 
reign, which was 12 years after the death of Alexander. 
I This æra was not in uſe till the year $32, after our 
Saviour's nativity, and was fix d by Dionyſus, called the 
Little. Concerning the æra of Nabonaſlar, which is of 
great uſe in hiſtory, and chronology, though omitted by 
.our author, it is proper to obſerve, that according to 
Cenſorinus the 986th of Nabonaſſar was the 238th of 


. Chrift, or 4951 of the Julian period, and that therefore 


the firſt of Nabonaſſar was the 3967th of that period, or 
The 
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The lunar year contains 354 days. Te! 


kind of year is now in uſe among 
Arabians, Turks, and Saracens. 


There are other marks and chan of 
time, or chronological terms which nga to 


be explained, as Cycle, Epacts, &c. 


There are two principal Cycles *, one of 
the moon, conſiſting of 19 years, ate end. 
of which courſe. the new moon happens 
at the ſame time as when it began: the 


other of the ſun, conſiſts of 28 years, which 
ended, the fame order be dominical letters is 
repeated. 

Epacts are the eleven Jan added to lunar 


years, that they may equal folar years. Fer 


are ſo named from a Greek word (mayw 
which ſignifies to add or intercalate. Theſe 
few notices are ſufficient for beginners, and 
are neceſſary, becauſe of their ef uſe 
and occurrence in 


MOL 
Annals differ from hiſtory as 


only the facts done in the year as a7 5 | 
. 


merides do the occurrences by days. 


. Firſt Halpdes; then Radon and at laſt Moti | 
diſcovered, - that the revoluton of the Moan was not 


compleated, or that the ſame lunations did not recur in 


leſs than 19 years. Add an Unit to the year of Chriſt, 
divide the ſum by 19, and the remainder is the Cycle of 


the Moon. For the Cycle of the ſun add 9 to the year 


of our-Lord, and then diyide by 28, and the remainder 


is the Cycle of the Sun, Concerning theſe zra's, 


and other chronological matters, conſult the Inflitutiones 


Chronologicz of biſhop 'Beverege. 


E 3 tory. 
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tory is more general, and recites nat only 
actions, hut explains their cauſes and. conſe- 


quences. 


A memoir is a book; 4 which Go thacgt 


oß memory, is ſet down an abſtract on ſum- 


mary of things as they occur; and When a 
hiſtory is compoſed from memoirs it differs 
from them as much as the materials, lime, 
wood, ſtone, 12 W the . my 


coor 8 
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CA LE 1 has? 


"Holy is divided into 9 OY of 
time, Gy firſt from the creation to the de- 
luge; which age is reckoned uncertain (ad 
v). becauſe we know no more than the 
ſhort account given of it in the holy Scri 
tures. The ſecond from the fg to _— | 
firſt Olympiad, which from the. many. feigned 
ſtories re ed in it, is called (u,) the 
fabulous age: the third from the firſt Olym- 
piad to our own times is called (icogxe) if. 
torical, becauſe the actions done in that period 
are recorded by writers of true hiſtory. 

Hiſtory ry, with reſpect to the matter it con- 
tains, is divided firſt, into civil, which, con- 
tains political affairs. adly, Sacred, which 
dure of eccleſiaſtical or church buſineſs. 
34ly,, Literary, which records the lives and 
mas of learned men, the * 

N at 
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that ſubſiſted amongſt them, and the riſe 
anck increaſe of ſciences. Athly. Natural, ex- 
plaiging phyſical and natural things. gthly, 
Artificial, giving an account of arts, their 
origin and progreſs. 6thly, and laſtly, Miiſ- 
cellaneous, which delivers many various things 
as they promiſcuouſly occur in human life. 
Thus is hiſtory divided as to its matter. 
But with reſpect to time it is divided into 
ſeyeral ' epochs, periods, and intervals. 

To caſe. the ſcholar's memory and not 
oblige him to read e w deſultory 
paragraphs, it ſeems to me moſt, convenient 

re 9 ld all hier under four monarchics, 

at it m together and appear as one 
thing: : Bar 1 — ancient ſripture- 
hiſtory,” beginning with the creation of the 
world, cannot be comprehended under the 
four monarchies, it will be neceſfary to dif- 


patch by "itſelf the hiſtory of the 27; ng of 


er 
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God, before we er to the reſt of |. 
kind. Je. [ol 
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| | 38 adcjont ſacred hiſtory, otherwile- called {Ih 
ö | the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, there are Tn 
N ſeveral remarkable periods, the firſt of which may 
J contains the age of the Antediluvian By 
. archs. 2dly, The men who lived after the [ |! 
1 flood.  3dly, The ſtate of the Jewiſh nation | 
4 — th judges. . Under kings. Und 
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and where 


Under the high-prieſts. -6thly, ' Under the 

Macchabees, princes and kings. 7thly, Their 

ſtate under the Herodian family. 
From the creation of the world to the 


4 * 


deluge are reckoned 1656 years. 


MISS. 1. Adam, 
TEE E BRI ICT I FRIED > 23 TCT VE Ar- 
Concerning the difference of theſe large numbers, 
as they are found in the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek 
copies, much has been ſaid by many writers, and yet after 
all many doubts may remain. And if they are not made 


b : x * 1 5 1 
* * — ; — — 


ſubſervient to the wicked purpoſes of infidelity, there 


is / certainly no greater harm in modeſtly doubting where 
the heſt men D ad than in being very poſitive 
and dogmatical about matters of ſuch remote antiquity, 
the'data are fo. few, and miſtakes in num- 
bers of all others the moſt likely to happen, eſpecially 
in theſe; languages. If they anciently made uſe of nume 
ral characters, that is, of alphabetical letters inſtead 
of nouns of number, how ſmall and almoſt undiſtinguiſh- 
able is the difference between (1) 4, and (5) 100, and 
ſeveral other numerical expreſſions; and in the Greek be- 
tween A 1, 4.4, and A 30, c. Nor is the expreſſion 
of whole wards leſs liable to miſtakes, for the ſmalleſt of 
e jot (jod) or tittle added to the digit, 
turns it into tens; and perhaps there is an inſtance of 


this, 2 Samuel xv. 7. And it came to paſs after 40 years, 


that Abſalom faid unto the king, &c. 40 years after 
what? The king did not reign above 40 years in all, 
therefore it could not be 40 years after David came to 
the crown: Abſalom is deſcribed as a beautiful young 
man with flowing hair, it could not be therefore that 
Abſalom was 40 years of age, but it was four years aſter 
his fight to Geſhur, where he continued three years, and 
being in the third year reſtored to his father's houſe, he 
made his court to the people, and ſtole the hearts of the 
men of Iſrael from the king. He was two full years in 


Jeruſalem before he ſaw the face of his father, and then 


it came to pals after four not 40 years, that Abſalom ſaid 


£ 
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x. Adam, lived 930 years. © 0G 
8. Enos 905. 7 
4. Cainan 910. 5 


J 6, Jared 962. 
7. Enoch 365. | 
8. Methuſalem 969. | : | 
9. Lamech 777, 1 
10. Noah, who lived before and after the 
unto the king, Let me go and pay my vow in Hebron. 
It is to be obſerv'd, that no other dates are mentioned 
in this and the two preceding chaptets but what relate to 
. Be 6 5 

There are many more inſtances than this in Lud. Ca- 
pellus, and other writers of ſacred criticiſm. And that 
the ſtricteſt regard has not always been ſhewn to the 


original numbers is moſt evident from comparing the 


Greek verſion with the Hebrew; where the difference. 
will be found in the birth of children one hundred years 
to almoſt every one of them, which could not have hap- 
pened but by deſign. And beſides other alterations, an- 
other Cainan, the ſon of Arphaxad, has been foiſted in 
to augment the number, who is not to be found in 
Theophilus of Antioch, Irenæus, Epiphanius, or Euſebi- 
us, nor the copies uſed by Jerom. This interpolation, 
and the change in the numbers, ſeems to be very well 
accounted for by the learned Mr. John Gregory. The 
cabaliſts finding the letter A, (x) which is often uſed nu- 


merically for x000, to occur ſix times in the firſt verſe of 


the firſt chapter of Geneſis, concluded that the world 
ſhould laſt 6000 years, for a thouſand years with God is 


but as one day, and that after 6000 years, anſwering to 


the fix days of creation, there ſhould be a ſabbatical 
om years 
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The moſt remarkable of theſe Antediluvian 
fathers were, eg hap Gre 

1. Adam. God formed him of the earth, 
and gave to him dominion over other crea- 
tures. But he is deluded by Satan, diſobeys 
the Lord by eating the. forbidden fruit, and 
therefore together with Eve his wife 'is caſt 


year, or a millenary ſabbath. of reſt, or à reſt for 1000 


years. Hence came the Millenaries or Chiliaſts. The 


tradition required, that the 6000. years ſhould be equally 
divided by the times of Phalee, or Peleg, which in He- 
brew ſignifies. diviſion. But by the period of Theo- 
philus, the interval from Adam to Phalec was 2891 years: 

to this 110 years were to be added (to make up 3001, or 
the equal divifion or half of 6000 years.) Firſt there- 
fore, and to make it look more unlike a cheat, they cut. 
off 20 years from Methuſala's fum, and whereas Theo- 
philus had reckoned him at 187, they ſet him down 167, 
as in fome copies it ſtill ſtandeth. Then it was from 
Adam to Phalec 2871 years. This done, they inſert a new. 
Cainan, aſſigning him 130 years, which added to the for- 
mer ſum, provuly maker up 3001 years from Adam, to 
the 130 year of Phalec. And therefore Cainan was not 
taken into the 70 out of St. Luke, as the learned Gro- 
thus prejudg'd, but contrarilyß. Which how likely it. 
might be done by ſuch in whoſe opinion this tranſlation 
ffood'upon the ſame terms as St. Luke's: goſpel, is not 

ard to be believed.“ So ſays Mr, J. Gregory. See alſo 
p- 291, of the Univerſal Hiſtory. _ | fe eos ne 

However ridiculous the Jews, and ſome Chriſtians may 
have repreſented the future Millennium, it is certain, 
from the Revelation of St. John, that the juſt ſhall riſe 
firſt, and reign 1000 years with Chriſt before the reſt. 
a The Una. 


Mr. Jackſon has ſaid much in favour of the ſecond. 
Cainan's being in the original of both Teſtaments, in 
the firſt volume of his Chronology, which deſer ves to be 
„„ | 3 wg 


out 
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out of Paradiſe. The moſt noted of their 
children are Cain and Seth: from the former, 
who flew his, brother Abel, deſcended an 
impious race called by his name, from the 
latter the patriarchs whoſe names are recorded. 
2. Enoch, who, for the holineſs of his lie, 
was tranſlated alive unto God. | 
They who .. deſcended from Seth, ned | 
under the - patriarchal | Government But 
among the poſterity of Cain various ſocieties, 
empires and tyrannies. aroſe. Of theſe men- 
tion is made in ſcripture under the name of 
. or +. tyrants. 
he — 6 —.— fathers are thought. to | 
haye been ignorant of arts and letters, But 
without doubt, conſidering vg the length of their 
lives they muſt have excell the knowledge 


of nature and in agriculture. The 1 57 15 
alſo teſtify that the firſt City was by 
Henoch: it aſcribes the invention of muſie 
to Jubal, and of working in braſs and iron 
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to Tubal Cain. What is related of the fif- [| 
teen ſons of Adam and the pillars of Seth. fr 
are the dreams and fables of idle men. 1 

*, Nothing:more.. um be been then tha 11 
they liv'd . in piles, not that any one could | 
have a tight to ize over all the reſt. 


+ Neither Nephilim nor Rephaim will now be inter- 
preted of giants by any who do not mean to ridicule 
the Scriptures, as has been lately done bo the a * 
letters W * | 


177 . 
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; THE SECOND PERIOD OF ANCIENT | 

e SACRED HISTORY. MO 

The r period includes 8 57 n 
from the deluge to the going forth of _ 
Iſraelites out of Egypt. 

Impiety every day increaſing OY i 
poſterity of Cain, and the 120 years God 
granted them for / repentance being expired, 
without producing repentance, Noah, the 

| ſon of Lamech, builds by divine command 

4 large ark *, and enters into it with his fa- . 
| F FA nx :and two of every kind of animals, in 
8. the ar of the world 16 56 , and they alone 
xx1v, or _ate- preſerved when every other living ee th 
*N. ß. is Ae eed by the deluge. But the waters 
hes 2 at Ieng i ang the ark reſts upon oa 


K a mountain in Armenia. 


Sonifes The whole ſurface of the earth is ſup- 


the d 
ee poſed to have undergone an alteration by the 


century Violence of che waters that had overwhelmed 
before it. Shortneſs of life, diſeaſes, and all the 


1 train of evils we now feel, followed it. And 


is not ſet- that the ſurface of the earth has actually un- 
ted. dergone ſome conſiderable change is evident, 


The pofibility of this een is well accounted for 
by biſhop Wilkins, in his book of the Real Character. 
+ According to eg co s computation followed | 
our author the deluge happened in the 2294th year 
before Chriſt ; but a year ek Archbiſhop Ulmer, it 
happened in the 2348th year before the Chriſtian æra. 


from 
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from the ſpoils of the ſea, which are {till | 


diſcovered on the 8 of mountains, and in 
the midſt of rocks *. 


Noah had dee wie dem Ham and 


Japhes, whoſe deſcendants peopled the whole 


earth. Europe, with a part of Aſia, fell to 
Japhet, the reſt of Aſia to Sem, and Africa 
to Cham. Of the poſterity of Ham and 
Japhet there is nothing more to be ſaid: for 
what e eee, authors have delivered con- 
cerning 
and fabulous: but there is an account af _ 
poſterity of Sem, in ſcripture. | 


The patriarchs after the flood were, . 


„„ 8. Nahor. 5 RE 
2. Sem. c Terah 
3. Arphaxad. 10. Abraham. 
„„ 1. He - 
e 12. Jacob, 
6. Regu. 13. e 
7. Sarug. 
Of theſe patriachs the moſt remarkable 
ere . 


7. sem, greatly celebrated becauſe his 


poſterity continued! in the worſhip of the true 
God. 


Perhaps FE Macha, viſible enoug h in this 
lobe, cannot altogether be ſo well e for by the 
eluge alone, as ty ſuppoſing it to have been an old 
planet repaired in the manner deſcrib'd by Moſes. See 
the reverend Mr, Jackſon's Chronology, vol. 1. 


. Abraham 1 


e origin of nations is very dark 


br 
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ANINTRODUCTION 


1 . C. g. Abraham, who ſor his piety and faith 


is called the father of the faithful. He paſſed 
into the land of Canaan with his brother 
Lot and his wife Sarah, under the divine 
command A. M. 2024. Thence he went 
into Egypt, forced by a famine, where he 
ſtaid ſome years and returned. The riſe of 
circumciſion was inſtituted in the ggth year 
of Abraham, which diſtinguiſhed his poſte- 
rity from other nations. A promiſe of the 
land of Canaan is made to him and his 
poſterity, and in his ſeed all the nations of 
the world were to be bleſſed “. | 
. Iſaac, the only ſon Abraham had by 
Sarah, and who was the father of Jacob. 
4. Jacob, called Iſrael, author of the Tf- 
raelites. He left twelve ſons, founders of 


* The intended ſacrifice of Iſaac has e been ob- 
jected to by infidels as impious and cruel, unworthy God 
to command, and moſt unnatural in a Father to execute. 


But it is manifeſd from the event, that Providence did not 


intend the death or facrifice of Iſaac. All that Abraham 


Angel 


was required to do by the divine Command, Gen. xxii. 
was to OFFER up his ſon, his only ſon, whom he loved 
for a burnt-offering. And when this was dene, when 
he had ofer'd his ſon, and given this utmoſt proof of his 
fidelity, and would. have proceeded to the ſacrifice, the 
te the Lord calls unto him out of Heaven, and ſay 

Lay not thine hand upon the lad. If a reaſon is 

manded for this offering up of Iſaac, beſides the cial of 
his father's faith, let it be remember'd, that he, who 
was thus Ae to the Lord, was he whom the Lord 
had given to Abraham and Sarah in their old age, after 
whom the ſeed of Abraham was to be called, and in his 
ſeed were all the nations of the earth. to be bleſſed. 


the 
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che 12 tribes of Iſrael. He went into Egypt * C- 
with his children, and died — in the ran. 
82 year of his age. 

5. Joſeph, who being enview of his" "Y 
— was taken away and ſold and catried 
into Egypt and there bought by Potiphar, 
chief of Pharoah's chamberlains. Here, when 
he grew up to be a man, his miſtreſs tempts 
him, but in vain, to commit adultery with 
Her, and then, by falſe accuſation, procures 
his impriſonmen: for three years, in return, 
for his fidelity and innocence. He is taken 
from thence to interpret the king's dream, 
and foretelling ſeven years, famine, and as 
many years of plenty he is ſet over all 
Egypt. Jacob in the third year of the famine 
goes into rp an all his family and ſettles 
_ 


's death, who had protected 
| them, noe alen spring of jacob increaſing daily, 
the king of Egypt, actuated by fear and 
enwy, is reſolved to break their ſtrength, that 
they might not be in a condition to revolt, 
and therefore commands every male infant 
to be killed and thrown into the river. But 
Moſes being expoſed in the water is faved by Aft. 448. 
Pharoah's daughter. | 
Moſes, ſon of Amram, when forty years 
of age flew an Egyptian for ſtriking an 
Hebrew, and to eſcape puniſhment flies to 
Midian, where he marries Zippora, daughter 


of 2 the prieſt, In the eightieth 9 **. c. 
5 
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of his age he is employed in executing the 
divine command for freeing the Iſraelites from 
Egyptian bondage. Having in vain ſolicited 
Pharoah for their departure, he terrified the 
Egyptians fo greatly with prodigies and cala- 
mities that at laſt the king permits them to 
departè. Pharoah ' ſoon purſues them, but 
the Iſraelites, by a great miracle, paſs through 
the Red-ſea with dry feet; yet not long after 
rebelling againſt God, their benefactor, they 
are carried round the Deſerts of Arabia till all 
of them except Joſua and Caleb, who con- 
tinued faithful, are dead. In the fortieth year 
from the going forth Moſes dies in Mount 
Nebo, and Joſhua is appointed to ſucceed him, 
who led the people of Iſrael into the Promiſed 
Land. This cloſes the ſecond period. _ 
The poſterity of Sem indeed continued 
in the worſhip of the true God ; but about the 
time of Abraham the true knowledge of God 
began to be defaced. For the ſcripture de- 
clares, that Thara, father of Abraham, was 
addicted to idolatry. Abraham reſtored the 
injured worſhip of the Deity. Iſaac, Jacob, 


lt is worthy notice, that whilſt the conteſt was only 
about changing water into blood, and cauſing animals, 
that were already created, to come up out of the waters, 
the Egyptian ſorcerers could do theſe things, though in a 
manner manifeſtly inferior to Moſes ; but as ſoon as the 
duſt is converted into lice, they are themſelves aſtoniſh'd, 
and own the finger of God, which ſeems to prove that 
their attempts were only the effects of art; but that the 
power of Moſes was really divine... £28 


= ]oſeph 
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Joſe h follows his ſteps, But principally 

Oles, who. prom ulgated the law to the 2 
Iſraclites that was . dictated by the Lord in | 
Mount Sinai, which eſtabliſhed the ſacred and 
civil rights of the people. Hence he is called 
the chief law-giyer of the Iſraelites. Among 
the eccleſiaſtical affairs of this period theſe 
two are principally to be regarded. 1. Cir- 
cumciſion inſtituted by Abraham. 2. The 
written law Jromuſgated by Moſes,.... 


THE THIRD PERIOD OF SACRED 
rox. 5 


| The third period begins wich the going 
forth of the Iiraclites out of Egypt in 2513, 
extends to the times of the kings, and in- 
cludes 396 years. In this period, the people 
of Iſrael were governed firſt by their leaders, 
Moſes and Joſua, then by the elders, and 
aſter that by judges. 7 
They were extraordinary magiſtrates whoſe 
duty it was to defend the people of God 
his enemies, to pronounce the law, 
and take care of tay YOON | 


The en of che . of Iſrael were, 


| I. Athniel. : 5 Deborah and an, 
Le Gedeon. Yn 


6 BR "ue Thola 


| 
. 65 
2 


II. 


9 


a. C. 


XIII. 


againſt the Midianites. 


Aſter 
(2 
* 


AN INTRODUSTION 


10. El. 


8. 1 11. Samuel. 


' The wo remarkable of the judges were, 
I. Deborah, a heroine, who. with Barak 
defeated Siſarah “, king Jabin's general. _ 
2. Gedeon, who ſucceeded in the war 


£ y 


* 


3. Abimelech, a famous tyrant, . 


1 having ſlain ſeventy brothers, reigned three 
wa a. 4. Sampſon, who was favoured by hea. 


ven with, ſuch great ſtrength, that he tore a 
tion he met in the way with his hand, and 
ſlew. a thouſand Philiſtines with the jaw-bone 
of an aſs. At length, he is captivated by 
the wiles of a woman, who delivers him up 


* ” 


to the Philiſtines. They put out his eyes, 


and bring him forth as a ſpectacle, when with 


his hands he pulls down the pillars that 


ſuſtained the edifice in which the great men 
were aſſembled for feſtivity and ſports, and 
buties them and himſelf in one general ruin. 


It is in the Latin, Dalla una cum Barach ante 


| Siſeram ; but it was Jael, the wife of Heber, who flew 


him, by driving a nail into his temples whilſt be Nept. It 
was a treacherous act, for there was peace between Jabin 


and Heber s houſe, and Siſera was invited to take ſhelter 


in the tent of Jael. For this action however, as it was 
an inſtance of courage and reſolution, was ſhe celebrated, 
in a Jewiſh military ode, above tuomen IN TRE TENT. 
this the land had reſt 40 years. 1 

. 5 This 
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This happened in the twentieth year of his 
magiſtracy v. | RE 


This fine hiſtory of Sampſon, in which there is ſo 
much of Juſtice and nature, and human paſſion, and fe- 
male artifice, on account of the extraordinary atchieve- 
ments of the Jewiſh hero, has been treated as a fable. 
But his uncommon ſtrength was not more fingular than 
the occaſion for which it was given. They were both 
alike extraordinary. And if there is no other inſtance 
of equal force beſtow'd on man, it is not ſufficient to 
deſtroy the credibility of this relation. If we had known 
no more of Newton, than that he had diſcovered the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, the laws of Heaven, and the 
| E of comets, and this upon thè teſtimony of others, 
owing nothing of his writings, and unable to purſue 
the ſame diſcoveries for want of his clue, perhaps it 
would not be leſs difficult to believe ſo great an exertion 
of mind in this caſe, as of bodily ſtrength in the other. 
Some amazing inſtances of ſtrength were exerted by Au- 
guſtus, late Eing of Poland, and many more by others 
of a later date, which, if they were collected, might in 
time ſeam equally incredible with thoſe. of Sampſon. But 
if credit-may be given to ſuch exertion of natural ſtrength 
now, where is the difficulty of allowing this ſuperior 
ſtrength in a man endow'd with extraordinay powers 
from Heaven, and whoſe hiſtory has ſuch ſanction as that 
of the Old Teſtament to 1 it. But after all, if 
there ſhould be ſome relations in the hiftorical part of 
that book, which the reader, for want of converſing much 
with thoſe writings, and not conſidering the ſtate of the 
old world, cannot immediately believe to be genuine, let 
him be very caytious how he proceeds to deny other 
parts of Scripture, and particularly the prophecies, upon 
the truth of which the religion of ſelus ſo maniſeſtly de- 
ds. It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that there 


—— 


6 
ſi 
y 
1 


PR" — — 


is no neceſſity in what is ſaid of the foxes and the fire- 
brands to render the original word foxes, it alſo ſignifying 
 -wheat-ſheaves. Some other parts of this hiſtory have 
6 been rendered leſs marvellous in the memoirs of literature, 

| publiſh'd by la Roche. FTA e e 
; a F 2 5. Samuel, 


68 


Ik. a. C. 
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5. Samuel, a moſt excellent magiſtrate, 
and very famous for his prophecies. He was 
the laſt of the judges, for after his time the 
people grew ſick of too much liberty, and 
would have a king to govern them ® 
The elders being extin& who had pre- 
ſided over the Republic for ſome years, the 
people of Iſrael fell off from the worſhip of 


the true God to the adoration of idols, hence 


forſaken of God +, they are oppreſſed by 
Chuſhan, king of Meſopotamia, with eight 
bondage. On their repentance Athniel 
given them as an avenger, who having 


oppreſſed Chuſhan, reſtored the people to 


liberty. But after the death of Athniel, 


returning to their impiety again, they' are 
ſeverely puniſhed for E ingratitude. This 


whole hiſtory exhibits remarkable inſtances 
of Jewiſh inconſtancy, and ſhews that their 


religious cult varied as events were Wee 


or Wee to the. Liraeltes.. 


THE F on PERIOD oF SACRED 
1 HIST ORY.. | 


The Fourth period hepiay' in the” year "gf 


the world 2909, or or from the beginning of 


43 According to Sir Ina gay Samuel judged Lirael 


about 1100-years before C 


1 Or rather they having forſaken God, for God 
never forſakes his creatures, . . too OW for- 


eons 5 
[7 3 5 he 


— * * * -. 
a4 Foo mo an 24 * 
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the government by kings to the end of the e 
the govern captivity, or 3468th year of * 

world, and includes 5 59 years . 
In the hiſtory of the kings is principally to 

be remarked the ſchiſm that happened in the 

time of Rehoboam, when the people, upon 

the defection of the ten tribes were divided 

into two parts, and thence into two diſtinct 

kingdoms, Judea and Ifracl. 

Only three kings reigned over the whole 


people. 
1 [Hog Saul, ſon of Cis, who ruled exceedingly Xl. a. c. 


well in the beginning of his reign, but time 
producing a change in his behaviour, he is 
rejected of God , and an . to 
lucoped.; bim. | | 424 

2. David 


* Saul was 9 king of Ifrael out en Samuel 
hed 1060, and David made king about 1 959% and Solo- 
mon 1019 years before Chriſt. N 's Chrono 
I Saul was afflicted with fits of melancholy, w ich 
often approached to madneſs : theſe are ſaid to have 0 
caus'd by an evil ſpirit, but by the cure preſerib d, which 
was muſie, it is not improbable that this evil (or bad 
ſpirits, as they are now hon was no other than his 
melancholy. 

Whatever has been faid i in ſupport of witchcraft, from 
the ſtory « of the woman, ſaid to have a familiar ſpirit at EAT 

Endor, it is moſt certain, from the ſtory, that Saul ſaw | 9 
nothing of thoſe apparitions the witeh pretended to raiſe, | - 
for he aſked her conſtantly what ſhe ſaw ; and when ſhe 
at laſt tells him ſhe faw a little old man in a-mantle, 

Saul perceived not the man, but from the deſcription 

alone perceived it to be Samuel. Cunning as ſhe was ſhe 
did not know Saul, till he told her he was able to protect 
N85 and had deſired to * Samuel; and conſidering how 
ö 3 near 


70 


*: "ma piety, and gift of propheſy®. He beſieged 


| XI. a. . 
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2. David conſpicuous for his military ſkill, 


the tower of Sion, and made it the place 


near ſhe yas to the armies, and that ſhe could not but 
know the diſtreſſes of Saul, ſhe, might eaſily foretel his 
fate, without having recourſe to the dee. 
t king David was a ſinner is not to be diſputed, 
that any ſinner was ever more penitent may be doubted ; 
dur whilſt che firſt is often objected to him, the latter 
is not always ſufficiently r ed. How could the man, 
who caus'd the death of Uriah, be called the man after 
God's own heart ? Whatever was his character in-6ther 
reſpects, as à general he certainly anſwer'd the-purpoſes 
of the Lord in appointing him ſucceſſor in the place of 
Saul, who had been diſtreſſed and defeated by the Phi- 

iſtines, and in this ſenſe it is that the Lord is faid to 
have ſought him a man after his own heart, a proper 
man to execute his deſigns upon his enemis, and whom 
therefore he commanded to be captain over his people, becauſe 
Sant had not kept that which the Lord caminanged him. 1 Sam. 
xiii. Beſides the affair of Uriah did not happen till 


long aſter this declaration and appointment. And that 


perfect innocency was not neceſſarily required in the pro- 
phet, more than in the ſoldier, 5 the ſto 

of 'the, mam , Gad, which hud cried againſi the altar in 
Bethel, and diſobeyed the orders he had received from the 
Lord at the inſtance of another old prophet, who is at 


firſt ſaid to have lied unto him, and afterwards to have 
poke the truth when the word of the Lord came unto him. 


See 1 Kings xiii. The prophet Jonas alſo ſinned in not 
complying inſtantly with the orders he received from God. 
That David was a prophet is evident from his Pſalms, 
and particularly from the 1 10th, when rightly tranſlated. 
If his repentance is denied, his ſins may alſo be denied, 


for 'the ſame hiftory records both; and if we are to be- 
lieve what is ſaid of his repentance, we muſt acknow- 
edge him to have been holy, . 


? aa * SY 


1 
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3. Solomon, . of: David, 2 the | 


made choice. o F 78. 


fo that Rehoboam and his ſucceſſors governed 
only the tribes of Judah and — From 
that time the kings of Judea are to he diſtin- 
ker, from thoſe. of Ia, n een 

. 9 712ů2 


A 


Kinos o or Jvpra“. Kos or Kaak. 


1. 4 C. 1. Rehoboam 1. Jeroboam x. 
3 Bey 17 years. 2 ned 22 years. 


pak Dat RAG by, i 
E Takes, 


= ; 5 Joram 8. 8 


7. Athalia 6. 
rl: © 3. Joaſh 40. 


Ae i oh Amafiah 21 2 Ahab 2. 


10. Uzziah 52. 9. Joram 12. — 
8 vin. 5 41. Jotham 16. ; hy Ichu 28. | 


we W added FOI? W 


F4 3. Ahag 


= Fob eee en ee, ee 
12. Ahdz 16. 11, Jehoahaz _ 
13. Hezekiah 1770 12. Joeſh 16. wo] 
if a 14. Manaſſes 55. 13. Jeroboam 114 VIII. 
mne 4 ears. 
16. Joſiah 317.  Aninterregnumof * 
17. Jehoahaz 3 25) TI years; lanka tits 
months. 14. Zachatiah'6 65 
3 1} e e Demente 
r c, Jeholachin | 25. Shallum 115 
three months, 10 month. 5 bi 8 
dy 16. 'Menahem 10” yo 
20. Zedekiah TI i ears. - cas 3hrls 
EU a Dar e 81 u. Pekaiah i he n 


1 . | I 8. Pekah 20. CAS A 
| e anarchy for 
lee eee _ 0 Fowl 


"He "TY "kings of Dy the” "moſt re 
1 markable in hiſtory were, 
x.a.C. „I. Rehoboam, who, from = "inability. to 
An. 975. 575 occaſion, : as, was obſerved before, 
of he oh iviſion into two kingdoms: ee 
vi. a. C. 2. .Jehojachim, who, being conquered by 
_ Een N abuchpdonoſor, is carried away into capti- 
_ ** vity,.. From the time of his being carried 
away are oe ons the 70 years of Babyloniſh 
wn 
W edekia "5's Then was 
An. 587, taken and —— mas ms reſt of the Jews 


carried into captivity. 
Among 


: + & * ; was 3 
N 2 +2 > By 4 
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Among the ApS of the une the moſt 


famous were, 


73 


I. Jeroboam, der el the new kingdom x. a. C. 
of Iſrael. k An. 975. 


2. Ahab, under whom fouriſhed the pro- 
eb Eli, + 


3. Hoſea, in whoſe reign the city of 82 VIII. 
maria was beſieged and taken by the Aſſyrians, An. 72x. 


and the ten center of Iſrael carried my into 


I 
Under the firſt kings e worſhip- was 
:Ecttbrated after the ancient manner, confined 
to the ark and the tabernacle. - But in the 
time of Solomon, when the temple was erected, 
that became the place of religious worſhip, 
aid the tabernacle and the ark were depoſited 
therein. Upon the diviſion of the kingdoms, 
| Jeroboam contrived a new cult, that the king- 
doms, already divided might not be induced, 
on the ſcore of religion, to unite again. As 
trus religion often decayed, and the kings of 
Juda and of Iſrael, were prone to idolatry, 
God ſent prophets, from time to time, to 
reſtore almoſt extinguiſhed - piety; ſadly 2 
0 lected by the prieſts; and as more than thi 
prophets exiſted in this period, it may we 
; deſerve the name of the prophetic æra; for 


y them God. manifeſted his good pleaſure, 


© — — before was made known by oracles 
alone, called Urim and Thummim. 
Upon the diviſion of the Jewiſh name 
into two kingdoms, t 1 were two 2 
Rt 1 { * 


— , ons i nm 
— REI — 4 — - I 


2 — 2 


in the time of David and Solomon, 
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fats... the one at Jeruſalem, . the other at 
Samaria, after the royal. ſcat was removed to 


= this city, which had before been in the city 
h of Sichem. As to the form of government, 


ure ſhews the whole Hebrew nation to 
have been in ſubjection to a king: and Sa- 


mne! plainly ſets forth, in deſcribing the king's 


*, that the people had no power left 
to relieve 9 againſt the injuries of a 
king. But it appears, that ſome part of the 
Theocracy ſubfiſted even under: the kings, 
who had not the power of determining in 
all matters, as not of the tribe, 409g» 2 
prieſt and the prophet: for when the chiefs 
detnanded the Fig: of Jeremiah, the king 
A eee ee amor. ove. 


| for. the king can do nothing againſt you. 


The Hebrews were entirely given to | 
culture, and are generally ſuppoſed to _— | 
neglected the liberal arts, but that architec- 


ture flouriſhed with them is evident from the 


temple of Solomon. The quantity of 
and ſilver and foreign merchandize they 


—4 


the Hebrews to have been very ſilff then 
ive art of navigation. The moſt convenient 


It e been oppreſſion, not right, for Samuel 


: e againft a change of their government, and 


"declaring what kings in fact would do. Hearken unto 


their voice (the voice of the people, ſays the Lord :) 


hoyrbeit, yet proteſt ſolemnly unto them, and ſhew them 
the manner of the king that hall * over them. 


1 Sam. viii. 9. 


1 2 TE 3 ts 
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ports for the Indian trade were the famed * 
Eloth and Ezion- geber, which David held 
after he had ſubdued Idumæa. And that they | 
had à very great regard for hiſtory appears 
from the nen monutnents of f ths Ol Old 
enen 1 


THE FIFTH PERIOD OF SACRED 
HISTORY. = 


be pes & time indladed in 5 fifth 

Pee amounts to three hundred and 
two. years, from the year of the world 3468, 
that is, from the end of the Babyloniſh cap- 
A. . te. "nes of the Maccabees, ar 
The oniſh captivity laſted ſeventy 
years, at Abo of which, 'Cyrus, king of 
Perfia, permitted them to return. Thus 
Again re e on INS 

Were 3 dy princes and pontifs. 

The Jew . qaren were, 
I. Zerubba 


: a Joſhua, having erected an altar, ſacri- 
Rced to God for their deliverance. And in 
the ſecond year after their return the Jews 
a the foundations of the temple: but the 
Work is interrupted by 4 gain in the re _ 
adverſaries, 'and renewed in the reign 
1 885 8 . 
2. Nehemiah, 


«; it 
NR TEEN 


who broughthome dis . —_— 
to their own country. He, with the high- An. 536. 


77 
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new- built walls, and committed to writing an 
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2. Nehemiah, who incloſed Jeruſalem with 


account of what was done in Judea in his 
time. Afﬀter the death of Foe wage the ſu- 
preme power devolved to the high-prieſts. 
The Jews continued firm ods true 
worſhip of God, which is the more to be 
wondered at, ſeeing that in times paſt, when 
there was ſo great a harveſt of prophets and 
of miracles, they ſo frequently ſtepped aſide 
from the true religion. The cauſe of this 
erſeverance is to be aſcribed principally to 
the inſtitution of ſynagogues ac the frequent 
reading of the ſcriptures in them, by the 
particular diligenee of Eſdras, the prieſt, to 
whom, as one of the greateſt and moſt uſeful 
of all his undertakings, we owe the collection, 


— 


facred books. By theſe means it was provided, 
that the knowledge of the ſcriptures, which 


reyiſion, and e 5. of the copies of the 
e 


before, on account of the few copies extant, 


and the neglect of continual reading of them, 


had often been almoſt obliterated; ſhould be 
nnn no n oh any. ſuch misfortunes for 


the future. To this period we may in ſome 
:meaſure alſo refer the riſe and progreſs of 
the ſect of the Samaritans. For Salmanazar 
having baniſhed the ten . tribes of Iſrael 
into Media, Babylonia, and other eaſtern pro- 
vinces, ſent new colonies made up of various 
nations into their vacant ſeats; they being in- 


; feſted with lions, the king of Aſſyria ſent to 


them 


1 
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them one of the Jewiſh prieſts a captive, 
from whom they learned to worſhip the 
God of the Hebrews, but confounded it with 
their own profane ſuperſtitions. This was the 
riſe of the Samaritan cult, which at the be- 
ginning of this period, being reformed, came 
nearer to the Jewiſh religion, a temple bei 
raiſed in Mount Garizim, chiefly by the labour 
of Manaſſes, a runagate Jew. Then began 
the gifts of prophecying to decreaſe, for this 
iod produced no more than three, viz. 
R Zechariah, and Malachi. 
In this fifth period the Hebrews were not 
their own maſters, being ſubje& to the do- 
minion of the Perſians, and afterwards to 
that of the Greeks. Under the Perſian 
monarchs they were treated with that cleme 
as to be made ſenfible of little difference | 
between ſuch ſubjection and liberty. _ 
' Under the Greeks they were W 
oppreſſed with rigorous tyranny, particularly 
In the reign of Ptolomy Lagus, who carried 
off 100,000 Jews into flavery. _ 

The Maſſorets aroſe in this period, thoſe © 
grammarians held facred by the Jews, by 
whoſe care and labours the facred text has 
been preſerved incorrupt *, The Maſſorets 


More has been ſaid in favour of theſe Maſorets 
than they deſerve. Sec the Prolegomena to Houbigant's 
Hebrew Bible; alſo p. 71, 72, of a Diſſertation upon 
the origin, &c. of Languages, and the 1 the 

rew 
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are eſteemed the firſt inventors + of the He- 


| —— dot-vowels and points, as it is probable 
the Hebrews read without them before the 


times of Eſdras. In this period were written 
the book of Kings, Chronicles, Efdras, Nehe- 


miah, Eſther _ Sirach, alſo the tranſlation 


of the ſcriptures into Greek by learned Jews, 


commonly n to ſeventy | eee 


THE SIXTH PERIOD. 


This nevicd! begins with the che the 
world 3840, that 1s, with Judas Mantis, | 
going on to the year 3964, as far as to Herod 
the Great, and contains 124 years. 

Mattathias, ſurnamed Aſmonæus, the firſt 
. avenger of the Jewiſh liberty, was the firſt 
of the family of the Maccabees. He had 
three ſons who ſucceeded him. 
1. Judas, who fought, with great bravery 
and ſucceſs at firſt, for the liberty of the 


Hebrew [Lanoon in the ſame Book, where it is a 
monſtrated, that very little credit is due to Madaretic 


| aſſertions. 


+ Theſe dot - vowels were originally taken from the 
Arabians, who did not invent them till ſeveral years after 
Mohammed, for the firſt copies of the Koran were with- 


out them. As the Arabians have but three, the Jews at 


farſt contented themſelves with two of them: but in 
Aben Ezra's time, about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, they were increaſed to ſeven, and ſince chat, of one 
kind or other, to about thirty. See ſecond Di ſertation 
upon the original Powers of Letters, &c. 7 for 
O's Millan, 1751. | 5 
Jews 
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Jews againſt the Syrians, and having acquired | 


immortal glory- by his courage, he fell in 
the battle againſt Bacchides. 
2. Jonathan, emulous of his brother” 8 65 


rt: after ſeveral egregious inſtances of 


valour, is atlength flain by Tryphon. 


| 3: Simon bravely ſuſtained the libery that 
been obtained by arms, and renewed the 


league Jonathan had made with the- Komans 
and Lacedemonians. 

4. John Hyrcanus, who, having beſieged 
and taken Samaria, raſed their temple to the 
5. Ariſtobulus, who was the gelt that 
aſſumed the regal name and diadem. 
6. Alexander Jannzus, who, being deteſted 
by the Jews, is by their hatred and animo- 
fities provoked to cruel revenge. 


7. Salome, otherwiſe Alexandra, the widow *: 


of king Alexander, who wiſely calmed the 
diſturbances that had ariſen in her huſband's 
time: ſhe was therefore much beloved by the 


miſerably ſhattered by diſſentions under their 


2.7 Hyrcamus, in conjunction with his bro- 
ther Ariſtobulus. The Jewith Republic was 


4 


8 


adminiſtration, till Pom EY Jeruſalem, as 63. 


carried Ariſtobulus to - 

9. Antigonus, ſon o Ariſtobulus, who, by 
the help of the Parthians, ſent his ancle 
Hyrcanus without his ears into Parthia. But 


11 ſoon after ruined ROT" and An. 37. 


trans- 
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transferred the government from the Alt 


nean family to his yn as ha ſoon os 
ſhewn. | 

Under che A ſtarted * the. frets 
of the Phariſees and Sadducees, thoſe brands 


and fuel of the | diſturbances that followed, 


particularly in the reign of Alexander Jannzus, 
who, being addicted to the ſect of the Sad+ 
ducees, cruelly perſecuted that of the Phari- 
ſees. But in general the ſect of the Phariſees 
took the lead, both in reſpect of the ſuperio- 
rity of number, and on account of their feigned 
piety, which greatly recommended them to 
the people. They were the moſt ſtrenuous 
aſſertors of Init traditions. The Sadducees 
were inferior in number, but, ſupported: by 
the favour of the kings, princes, and nobles, 
gave no ſmall trouble to the Phariſees; and 


rejected their ſuperſtitious traditions, which 


drew over to their ſect all that were of a more 
elegant turn. The denial of the reſurrection 


of the dead is reckoned one of the impious 


doctrines of the Sadducees. In this 
ſhould be placed the origin of the Helleniſts, 
a name given to all the Jews diſperſed through 


Greece and other parts, who read the Greek 


verſion of the ſcriptures in their ſynagogues, 


but in no other reſpect differed from the cult 


of the Hebrews, by whom, however, they 
were hated, particularly from the time that 
Onias built a temple at Heliopolis in Egypt, 
* 0 temple of Onias, and which ig” 
tl 
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till the time of Veſpaſian. In this view only 
they were judged to be heretics by the' other 
Jews, who inhabited Paleſtine, who held, that 
God could no where be rightly worſhipped 
but in, Jerufalem only. But the Helleniſts 

had their ſynagogues in Judea, and even 
in Jeruſalem, as we find in the Acts of the 
i N Of the Therapeutæ, or Eſſenes, I 
all ſpeak hereafter. The Jewiſh - church 
increaſed amazingly in this period, by the 
_ acceſſion of proſelytes, ſome of whom admitted 
of circumciſion in common. with the other 
Jews, and were called proſelytes of - juſtice ; 
but others, who, regardleſs of rites and cere- 
monies, 0 es, evo the God of the Hebrews, 
were called proſelytes of the Gate. 

The inſtitution of the grand Senate, or 
Sanhedrim is referred to this period, Which 
conſiſted of ſuch elders as were remarkable 
for their ſkill and prudence, by whoſe au- 
thority the power of the Aſmonean kings and 
princes were reſtrained within certain limits; 

= notwithſtanding which it appears that ſome 
of them governed abſolutely enough, eſpe» 
cially after the office of the prieſthood was 
annexed to the government '— 

There were innumerable ſynagogues, in- 

cluding ſchools and colleges for literature 
under the Maccabees. Then were publiſhed 
the books of the Maccabees, and the book of 
V iſdom. 39 TR WET - 35) & 5 =; = 
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La 6: 


An. 37. 
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E'SEVENTH PERIOD: 19 r 
© HERODIAN FAMII V. 


s period begins with Herod the great, 


| ye M. 3964, and reaches to the deſtruction 


of Jerulalem, or the 7oth year after the birth 


| of Chrift, containing 106 years. 


The kings and Princes. of the, family of 
Herod were, . 
1. Herod, ſurnamed che Great, a very 
crafty man, Who, having artfully ſecured the 
favour of the Roman emperors, is by their 


means lifted up to the higheſt honours, and, 


although a foreigner, being by birth an Idu- 
man, is created king of the Jews*, He 


; either reſtoted the temple from its foundation, 


At fitſt he ſided with Brutus and Caſſus, but after 
their death, in A. U. C. 712, he came over to Antony, 
who made him governor of Judea, and by order of -the 
ſenate, King of the Jews; but after the defeat of Antony 


at Actium, in 723, he turned about to Auguſtus, who 


confirmed his titles, and afterwards added three more 
provinces o his dominion, becauſe he had.' erected a 
theatre, and eſtabliſhed Quinquennial Games in honour 
of the Roman emperor. He was one of the moſt cruet 
tyrants in the world, murdering his.own offspring, their 
mothers, and his beſt friends: Joſephus has given an 
ample catalogue of his cruelties, excepting the murder 


of thei innocents, which however is related by Macrobius, 


the Jewiſh author of the Toldoth Jeſhu, publiſhed by 
Huldric, and Sixtus Senenſis ſays he read it in Dion 


Caſſus, but it is not in any of our copies, all of which 


want that part of his hiſtory. This Herod died, in great 


miſery, of à dyſentery and a did in me lower: * 
which bred worms. | 1 


mL 
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1 adorned it in ſo coſtly a manner, that 
4 bo was eſteemed one of the moſt ſtupendous 
works of that age. In other reſpects his 
reign was cruel, for he put to death Ma- 
riamne, his wife, and her mother Alexandra: 
and, at laſt growing more outragiouſly cruel 
every day, he kills the ſons he Had by Ma- 
riamne, who were _ accuſed. nr their 
eee Antipate. 

After the death of Herod the: gelt 3 5 

Hs kingdom was divided between Herod *” 
Antipas and his brothers Archelaus and Phili 
Each diviſion was called a Tetrarchy, or 75 4 
part, and the brothers governed under the 
title of Tetrarchs. The wife of Herod An- 
tipas was Herodias, by whoſe Perſuaſion It ryaſter C | 
John the baptiſt was beheaded 11 "INE theſe © f 
times Chriſt ſuffere. TIM 


3. Herod the third, or Mott he elder, | 
renz by the favour of the Romans, was 
declared prince of all Judea; he was an ex- 


Antipas was maried to the daughter of Aretas king 

of the Arabians, but he givorced her, and took Herodias, 
who, was his brother's wife, by force, and married her. 
He was often defeated by Aretas, who carried on a war 

againſt him to revenge the injuſtice done his family. Ca- 

ligala baniſhed him to Lyons, A. D. 58, for rebellion, 
Pour there he and Herodias died miſerably,, This was the 

Herod to whom Pilate ſent our bleſſed Lord. Archelaus 
was a cruel man, and hated by the Jews. He put 3000 

men to death for a ſedition hae happened upon his pu- 
niſhing ſome men, who had pulled down a golden eagle 
from * portal of the temple. Upon the nin of 
. ople he was baniſhed by Auguſtus to V ienna in the 
year of his adminiſtration. n 
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cellent RP rer nen . blamed 


| for the dench of the apoſtle-James:+ + 


An. 70. 


| uncertain. They were plain men, unmarried, 
contemners of pleaſures, and took their name 
from contemplation, meditating on heavenly 


4. Herod the fourth, or Agrippa the younger, 
governed under the 3 who 
annexed Judea once more. to et n 

5. Herod Agrippa, in whoſe _ Jerinſ- 
— was beſieged and taken, eee 
with the nt utterly deſtroyed; a 

In this riod frequent mention is * of 


a the Phan ces, Sadducees, Eſſenes, Scribes and 


Herodians.., The Phariſees are ſo called from 
their ſeparktion; ſeparating themſelves from 
the reſt of the people. The Sadducees, from 
Saddoch, the chief of their ſect; but of theſe 
before. The origin of the Eſſenes is very 


things. Some take the Scribes to be the ſame 
Karaites, who rejecting the traditions 
of the Phatiſees, ſubmit only to 


the light ol Scripture. 'The Herodians, ſo 


often: m | ned in the New Teſtament, 
l ſo called from their 
having embraced the religion of Herod the 
Great, accommodating themſelues to the times, 


- that they might not arm the Romans againſt 


them by ſhowing too: ee 2 


* Others think, they. yore e J | 
8 acknowlet ed "to, be t . . is very 
2 are Ly; a as well as Jewiſh authors, 1929 


that time expect a ulrentn, 
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ande dete were not leſs hated by the 
Jews than if they had been Heathens. The 
Jevwriſn church was miſerably diſturbed by 
theſe diſſenſions and different interpretations 


of the Scriptures. Herod himſelf; a conſtant 
flatterer of the Roman emperors, often ſcoffed 


at the ſewiſh religion, and made and un- 
made high prieſts at pleaſure. 4 


nn vas the increaſe of any had — 
gu the — of academies, that: no leſs 


—— — gogues were reckoned in the 
A 


onl Amongſt the more 
yo: 4 — were. Hillel aten odd 
Schamma . FF: 
Having thus finiſhed theſe ke upon 
ancient Sacred Hiſtory, we now come to 


— 3 e — 2 7 


i l 2 


rue HISTORY or THE FOUR 


NON ARCHIES. 


ieee ir 
when the affairs of ſo many di 


* 


een 


are to be related, we de out at once 
into a boundleſs ocean: but that we may 


avoid thoſe rocks others have ſplit upon, 
who, nd they were endeavouring to omit 


nothing, have — and confounded the 


memory of young ſtudents,” we have deter- 

mined to act Ile 

throw: overboard- * 
3 


e a hip in a ſtorm, and 
— 
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than be caſt away. Paſſing over run 


we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to certain 


bounds;: and be contented. with obſerving 


what the beginner ought to learn: and as 


four great empires, which for their excel- 
lence are called monarchies, include the 


ſtrength: and marrow of all hiſtory, we.ſhall 
proceed in like manner as above to deſcribe 
the riſe and progres: of theſe. four mo- 
archies.. 2m 2 315 one Reef 
he The A 2. The Peckians; 3 Gre. 
-And: 4. Roman. . girl 1 Srl Fl tage 


| 2. Bela iplacel at the head 66: « Wir 


of Aſſyrian kings, who reigned at Babylon, 


and is by profane authors eſteemed the 


founder of it. There are who believe him 


to be the ſame the Scriptures call Nimrod. 
As profane hiſtory does not go hi gher than 


him, he is ſuppoſed to _ been the" firſt 
propa in me was FIT her 101 


2 W to Sir Ft ($68 hs widely dif- 
6 fromi other Chronologers, Pul (Bel or Belus) opened 
the. walls and. the palaces of Babylon, and left the 77955 


with the province of. Chaldea to his younger "fon 
bonaſſar, who finiſhed what his father began, and erected 


the temple of Jupiter Belus to his father. Semiramis 


lived in thoſe pas and was Nabonaſlar's. queen; but 


whether ſhe continued to 17 r Per duſdänd's 
death may be doubted. l 
Ninus or Niniveh and Babylon, a e cities were 


2 founded either by Nimrod or Aſſur, and not by Ninus, 


FO feigned ſon of Belus, who was ſucceeded at Nateveh 
by ts iglath-pul-aſſur)' e 1 8 2 
$ younger? fon N : 10 
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The pal aſſyrian after Belus were, 
U — who built Weh and removed 
the ſeat of the empire to it. He was the 
firſt who, for the ſake of extending his 
empire, made war upon other nations. 
Having reduced Aſia, he at laſt ſubdues the 
: s,/ with their king Zoroaſter. - After 
this he eſpouſes Semiramis, has a ce 
1 by her, and diess. 

2. Semiramis, a queen of e 5 
hd diſguiſing her ſex; took poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom inſtead of her ſon. The authors 

of the Grecian annals ſay it was ſhe that 
5 2 Babylon. It will be nearer the truth 
to ſay ſhe enlarged. it, and ſurrounded it 
wich a wall of wonderful extent, 480 fur- 
longs. She attacked Aſia, Media, Perſia, 
8 Egypt, Libya, and even India, with armed 

force. But at laſt is killed by her ſon, for 
wm ſollicited him te commit inoeſt with 


5 163 Ninyas, who! having flain his weden 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, e 
inlarged by his parents. He was a 


ſlothful man, feldom n and EF ad; in # i 


hes company of his concubines. 


In the reign of Sennacherib and Aſſerhadon the 4 
rian . arrived at its greatneſs. Aſſerhadan 
ſeems to be Sardanapalus, [ Afarhadan- pul) the fon of 
Sennacherib. Aſſerhadon died in the year of Nabo- 
naſſar 8 1. Saoſduchinus his ſueceſſur in 101. Chyni- 

ladon in 123. Nabopolaſſar in 144, and Nebuchadnen- | 
ys in 1875 Newton's et | 


G 4 : , 4. Sarda- 8 
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4. Sardanapalus, the laſt of the Aſſyrian 
monarchs, more e te than a woman. 
When A Arbactus, governor, of Media, beheld 
bim: ſet ſetting in the midſt of his women, 
twiding che diſtaff, and ſpinning of .purple, 

be was moved with indignation ta be em 
loyed under a woman, and made war ul 
and frightened. him, and reduced him 


to ſuch diſtreſſes, that in deſpair he burnt 


with his riches, and both periſhed 
together in the flames. Mi £49. 
After the death of 5 — che Aſſy⸗ 
2 empire Was iplit into three ſeveral, king- 
the Median, Aſſyrian, and Baby- 


. Meat firſt king of the Median king- 


dom was Arhaces, of; whom above. This 
kingdom... laſted till the time of Aſtyages, 
who was ſubdued and diveſted of his king- 
dom by Cyrus. The metropolis: of Media | 
was, Ecbatana, as was Niniveh of the Aſſyrian 
empire; and the firſt | king was Phul, = 

ceeded by Tiglathpileſer, Salmanaſſar, Sen- 
nacherib, and at _ Aſſachadon, who 
took x poſſeſſion of the rb of Babylon; 


hut r his death the Aſſyrian kingdom 
became ſubject to the Medes and Babylo- 


nians who deſtroyed Niniven. The principal 


3 city of the Babylonian kingdom,” and where 


the kings reſided, was Babylon. The moſt 
famous of the kings of Babylon was Nebu- 


chadneſar, who. baud: almoſt all the Eaſt, 


The "mir eng Was ma the Mede, \ 44 
SF gt | * 
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du bee conquered = Cyrus: king of Perſia, 
the B ſubmitte to che Perſian, 
Thus; in the time of Cyrus, there aroſe a 
new and and ſecond e called the 
— tach 5 5 
Amongſt thoſe Ane chat aotibties: hat 
Lorthy notice in other kingdoms which 
Houriſhed! in the time of the firſt monarchy,” 
Egypt principally claims our admiration, 
on account of its multitude of inhabitants 
and cities, the cultivation of arts, the ferti- 
lity of its land, and, laſtly, | for the ſtu- 
piles of edifices, which exceed al 
our belief: for according to Diodorus the 
Sicilian, the Egyptians anciently had 18000 
cities; the chief of them was the city of tlie 
Sun (called by the Greeks Thebes) whoſe 
walls were 140 furlongs in circumference. - 
Bufiris the founder adorned it with great 
buildings, and other very fair ornaments; 
and it appears, that not only this king, but 
others who ſacceeded him, beſtowed many 
decorations upon it to increaſe its magnifſ- 
cence, - and particularly ſtatues and obeliſks- 
of one entire ſtone, ſo that no city under the 
ſun was ſo richly adorned'-as; this. How 
this city was in other reſf may be 
ee from: Its handred bee ey all 


"Sv" he of ihe frond A Einglon, | 
ſee the learned Dr. Prideaux's Old and lew TIER, 
at Vor. I, Book ft and 2d. A 


* 
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AN INTRODUCTION | 
the- amazing works of the Eg: 
pyramids and the labyrinth deſerve the firſt 
place. According to Mr. Greaves the 
„ hole Area of the firſt Pyramid covers 
1 4 ſpace of more than eleven acres. The 
North ſide accurately meaſures 693 feet: 
*.the perpendicular height is 493 feet: the 
„ real aſcent is equal to the latitude of the 
« baſe, or 693 feet “. It is ſaid 360,000 


men were employed in this work, which 


they ſcarcely compleated in 20 years. But 
the ſepulchre built by king Miris, called the 
labyrinth, deſerves our higheſt admiration, 


being ſtupendous not only for its vaſtneſs, 


but for its almoſt inimitable contrivance, for 
thoſe that entered could not cafily find their 


way back again without an experienced guide. 


Next to the Egyptians the Phœnicians were 
the: moſt" celebrated. They were the moſt 


expert in maritime affairs. Their chief c 


was Tyre; the greateſt empotium in the worlc 

'The:moſt-noted of their kings was Pygma- 

Bene whoſe ſiſter Dido built Carthage. 
Ihe kingdom of the Lydians flouriſhed 


; Four urs the firſt monarchy, chiefly in the time 


of Crœſus, whoſe dominion extended far 


vII. a. C. and wide Ver Aſia, and who Was Si ee 
che richeſt king af his time. 


I have here taken the liberty to Wy — note or | 
ale former edition inſtead of the text where our author 


meaſures the Pyramids by ells "Oh acres, Tron gives 


the meaſure of them in acres. 


45 nw | This 
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ſop, and the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. To 
this period muſt the Sibyls ꝶ be referred, 
420 1. bo anno. 24 „ . ical , 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, Heſiod flouriſhed. about 870 


years. before Chriſt., This he determines, amongſt other 


arguments, from what Heſiod himſelf has faid concern- 
ing the riſing of the ſtar Arcturus ſity days after the 
winter ſolſtice: juſt. at ſun- ſet. Much has been ſaid 
againſt this great man s chronology, from a calculation 
prefixed to a late edition of Heſiod; but it is there con- 
Nice „that Sir Iſaac may have entered upon the cal- 
culation in a different manner from the author of that 
calculation, approaching nearer to the North, comput- 
ing ſixty days from the middle of winter and leaving out 
the exttemes. But as the author himſelf is ſilent upon 
the matter, I find nothing certain to ſay about it.” His 
words in Latin are theſe: 7 OO on recs eget 
..» Quid jgiruy ſibi voluit Newtonus, qui Arcturi en 
axcowxor ef VE RUM ex ſententia =o * hoc anno evenifſe 
HOU doolltet Num fafus fuit (abſit invidia verbo) clariſſ. 
ille vir, eujus nomini honos ſemper eſt habendus? An 


I 


diyersa.methoda inivit calculum, pro regione ad Boream 


magis accedente, camputatis ſexaginta diebus 2 medio 
Brumæ tempore, et excluſis numero extremis ? De hac 
re tacente ipſo auctore, nĩhil certi, quod dicam invenio. 
There is nothing certain concerning the name, 


number, biſtory, or works of theſe women. The Ro- 


mans had books called Sibylline, which they conſulted 
as divine oracles upon particular occaſions; and the an- 


ſyer dran from theſe writings always directed them to 


the performance of ſome. thing egregiouſly ſuperſtitious. 
The office of conſulting theſe ſacred leav® was firſt com- 


mitted to two perſons called the duumviri, afterwards to 


ten, decemviri; then to fifteen, and at laſt to * 
though called by the name quindecemviri. The puniſh- 
ment for divulging them was very ſevere, the criminal 
being tene to be put into a ſack with a ſerpent, and 
throwiv into the ſea. The books now publiſhed under 


the name of the Sibylline oracles are manifeſt 7 . LL 
_—— ' Women 


X * Kh 1 
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_ to. paſs at the ſame time. The Seri 


Women famous for their prophecies. Philo- 


ſophy flouriſhed in Egypt, . in Chal- | 


dea. All true lovers of heref 
flocked to Egypt as to the true fon: of | 
wiſdom and the muſes, and no man Was 
believed to be really wiſe. and knowing who 
had not been inſtructed; by the E 

prieſts who were philoſophers. The Phceni- 
cians excelled in ſea. and the moſt 
noted cities of Niniveh and Babylon ſhew 
that the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans were —_ 
expert in architecture and mechanics. 

Niniveh, the metropolis of Aſſyria, is fad 

to have been - built by Aſſur, or Ninus, on 
the banks of the Tigris. This the holy 

tures declare in theſe words, Gen. x. 11. 


Out of that land went forth Aſſur, and 


builded Niniveh. Diodorus the Sicylian gives 
us a great idea of it, when he ſays, the wall 


| that ſurrounded. it was 480 furlongs in com- 


No city, it is thought, was ever built 
cler utnference, or like magnificence of 
edifices. The height of the walls was 100 feet, 
the breadth, ufficlent to admit three A | 


ſpeaking of is magnitude, ſays, Niniveh'was 
2 great city, a journey of three days. It was 


EET 


deſtroyed: under Sardanapalus by Arbactus 
or Arbaces: Babylon, built either by Belus 
or Semiraniis, but improved with ſo much 


art and ſuch expence by Nabuchodonoſor, as 
to become one of the wonders of the world 
A city. 
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A city built on both ſides of the Euphrates, 
ſurrounded by a wall, on which were many 


towers, 480 furlongs in circumference ; ſo 


magnificent a work, that on the breadth of 
it ſix chariots and horſes might ſet out toge- 
ther; the height was 3 50 feet . There were 


100 gates all of braſs with doors and hinges, 
in the circuit. The city was filled witn 


nouſes of three and four ſtories. Near the 
citadel were the horti penſiles, or hanging 
gardens, made by one of the kings in favour 
of his concubine, who, being a Perſian by 
birth, was defirous of ſeeing meadows: on. 
mountains as in her own country, and pre- 
vailed upon him to raiſe an artificial garden, 
which with trees and meadows might reſem - 
ble Perſia. Vaulted arches were raiſed from 


the ground one above another, — . 
always in grandure, to ſupport the "aſt 


weight of the whole garden. 


Thus much for the ſptendor and en 


be: Niniveh and Babylon, and to give an idez 
ae ee (ad by, 


8er Di Prideaur's Connect. vor. 1. pag 74, 75. 


fol. edit. It may be obſerved here that the firlt wall = 
Babylon built by Belus was in compaſs 360 furl 
repreſent the days of the old chaldean year: but 
_ buchadnezzar built the outer wall of 480 pong See 
pr 6 il ee Se "TORS Pag- am | 
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oP THE SECOND «MONARCHY, 
Ws (HIVE viz THE: PERSIAN: . 

4 1 "his e ſtood: apr of 200 Nerd, 
from Cyrus, whoſe reign began A. M. 3468, 
to Darius Codomannus, who being conquered 
by Alexander, the empire was tranſl ated to 


the Greeks, A. M. 3674. 


1. The firſt monarch was Cyrus e, 15 füunger 
of the empire, a prince Who merited the 
higheſt applauſe, and procured the return of 
the Jews into their own country. After he 


had reigned long with the greateſt glory, he 


made war at laſt againſt a people of Scy 
called the Maſſagetæ, by whom he was de- 


feated and flain, and, by order of F now bu 


their queen, his head was cut off and 


into a veſſel filled with human blood; at 3 | 


ſame time ſhe. ſcoffed him, ſaying, Satiate 


thyſelf with blood now, of which before 


thou wert inſatiable. Others, „ ac 


is Xenophon, report, that he died | happily, 


and was qi en ma e interred at 


*% 8 


Is” 2 Aeg to „Sir Iaase Newton's in his chronetogy, ” 


Cyrus overcomes;Narius the Mede, tranſlates the empire 
to the Perſians, and the Jews return from captivity, and 


found the ſecond temple 536 years before chriſt. Cyr rus 


dies, and Cambyſes reigns 529 years before Chriſt. *Xe- 
nophon wrote a fine book of the education of this prince, 


and Theogeret ſays, that Daniel ſhewed him his name 
in Ifaiah, 


Babylon; | 
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Babylon; and in the hiſtory of Alexander the vi. a. C. 
Great, mention is made af his ſepulchre. 
2. Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, who ſub- 
dued Egypt, ſucceſſor to his father's kingdom, 
not his virtues, for he filled every place with 
blood and ſlaughter. At length he is wounded 
by his own ſword, as it happened to be 
without the ſcabbard, and dies s. 
3. Smerdis. Cambyſes had a brother f 
the name of Smerdis, whom he had killed 
a little before his own death. One of the 
Magi pretended to be this brother, and ruled 
in his name as ſucceſſor to Cambyſes; but the 
fraud being detected, ſeven of the nobles of 
Perſia enter into a confederacy and kill him. 
4. Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpis +. The 
Magus being ſlain, Darius Hyſtaſpis, one of 
the ſeven conſpirators, by the contrivance of 
his groom, Oebaris, and the neighing of his 
9 kingdom. He took and 
deſtroyed the moſt magnificent city of Baby- 


Valerius Maximus records a remarkable inſtance of 
ſeverity inſtected by him upon an unjuſt judge, ordering 
him to be fleaed alive and his ſkin to be ſpread over the 

ſeat of juſtice, and his ſon to take the father's place and 

be the firſt to fit upon it. This Cambyſes was mad, and 

in his rage flew his brother and died mad. He reigned 
eight years including the five months of Smerdis. 

+ Darius Hyſtaſpis reigns 522 years before Chriſt. In 

520 the ſecond temple built at Jeruſalem, by the | Fils 

command of Darius and finiſhed and dedicated in 515. N = ; 

Newton. He reigned 36 years. The reign of this | i 

king and of Cambyſes are determined by three eclipſes 

recorded by Ptolomy. ' + X04 | 


Jon, 
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lion, Which, had\rebelled/:againſt bim; and 


0k long after he undertook an expedition 
to Scythia, in which he was unfortunate 


— and unſucceſsful. At laſt, waging war with 


the Greeks, he ſuffered a laughter, his 


whole army being cut off 'by the A 


commanded. by Miltiades. 
5. Xerxes, ſon of Dacins: by Atoſſa, 


daughter of Cyrus, ſucceeded his father. He, 


to revenge the ſlaughter made by the Athe- 
nians, marched into Greece with a prodigious 
army, conſiſting, as is ſaid, of 1,700, ooo 
foot, and 80,000 horſe; but being vanquiſhed 
by Themiſtocles, the Athenian general, at 
the battle of Salamis, he is frightened, and 
eſcapes in a ſmall fiſhing- boat, and returns 
home, leaving zoo, ooo ſoldiers, under the 


command of Mardonius, to conquer Greece, 


which army was not long after entirely de- 
ſtroyed at the 3 by Pauſanias, the 
Spartan general. Xerxes returning from this 
— — was deſpiſed by his own 
1170 and at laſt ſlain by Artabanus, one of 

own guards. 

6. Artaxerxes Longimanus +, who made 
war with the Egyptians, at that time m re- 


bellion under their new king, ſupported by 


* Athenian powers; having reduced chem, 


48 - before Chriſt Remes ns. 180 The r 
over the Helleſpont into 4 and ages of we. 
mopyle and Salamis. W. 

| t 8 464 years before Chriſt, 


= 
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he made peace with the Greeks, in conſe- 
quence of which the Grecian cities, that were 
in Leſſer Aſia, obtained their freedom. 
7. Xerxes the ſecond, who was killed by 
his brother Ochus. 
8. Ochus, or Darius, called Nothus * the 
baſtard, being born of a concubine. © 
9. Artaxerxes MnemonF, ſo named from 
the excellence of his memory. He was a 
king that greatly ſtudied peace, and by art 
endeavoured to weaken the powers of Greece, 
ſowing ſeeds of diſſention amongſt them. 
There broke out a war between him and his 
brother Cyrus, an excellent prince, who fell 
| * battle, fighting with great bravery. 
10. Artaxerxes Ochus , the ſon of _ iv. & C 
men, a cruel tyrant, who beheaded in 
day the ſurviving 80 brothers, and firpaſſed 
all the Perſian kings in cruelty, at laſt he 
| 93 by my contrivance of un pore the 


115 Fee killed by the contrivance of 
the ſame Bagoas. 
12. Darius Codomannus ||, who being 


defeated by 1 the ; Great in three 


LP Reigned 424 before Chriſt. N. 
1 405 years before Chriſt, N. | 
4 — before — _— | 
I = fore Chri he empire cen 
| ane? J and Darius in 336 before Ont | 
Tx battles, 


12 
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battles *, is at laſt deprived both of his king- 


dom and his life. He was the laſt of the 
kings of Perſia, the dominion of which after 
his death, was tranſlated to the Greeks. 

The Perſian monarchs, though they were 
maſters-of all Aſia, and of Egypt, yet as often 
as they directed their arms againſt the Scy- 


thians and Greeks, were not only forced to 


withdraw without being able to do any thing, 
but could ſcarcely defend themſelves in Af 
againſt the latter, grown big with their vic- 
tories. The later kings therefore, made wiſe 
by the defeat of Darius Hyſtaſpis and Xerxes, 
avoided every occaſion of going to war with 


the Greeks, contenting themſelves with art- 


fully promoting diſſentions as they aroſe in 


ſthe Grecian cities, and breaking their powers 


by aſſiſting the weak againſt the more power- 
ful. All the Perſian kings moſt diligent. 
obſervers of this rule, by the uſe they made 
of the Greeks, often gave the law to them. 
When therefore the power of the Lacede- 
monians grew ſo great, that, Greece being 


The firſt was that of the Granicus, in which the 
Perſians were entirely routed. In the ſecond, near to 
Mount 'Faurus, Darius loſt his wife, his mother, and his 
children, with his army, ghd with difficulty eſcaped him- 


ſelf, and after another defeat at Arbela, he fled to Media, 


and was put to death by Beſſus, governor of the province 
of Bactria. Two years after Beſſus was taken and ſent 
to Alexander, who delivered him up to the brother of 
Darius, and he cut off his noſe and ears, and nailed him 

to a croſs for the ſoldiers to ſhoot at. 1 | 


in 
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in peace, they undertook an expedition into 
Aſia under the command of Ageſilaus, the 
Perſians ſent a weighty power of Gold into 
Greece, by which the erators of their ſtates 


being corrupted, the Thebans, Athenians 


and others are armed againſt the Lacedemo- 


nians. Which done, Ageſilaus, ſolicitous to 


preſerve his own country, is forced from a 


_ courſe of victories to haſten back to Europe, 
and ſoon after to conclude an ignominious 
peace with the Perſians. Darius Codoman- 


nus, either ignorant of, or unhappily deſpiſing 
this art, drew the united ſtrength of Greece 
upon him. Hence it was that all Aſia was 


ſoon ſubdued by the Macedonians, and an 
end put to the Perſian monarchy, _ 

The literati in Perſia were then divided 
into two ſects, the Sabæans and the Magi; of 


which ſometimes the one, ſometimes the 


other, were uppermoſt. The Sabzans, accord- 
ing to the report of Maimonides, held the 


ſtars to be Gods, and the ſun to be the 
chief God, becauſe he governed both the 


upper and the lower world. They alſo wor- 
ſhipped idols and images. All pm of 
images therefore were of old comprehende 

under the name of Sabzans ; but the Magi, 
rejecting all image-worſhip, adored the fun 
under the form of fire as the ſupreme Deity. 
Theſe prevailed by turns in Perſia. Such 


was the ſtate of religion until the time of 


Zoroaſter, who did not indeed contrive a 


H 2 | new 


4 
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| fon ns of the Magi, the words e came to 
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new religion, but rendered the doctrine of 


the Magi more ſublime and pure, and with 


ſuch ſucceſs, that he drew moſt of the nobles, 
and even the kings of Perſia to adopt his 
ſet x. Zoroaſter flouriſhed in the time of 
r- Hyſtaſpis. 


THE THIRD MONARCHY, viz. 
FE GRECIAN. | 


Groves was encicndy divided into bene | 


little republics, each having different laws and 


inſtitutes peculiar to themſelves. - Amongſt 
theſe, in courſe of time, Athens became moſt 
eminent, whoſe inhabitants excelled all others 
in 5 neee of arts, and Pele 


4/9 T tetigian of the Pesten expire > ns aegis 


| partly of the inſtitutions of the Chaldeans, in which Zo- 


roaſtres was well ſkilled ; and partly of the inflitutions of 
the ancient Brachmans, Who ie ſuppoſed to derive even 
their name from the Abrahamans, or ſons of Abraham, 
born of his ſecond wife Ketarah, inſtructed by their 
father in the worſhip of one God without images, and 
ſent into the Eaſt, where Hyſtaſpes was inſtructed by 


| their ſucceſſors. About the fame time with Hyſtaſſ 


and Zoroaſtres lived alſo Oſtanes, another eminent Ma- 


gu. He came into Greece with Xerxes, and ſeems to 
the 


Otanes who diſcovered Smerdis, and was exempt 
from ſubjection to Darius. r Read his fiory i. in He a 
rodotus. 

From the later PS 4 


conjurors and conjuring, and from the falſe Smer- 
who d no cars, ger N of ph 5 che 


* 
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neſs of eee 3 commonwealth  .. .. 
growing vain with too muc >ſperity: and 
Ni — ſne would 1 her 
ſubjects and allies roughly, brought upon 
herſelf the envy and hatred of almoſt all 
Greece. This gave riſe to the Peloponneſian v. 3. C. 
war, when the Peloponneſians and others, to An. 431. 
tame the inſolence of the Athenians, took up -_ 5 
arms under the guidance and auſpices of 
the Spartans. The war was e on for 
a long time with equal fortune, till at laſt 
the Athenians, being broken by a great 
ſlaughter at the river Ægos, are forced to bend 
their necks to the Spartan yoke. _, 
Sparta was next in renown to Athens, 
famous for the diſcipline | of its law-giver 
Lycurgus, by which ſhe was rendered. very 
expert in military affairs, ſo that the Spartan 
were for a long while deemed invincible; but 
' elated with too great proſperity and ſucceſs, . 
they fell into the ſame madneſs that had 
proved fatal to the Athenians, for they not 
only dared to attempt the reduction of all :v. a. C. 
Greece, but to attack the king of Perſia with 
againſt them, and being broken by ſeveral 
defeats, and particularly in the battle of Leuc- 
træ, they were at laſt ſcarce able to defend An. 371. 


* 


their own city. 


Aſter theſe two common-wealths Thebes 
lifted up its head, bee renowned for 
the valour and prudence of Epaminondas. 
Ton | Tt 2 . 


1 
. 
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For he, together with Pelopidas; ſo quick- 
ened and informed the dull Beotians, who 
were by way of ridicule called Hogs, that 
Havin humbled the hau ghty pride of Sparta, 
they fer ſome time took the lead in Greece. 


F, But when Epaminondas was dead, the ſtate 


Ha. 335. 


radually relapſed into its original ſluggiſh- 
Beſs wha riſing againſt the 9 
utterly deſtroyed. e 
But whilſt the Grecian ſtates were in con- 
tinual war for ſuperiority, the kingdom of 


Macedonia, before obſcure and-contemptible, 


now grew ſo great by the management of 
the moſt artful king Philip, as to contrive 


fetters for all Greece. So ſmall was the 
power of the Macedonians, are in the 


beginning of Philip's reign, that they could 
hardly bear up againſt their neighbours and 
ſome the leaſt reſpectable nations. But this 


| brave and prudent king ſubjugated the barba- 
Tous nations that bordered upon Macedonia 


quicker than could have been conceived, by 


Kaaſſiſting the weak againſt the ſtrong, and 
Joon after attacking the Grecian ſtates by 
the ſame arts, ſet them at variance amongſt 


themſelves,” till worne out with mutual 
hoſtilities he ſubdued them all. Greece there- 


fore conquered and at peace, he is declared 


general of the armies againſt the Perfians, 
but as he was preparing for this expedition 


An. 336. he is killed by his own ſubjects, leaving the 


e 
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glory of executing this buſineſs to his ſon 
Alexander. $12 Rag: ea 


had privileges of their own; ſome were 


.the dominion of the nobles; and in this the 
Athenians differed greatly from the Spartans, 
for when the former had ſet any ſtate at 
variance with itſelf, turning out the nobili 
they put the adminiſtration into the hands of 
the whole people, whilſt the latter ſet aſide 
the popular ſtate, and reſtored the nobles. 
But although moſt of the Grecian cities lived 
under their own laws, they were nevertheleſs 
held together by ſome common tye, as if 
they had been one commonwealth. Thus 
all Greece had one general ſenate, called the 
Amphictyonic council *, whoſe decrees all 
were obliged to obſerve and execute. So that 
in Greece at that time, there was a of 
_ +. confederate cities, not unlike what at preſent 


A general council or 7; Diet of Greece, faid to-have 
been * e by Amphictyon ſon of Deucalion. It was 
firſt aſſembled in Theſtaly 


| 4 ot ji It was afterwards removed by-Acrifius, king 
of Argos, to Delphi, which lying in the middle of Greece, 

... 40; 14 of the twelve cities were mare eaſily 

_ convened. They met in Spring and Autumn, or oftener, 


10S decide any differences between any of their cities. 


|. Whoever rejected their determinations were conſidered . 


as the enemies of Greece. 


; f 2 „ 
1 Ly Cale + ac, 
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MꝰWM.oſt of the Grecian ſtates were free, a 


under a popular government, others under 


fir T effaly, near Thermopylz, and from 
- the place called Pylza, and the members were called 


A 
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ſubſiſts between the Cantons of Switzerland | 
and the confederate ſtates of Holland, - 


Greece, and particularly Athens, — — 


in this age almoſt all that art could contrive, 


or the force of human wit conceive . Then 
flouriſhed Anaxagoras, Socrates, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Ifocrates, Ly- 
ſias, Ariſtotle, Diogenes, Demoſthenes, and 
many more, beſides the moſt celebrated arti- 
" honey painters, ſculptors, whoſe inimitable. 
rmances poſterity yet admires. - - 
"Thebes being demoliſhed, and all Greece 
in peace, an expedition is undertaken againi 
Perfia, than which: nothing can be 
more glorious, more Nuſtrions in | 
3 with a handful of men ſubduing 
ſo many and ſo great nations, extended his 


3 — arms from the Helleſpont to the 


Intlies. He. defeated Darius in three battles. 


1. At the river Granicus. 2. In the nn 
of Cilicia. And 3. At the city of Arbela 


or Gaugamela, 5 Plutarch ſays, Darius 


had 1, 000, ooo men in his army. Darius 


overcome in ſo many engagements, is baſely 


Fut off by Beſſus, general of the Bactrians, 
5 at. the. fie. he Was en * new n 


* 


4 80 le is ad * the hiftory of Chis: * his : 
; 8 and ſo much room would be taken up in 
ſupplying the defect, that the Editor chuſes rather to 
* refer the reader to his friend the late learned Mr. 


Stanyan's Grecian Hiſtory, than to give him perpetual 


extracts out of it, 


for 


PRES 
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for another war, the cauſe of the deſtruction 
of the Perſic empire is aſcribed no leſs to 
the proweſs of Alexander and the invincible 
ſtrength of the Macedonians, than the exceſ- 
ſive eagerneſs of Darius. For neglecting the 
maxims of his predeceſſors, Darius did not 
protract the war, and break and weaken the 
enemy in his march. The death of Memnon 
of Rhodes was therefore deemed an i | 
ble loſs to the Perſian empire: for in the 
opening of the war he was to have paſſed 
into Greece with men and money, to have 
armed the ſtates one another, but 
he died too ſoon. The fruits of this moſt 
glorious expedition periſhed with Alexander. cv. a. C. 
For he dying in the flower of his age and An. 323- 
without heirs, the Macedonian chiefs entered 
into cruel wars with one another, ward, 
which, thoſe: nations that were to the eaſt 
Euphrates eee IS of the 
ans at length a v 
kingdom. "os the other re 
provinces ſubdued by Alexander, proceeded 
11 t ſeparate kingdoms, a 
under their own kings of Macedonian race. 
As Alexander when he died did not declare 
who ſhould ſucceed him, there ſtarted up as 
many kings as there were commanders. At 
firſt they governed the provinces, that were 
divided amongſt them, under the title of 
vice-roys, but when the family of Alexander 
Le Great was und, they took upon _ 
"ne. 
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the name of kings. Hence in proceſs of 
time, che whole empire of Alexander 

uced four diſtinct kingdoms. 1. The 
8 nian. 2. Aſiatic, 3. Syrian. 4. 

Egyptian, which flouriſhed long under their 
own kings, till at laſt they were all com- 
polled to receive the Roman yoke. | 

The kings of Macedonia who reigned 
after Alexander were, 

1, Antipater, who governed under the title 
of vice-roy of Macedon. 

2. Caſſander, his ſon, who: Alus the 
' title of king, the family of Alexander being 
extirpited. 

3. — Poliorcetes *, *, the fon of An- 
tigonus king of Aſia. jo 
4. Seleucus Nicanor · f, who was aflflinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who is ſoon after 


"0 and killed by the Gauls. 

F. Meleager, reigns but two months; and 
hike ſucceſſor Anti 8 the Eteſian reigns 
but 45 days. The government was ſeized 
by Antigonus Gonatas ſon of Demetrius, 
-who reigned many years and rages the 
en to hin family, e 


3 * Demetriing few 8 the death of Caflander, 
ſeized the kingdom of Maced edon. 
+ Seleucus can hardly be called king of Macedonia. 
"He had indeed driven out L Ales who had driven 
out Pyrrhus, who had expelled Demetrius, but Seleucus 
Was aſſaſſinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus before he could 
be Gd to bei in * of the kingdom. | 
| | * 
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6. Antigonus Doſon fucceeds Demetrius II. 


7. Philip, a bold and brave man, who 
having long tried the force of the Roman 
arms, is at laſt ſubdued by them, and forced u. a. C. 
to conclude an ignominious peace. 


8. Perſeus, who renewing the war againſt 


where he died in priſon. And thus the 


Macedonian kingdom was reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. 


The Ajatic kingdom, which upon the 


death bf Alexander fell to Antigonus, com- 
1 that country which we now call 
| Natolia, together with ſome other regions 
beyond Mount Taurus. From this kingdom 
in after. times proceeded three leſſer ones. 
1. Of Pergamus, whoſe laſt king Attalus, 
appointed the Roman people to be his heir. 
2. Pontus, 3 by the Romans into the 
form of a province, they having ſubdued 
the laſt king Mithridates, after heavy and 
continual wars. 3. The kingdom of Armenia, 
of which Tigranes was the laſt king. 


Of the twenty two kings of Syria, the A. 
moſt celebrated were, 1. Seleucus Nicanor, 


* founder of the kingdom. After him his 
ſucceſſors were called the Seleucidæ . 2. 


Antiochus Deus, i in whoſe reign the Parthians 


KANE 3 The æra of Scleucide his. taking | 
Yabylon, An. 1 1 . degins fen 


rebelling, : 


whip: Romans, was overcome and taken by An. 168, 
Emilius, and carried in triumph to Rome, 


r 


108 
in i Co rebelling &, 


AN IN TRODPUC TIN 


An. 280. onider Arſaces." 3. Antiochus the Great, 


LY 


Ph 


. . GC: 


who, having reduced great part of the eaſt 


was ſo daring as to make war upon the 
Romans, . being defeated by Acilius +, 


he is baniſhed - 2 Mount Taurus. 4. 


Antiochus e a moſt cruel enemy 


1 


An. 63. 


ww. a. C. 
An. 323. 


of the Jews, Tigranes, who, at the ſame 
time governed bol Syria and Armenia: but 
he being conquered by the Romans, under 
Pompey, Syria was reduced i into the form of 
a Roman province. 


Aſter the death of Alexander the Greeks 


formed a new kingdom in Egypt. And it 


flouriſned under twelve kings for near 240 
years. Of theſe the moſt famous are. rec- 
Kotied: to have -been, 


1. Ptolemy Lagus, who er 1 der 
Klercander the Great, and being the founder 
S otras ee all his ſucceſſors 


were ca after him Ptolemies. 


ul, 0 2. Ptolemy Philadelphus, a great ö 


promoter 
of arts and literature, and founder of the 
Alexandrian library. At his comandd it is 


believed, the ſeptuagint, or eee of 2 


— interpreters was made. 


0 The origins laces Arſaces under Antiochus Sor; | 
but chis is a miſtate: for the Parthians under Arſaces 


and the Bactrians under Theodotus, did not revolt till 
the reign of Antiochus Deus. An. 250. a. C. 
Antiochus was firſt defeated by  Acilius Glabrio 


IF 
the conſul, at Thermopylz; and then by Lucius Selpio, 


at « Magoeda. 


I; Queen 


#, ere&t-a new empire in the eaſt 


% we GY OE fp = Wo 4 
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cen Cleopatra *, whoſe name is well 
N hiſtory « on account of her illicit 
amours with Marc Antony. She was over- , C. 
come by Auguſtus, and Egypt -underwent'a,. 3o. 
the ſame fate with other kingdoms, by ban 
added to the dominion of the Romans. 
In this period the more celebrated ſects 
of philoſophers prevailed in Greece, ſuch as 
the academics, Peripatetics Stoics, Epicure- 
ans, Sceptics, Cynics, &c. | The authors of 
them were, Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, Epicurus, 
Pyrrho, Antiſtenes. The greateſt encourager 
of arts and ſtudies in this period was Ptole- 
my Philadelphus: the literati and the artiſts! 
therefore flocked to the royal city of Alex 
andria, as to the true ſeat of the muſes. 
The moſt famous Alexandrian library was 
creed by the ſame king, which was ſo 


of Senden weis Jed and inconſtant, and 3 
with Antony than Antony with her. She married her 
brother and poiſoned him : ſhe had a ſon by Julius Czſar, 
and aſter that lay with the ſon of Pompey, and others. 
She . 1 Antony in his laſt diſtreſs, and | courted. 
ORavius gle the ſurrender of Peluſium, the navy and the 
cavalry then cauſed to be re ro to Antony, that 
ſhe had killed herſelf, to avoid the conqueror, and he 
deceived by the repart fell upon his ſword. She then 
practiſed all her arts to win Auguſtus, but he proved too 
cunning for her, and: preferred the glory of making her 

ce his triumph, and wear his chains, to the weari 
few. To avoid that dil the applied aſps to her 
breaſt, and died, as it is ſaid, upon Antony's tomb, in 
the denn or 40th year of her Auguſtus cauſed the 
had by Cala, called Cæſatio, to be murdered, 
that there might be no more Cæſars than one. 
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| augmented by his ſucceſſors as to contain 


700,000 volumes. Varro records, that at 
the time when Alexandria was beginning 


* 


to be built, the uſe of the Papyrus was 


diſcovered, a plant which grows in the marſhes 


of Egypt near the river Nile, and being found 


to be very fit for waiting. it came into com- 
mon uſe every where. 


e therefore call the 
leaves we uſe Paper, and Bibles was the name 
for books, which originally ſignified only the 
covers. Before the invention of the Papyrus 
they made uſe of tables, as they were — 4 
ſmeered over with wax, on which they traced 


their letters with an inſtrument called a ſtyle. 


Hence in Latin letters are called zabelle, and 
letter-carriers tabellarii, and both in the Latin 


and the modern phraſe the manner of writing 


that diſtinguiſhes one author from another is 


called his ſtyle. Eumenes, king of Bithynia, 


founded a very noble library at Pergamus, 
and the Egyptian princes, that they might 
hinder the advancement of this collection, 
prohibited the exportation of the Papyrus ; 


but Eumenes commanded books to be made 


of another ſubſtance, which from Pergamus 


was called Pergamena, whence the word 


parchment. / In this period were built the 
famous cities of Seleucia and Antioch, whoſe 
riſe was the ruin of other cities in Aſia, and 
particularly of Babylon : which from that 
time became neglected till at laſt it was 
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AN INTRODUCTION' TO THE 

HISTORY OF THE FOURTH, 
THAT IS, THE ROMAN --, 

10 MONARCH V. 1 
The Roman hiſtory may moſt conveniently 
be divided into three ages. 1. Under kings. 
2. Under conſuls. And 3. Under emperors. 


Rome continued under the government of 
kings two hundred and forty-four years , 


from 


Buy adding to the lives of theſe kings, and makin 
them to reign about 35 years each, which cannot be 
reconciled to the courſe of nature, the contrivers of the 
artificial -chronology have carried up the antiquity of the 
xD high as the 6th or 7th Olympiad. _ 

0 


ſettle the æra of the building the city of Rome, | 


let it be obſerved, that the later Romans faid the city was 
built by Romulus, in the 15th age after the deſtruction of 


Troy, that is, after the 14 kings who reigned at Alba, 


"he reigns of theſe kings at 21 years, one with another, 
amount to 280 years ; and theſe counted from the taking 
of Tro (74 ears after the death of Solomon, and gog. 
| before Chri 5 end in the 38th Olympiad. Reekon the 
ſeven kings of Rome at 17 years apiece (which is rather 
large, conſidering one was depoſed, and four or five ſlain} 


and they amount to 119 years, which, counted back from 
the regifuge in the firſt year of the 68th Olympiad, end 


in the 38th Olympiad. Rome therefore was built in the 
38th Olympiad, or about 627 before Chriſt. The ſame 
end will be obtained, by allowing 19 years for each of 
the Kings who reigned at Alba, and at Rome, This 
muſt appear a large allowance, when it is conſidered, that 


in all the reigns, from Auguſtus to Conſtantine, not more 


than four or five reigned above 20 years, one only 20, 


1TT 


we 


— IE 6 * 
” 


* 
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bum the building of the city until the time 
whey the royal was ig 27 N 

The kings of Rome were, 

1. Romulus, who founded the ny of 


Þ np oc Rome, and cut off his brother Remus, who 


was his rival for the new kingdom. He firſt 


divided the city into thirty Curiz or courts, 


and the le into three tribes, and having 
fixed the ſtate of ny „ he We the oppor- 
tunity of carryitig the Sabine women, 


_ whilſt they attended obe public ſports, which 
ve occaſion for a long and vehement war 
ich the Sabines. But by the interpoſition 

of the Sabine women, who had been carried 

off, it is at length agreed upon by the 

Sabines and the Romans that Tatius the 

Sabine general ſhould ſhare the government 

of Rome with Romulus; but Tatius We 

flain, Romulus reigned alone. 
2. Numa Pompilius ſucceeded Romulus, 
who turning his thoughts to the cultivation 


of peace, inſtituted religious rites for Rome, 


and added two months more to the year, 
which till then conſiſted but of ten. £5 


3. Tullus Hoſtilius impatient of er and 
for arms. He deſtroyed the the old city 


two. 299. nd chat. 36 reigns did not yield nine 

to each emperor, from — ears before Chriſt, —— 
306th year of Chriſt. 
the Preface to the laſt —— of Mr. Hooke's aman 
History, where Sir Iſaac's account of the fall of Troy, 
the building of Rome, and other chronological en, 
are defended and confirmed by new authorities. 


9 8 Alba, | 


194 r — „ 


ewton's Chronology, and 


to have laid the foundations of the | 
drains . ing off the filth of the city. He ineraaked 
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Alba, and transferred all its inhabitants and 
riches to Rome. | 


4. Ancus Martius, 1 adorned Rome 
with faireſt edifices “. 

g. Tarquinius Priſcus +. - 

6. Servius Tullius, who made many exced- 
lent regulations for the public good. He firſt 
eſtabliſhed the Cenſus, NN he ordered to 
be made every fifth year. From the Cenſus 


he divided = people into claſſes and centu- 
ries or hundreds, But, after he had reigned 


44 years with the greateſt applauſe, he is 
cut off by the — parricide of his 
daughter 2, and his ſon-in-law Tarquin. 

7. Tarquin, ſurnamed the Proud, who 
governed the kingdom with the ſame wicked 


cruelty and tyranny. by which he came to 


. hs laſt, on account * me to 
| govern, 


: ® 888 the ignorance _ thoſe times, it is not 
probable that the buildings of Ancus deſerved the epithet 
faireſt: but he enlarged the city, I in the Aven- 
tine mount, and the or e alſo built Oſtia at 


the mouth. of the Tiber, if we give credit to the 


Roman of theſe 
+ He i A. inſtituted AV ©; games of the Circus, 
capitol, and made 


4 number of ſenators, and ſubdued ſome of the nei 
uring war and at laft 2 in his old age, 
dy the ſons of his 


4 She is ſaid to gi — her chariot aver the body 


of ber father -.. 


ud He is faid to have been the firſt who erected priſons, 
d tortures in As wa It was he cut * _> 
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lived 13 years after his 
conſult Nieupoort, Nino 
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govern, he is driven into baniſhment; and 


thus the regal power, hateful to the Romans, 
was abrogated. in the 244th year after the 


building of the cit. 


The regal power ſeems to have been very 


limited before the time of Tarquin the Proud, 
for the kings | * 
the conſent of the people. Comitia were 
appointed in which the people gave their 


could do nothing without 


ſuffrages, either by tribes, or by Curiæ, or 


by Centuries. Hence the Comma Js ibuta, 


Curiata, and Centuriata x. There was a Senate 


alſo, conſiſting of an hundred elderly men 


or fathers, whoſe authority was of great 
weight in the republic. But that the loweſt 


of the common people might in ſome 


meaſure be kept from any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration, or the right of voting, Servius 


Tullius artfully contrived the Comitia Centu- 


riata, and divided the people into certain 
claſſes, which were eſtimated not in pro- 


heads of the poppies, to ſhew that his ſon ſhould cut off 
the heads of the chief amongſt the Gahians, to whom he 
had fled from the ſevgrities of his father. Whilft this 
tyrant was beſieging Ardea, the citizens took the pretence, 
given them by the attempt his ſon Sextus made upon the 
chaſtity of Lucretia, to get rid of his tyranny. Tarquin 
daniſhment. 2 
For an account of theſe Q mitia, the reader may 
qui olim Nomanos, &c. ex- 


phicatio. | Sect. I. cap. 5, 6, 7 and 8. or Pitiſe, Lexic. 
r 


MT. according 


2 


ſubdued at length, 
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-according” to their income and eſtates, by 


by which means the poor ſeldom were 
admitted to give their ſuffrages. ; 
Aſter the expulſion of the kings, the Ro- 111. v. C 


mans choſe two conſuls, whoſe authority at 


firſt differed little from that of kings. But 


that they might not ſeem to have taken two 


kings inſtead of one, changing only the 
name of king, it was provided by law, that 


the conſuls ſhould be annual magiſtrates : 


the firſt conſuls were Junius Brutus ahd 


Tarquinius Collatinus. 


The wars which the N avried on 
under conſuls were either 11 ads gn or 


_ domeſtic. 


The principal enemies, whoſe arms and 
picweſy' the Romans proved in Italy, were 
the Hetrurians, the Vejentes, Gauls, Samnites, 


and Tarentines. The moſt powerful of theſe tv. v. Cc 
were the Gauls, who under the command of 


Brennus took Rome, and beſieged the capitol: 


But Camillus haſtening to aſſiſt the beſieged, 


drove the Gauls from the capitol, and made 
a great ſlaug _— of them. In ' memorial 
therefore of his having ſaved; the city, he 
was. called a . Rocnulus. Nor were v. v. C. 
the Samnitic and Tarentine wars leſs ſevere, 


when Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called in to 


aid the Tarentines, reduced the common- 


wealth of Rome to 55 ſtraights : but being 
is forced to quit Italy. 
After 
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After his departure, hh; fel n the 
Roman yoke “. 

The principal foreign. Wars e | 

r. dv. 1. The three Carthaginian or 8 Wars. 
For Carthage was a rival to Rome, and often 
_ contended with her for ſuperiority. This city, 
which was at that time one of the moſt 
celebrated for trade, and was grown remark- 
ably opulent by her commerce, began to ſpread 
far and near the terror of her arms. For ſhe 
not only made a great part of Africa border- 
ing upon her tributary, but ſent forces into 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. Hence proceeded 
wars with the Romans, the two former of 
vn. v. C. which were long and violent, but i in _ third 

e 1 was utterly deſtroyed. | 

vi.v.C. ' 2. The two Macedonian wan, 3 firſt 
and Philip, the ſecond againſt, Perſeus, 
who being — by the conſul Paulus 
/Emilius was carried in triumph. | 

3. The Syrian war ne Antiochus the 
Great, as above. 


| vat. v. S, The Grecian war, in «which the famous 


8 city of Corinth was razed to the ground. 
5. The Cimbrian war, which was of ſuch 
WO that had it not been for Caius 
| t 
: * The 1 were near 500 years in conquering 
Italy; but afterwards, the conqueſt of all the nations 
round the Mediterrancai did not coſt them above half 
the time. 


1 — 
* 


Marius, 


* 
8 
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Marius, who lived at that times, Hows would. 
| have been no more . 

6. The war with the Helveti and Gauls 
who were at wee — "ou ſs 
Cæſar. 

The Sticcipal cv wars were; 

1. Between Marius, Cinna, pag Sylla, i in 
which Sylla being e RG — 

al dictator. 

2. Between Pompey ee in 1 Which vin. ls 
Cr prevailed, and having defeated Pompey 
in e of auen. e end to 

aha . om Odins, in 
| whith Octvius proving. victor,/ in the _ 
fight at Actium, the liberties of the Romans An. 723. 
mene acer he founded, the Raman 
monar 
\ Concerning te real cauſe ofthe il war, 
may obſerve ; it ha to Rome, 
nos muſt always be tbe cles that when 
the nobles riſe up againſt tyrants, and deftroy 
or abridge the regal power, they conſult 
their ovyn intereſt in new modelling the ſtate, 
For it ſeems to be indiſputable that Brutus 
and his aſſociates, who were · all of them 


We. The author. ſhould i in this place haye mentioned 
the Michridatic war, with Michridates king of Pontus, 
Wich was long and obſtinate, that prince having ſup- 
ported himſelf 26 years againſt the Rae notwith- 
ſtanding the defeats he met with from Sylla and Lu- 
eullus. At = aged 9 over that prince, 
28 e as over his WET | 


| Patricians, 


if you conſider the condition of the 
they were not delivered from 
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dominion to the nobles, as it is not credible 


that thoy ſhould, at the hazard of their 


lives, get rid of kings, and leave to the lower 
people the fruits of ſo much labour and peril. 


And the form of government eſtabliſhed after 
the expulſion of the kings, ſhews it to have 
been the principal care of the nobles, that 
the e W ſhould reſide in the 


ſenate and two conſuls with regal power, to 


the excluſion of ar common people. 


| "iy 
ſway, 
but from the hated name of kings only, and 


were ſometimes treated with more kern 
5 under the ſenate and the conſuls than under 


Hence in deſpair they left the city, 


nor a be prevailed upon to return, till a 
proper officer was granted chem. vrho might 


the meaneſt citizen the great 
and powerful. Tribunes of 


e people there- 
fore were created, whoſe inſtitution ſufficiently 


provided for the ſecurity, of the loweſt of the 


people. But the creation of theſe tribunes 
was the cauſe and origin of all the troubles 
that followed. For from that time the 
Roman people were divided into two factions, 
the nobles and plebeians: and the tribunes 
did not think it enough to repel the injuries 
of the Patricians, but endeavoured to ſubvert 
all the authority of the ſenate. Firſt, they 
GR La force an menaces, that the 

l Patricans, 
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Patricians ſhould inter- marry with the ple- 
cbelans, and then that one of the + conſuls 
ſhould always be choſen from amongſt the 
people. They even attempted to make laws 
and exerciſę the rights of ſupreme power 
without leave of the ſenate. But all theſe 
things were not carried without great ſtrug- 
gling and ſometimes force, the ſenate now 
boldly and openly oppoſing, at other times 
by artifice and ſchemes endeavouring to defeat 
the encroachments of the 'tribunes *. At 


_  ® Theprivilege of inter marriages ſeems rather a prin- 
ciple of union and reconcilement, than of variance and 
diſſention; and that one conſul ſhould be choſen out of 
the people, beſides that it was moſt reaſonable, ſeemed 
well contrived to preſerve the political balance even, 
which could not be done without ſome fort of equality. 
As to the conteſts between the ſenate and the tribunes, 
as in bringing the affair of Coriolanus not before the 
Comitia Centuriata, which was evidently calculated to 
-exclude the common peaple, but before the Comma Tri- 
. buta, where every man had his ſuffrage, and the nobles 
were not excluded, in this and other conteſts, perhaps 
the people were leſs to blame than the nobles. But this, 
and other curious matters GY to the commonwealth 
of Rome, is largely diſcourſed of in the notes to a moſt 
accurate and elegant tranſlation of Dionyſius of Hali- 
ecarnaſſus, by the very learned Mr. Spelman. It is cer- 
tain the conduct of the nobles had been ſuch as rendered 
it abſolutely neceſſary to chuſe ſuch an officer as the 
tribune to protect the people againſt them. The people 
had left the city in deſpair, and would never have returned 
to it again, unleſs ſuch an officer was created. The 
appointment of tribunes therefore was ſo far from being 
the cauſe of ruin, evil, or declenſion to the Roman 
ſtrength or greatneſs, magnificence or liberty, that they 
were then neceſſary to the * of Rome; and * | 
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the Romans; tired with theſe calami- 


5 pag * that the wounds given to the Re- 


public could no other way be healed than by 
committing the ſupreme power to one man. 
Dictators therefore were created 1 
Dann at the end of the di p 
relapſed into their old diſtethper,” till 
at laſt they ſubmitted eee N 
dominion of one. e 
The ſtate of arts "R's loner under the 
-cnnculs-« was not very flouriſhing-. 
The Romans, giving up their whole time 
to the cultivation of arms and re, 
ſlighted other arts and learning. How great 
their ignorance of arts was appears amongſt 
other inſtances from the edict of Mummius, 
who having deſtroyed Corinth, ordered the 
pictures painted by ſome of the moſt celebrated 
her tribunes loſt their influence, ſhe loſt her liberty. The 
ſoldiers received double pay, and the ſenators Were in- 
creaſed eo too great a number, and were too eaſily cor- 
rupted, and from theſe cauſes principally 8 the 
ruin of the commonwealth; Cæſar acted by OO, 
and Octavius more powerfully by his 3 over 
 #nate, whilſt Brutus and Caſſius, and the other murderers 


of Czfar, aſſaſſinated him, without deriving any advan- 
tage from his death, either to the republic or themſelves 

but gave up all the opportunity of making any politica tical 
uſe of that event to Antony, their enemy and Cæſar's 
friend. That Cæſar loved rutus appears from his will, 


and he had lately pardoned the other conſpirators who had 


been of Pompey's party. He was ſubject to epileptic fits, 
and if they had waited for the natural expiration of his 
days, they might have ſucceeded better, they could not 
ave ſucceeded worſe z and as they were not b for 
event, his murder * inexcuſable, 


| 
; 
| 
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artiſts in all Greece to be carried to Rome, 


with this caution, that if any were loſt in the 
way, they ſhould be obliged" to make up the 


number. And in the time of Cato the elder, 


when ſome of the ableſt philoſophers in Greece 


came to Rome, at the inſtance of the fame 


Cato, they were ordered to depart the 


left the minds of the youth ſhould be _ 


rupted by philoſophy, = rendered too ſoft 


for military atchievements. But, towards the 


end of the Republic, the: Romany Vegi ta 
| Imitate the Greeks in arts and learning. An- 
ciently they had no written laws at — till 


the laws of Solon were brought from Athens 


to the city. Theſe laws generally called the 
laws of the twelve tables, becauſe they were 
Written on twelve tables, conſtituted the civil 
law of the Romans, Theſe laws were after- 


wards corrected by various decrees of the 
ſenate; orders of the people, and edicts of 
the Prætors. It was called a Law when 


' commanded by the whole people; a ſenatus- 


conſultum, or decree of the ſenate, when or- 
dered by the ſenate only; a plebiſcitum or 
act of the commons, w en directed by the 
tribune of the people; and order of council, 
75 age e when ee 9 ra 
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e to conſider the ſtate of ae empire, as 


K * — * 5 
th n 


THE - HISTORY. oF THE FOURTH 
pr 6 Hon MONARCHY. 8 


hs this AER to the hiſtory of the lat 
& the four monarchies, we open a very ſpa- 
cious field, marked with a great variety of 
objects; for many kingdoms and common- 


| wealths, flouriſhing to this day under their 


own kings and governors, ſtarted up from 
the broken remains of the Roman monarchy. 
To preſerve order of time, it will be beſt to 


divide this hiſtory into ages; but, as the 


memory of beginners is here to be conſidered, 
and care muſt be taken, that they be not 
confus d with too complicated a variety of 
things, I have judg d it moſt convenient to 
treat ſingly of the principal kingdoms arifing 
out of the fourth monarchy, after I oth 


concluded the hiſtory of that monarchy. 


ſhalt therefore firſt diſcourſe of the riſe, *> 
progreſs, and end of the Roman monarchy, 
and then paſs to the hiſtory of Sher naliens, 
Fame arly the European. 

As the Roman ame N it had 
ſtood long united, was at length divided into 


two equal parts, viz. the eaftern and weſtern 


empires, it may be conſidered iſt, according 


to the ſtate it was in, before that diviſion, 


2dly, after that diviſion : but I ſhall take the 


- it 
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it 2 n'd to be maler Pagan and op ; 
rors. . 
The pagan emperors Were; 4 
* ITO 2 of 2 empire, who 
: allay'd all diſcords, with which the 
re tarng ll had been agitated, enjoy'd a long and 
Noche reign v. Under this pacific. emperor, iſt cent. 
the true prince of peace, and redeemer of 
the world, Jeſus Chriſt was born. This is 
the commencement of the chriſtian era, 
chriſtian chronologers being accuſtomed to 
compute times from the nativity of Chriſt. 


N e reigned happily near 57 years 


oy Tiberius, ( fon of Tiberius N ero, and 
Livia Druſilla, afterwards: married to Au- 
guſtus) a ſuſpicious, angry, cruel man. He 
retir d to the iſland Capreæ, where he waſted 
his age in a vile and filthy manner, having 
N a: Care of the eee to 


5 we; „ Schanus, 


5 He reigned 44 years after the battle of Activm, Sie 
died A. C. C e was 
aſſiſted in his government by Mzcenas, who 8 the - 
nobles, and by Agrippa, who was a friend to the common 
people and the commonwealth of Rome, and therefore 
Auguſtus preſerved: all the appearances of a popular form 
of government, even whilſt he was diveſting the people 
of all real authori He ſurvived theſe able miniſters, 
and b fron falſe eps was made ſenſible of, and ae 

oſs. ä 

+ He rei d 22 ears, lived 78, ad ace AC, 
One of his Met pions was the 8285 oY 4 
of _ to poiſon his nephew Germanions at 


. 
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2 Sejanus, 2 man molt like himfelf,” a deviſes 


crucified, dies, and riſes from the dead. 
3. Cams Caligula, fo called from what 


was uſually worn on the leg in the camp, 


more a monſter than a man, of whom Ti- 


berius was uſed to fay, that he brot * up 


a ſerpent for the Roman people. Such was 
the folly of this emperor, that arrogating 
divine majeſty: to himſelf, he would be ſalut- 


ed with u ine title of Jupiter; and ſuch his 


barbarity, as to wiſh the Roman people had 


but one neck, that he might cut it off at 


one ſtroke. At length he was killed by the 
tribune: Caſſius and Sabinus, - 


4. Claudius, who on account of his folly 
| and 8 city may rather be ſaid to have 


verned by others, than to have go- 
ane His wife Meſſalina was: io 


he 34t! of his age, after he had adopted © . 
fücceſſor. He was an excellent prince, and the army, 

then under his We in Germany, would have choſen 
him emperor as ſoon as the death of Auguſtus was 
known, but he refuſed that honour, and with difficulty 
quieted the ſoldiers. Theodorus Gadareus, preceptor to 


this emperor, faid he was a Jump of _ mam Ad in 
1 
| u to reign about the 37th year of Chrift, 


x ; 


| 604 was oder in the year 41, having reigned three years, | 


two months, and eight days 

- His mother Antonia uſed to ſay, when ſhe met with 
2 very filly fellow, he is as great a fool as my ſon 

Claudius. He died A. C. $4, being mote than 63 years 

old, of eech n 13 youre; _ months, and 


S 
debauched 


of villainies. Under this emperor Chriſt is 


>, nds wa os as OT UT. OOTY EE oe” I ERIE 
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Abies, and impudent a woman, ee 


ſhe was not aſhamed to marry Caius Silius, 
during the life of her huſband. Claudius 
had another wife called Agrippina, whoſe 
ſon Nero he adopted, to the excluſion of 
Britannicus, whom he had by Meſſalina. 
Under this emperor Great Britain was reduced) 

to the form of a province. 
5. Nero, the ſcourge of ani after 
whom che more cruel tyrants: (none more 
cruel than himſelf) have been called Nero's. 
For the firſt five years indeed he reigned with 
applauſe, whence that fa: ing of Trajan's 
cunctłos principes longe aheſe a' Neronts quin-- 
quennio, that all princes were far ſhort of the 
firſt frre years of Nero's. reign, His preceptors 
were Burrhus and Seneca, the firſt renowned 
for his ſkill-in arms, the other for his wiſdom 
and learning. Provoked to virtue by the par- 
8 tual admonitions of theſe men, he ruled at 
Fiſt ſt with ſo much clemency, that when he 
was to ſign an order far the death of any 
perſon he uſed to ſay, vellem me neſcire literas, 
b with I could "ag write, But ſoon changing 
his manners, an his preceptors to death, 
ra his brother Britannicus, and killed 

mother Agrippina, and his wives Octavi 

and Poppæa. He ſunk. into ſo great babe 
and ſuch fooliſh luxury as to ſet fire to the city 
of Rome, to fiſh with nets of gold, and never 
twice to wear the ſame cloaths, At laſt the 
N 8 to aſſert their rights, he {Ms 
en 


B 
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ſaken of all, and puts an end to himſelf *; 
grieving that the world ſhould be deprived of 


| ſo great an artiſt, meaning a lutaniſt or fiddler. 


6. Galba, who was ſaluted Em - "i 


the Spaniſh army, and ſoon. after 


the Pretorians for; his too great every Wy 


ciſed upon the ſoldiers. 


7. Otho, who being ovengome: oy Viellu 
kills himſelf with his own hand f. 


8. Vitellius ſucceſſor to Ocho, a man 5 | 


incontinent gluttony and cruelty ; but his 
reign alſo was ſhort; for Veſpaſian being 


declared emperor, by the Syrian legions, he 


is dragged half. naked into the Forum by the 


Roman people, and with moſt exquiſite tor- 
ments torn. to pieces, and thrown. _ 17 


Tiber with a hock. 


9. Veſpaſian, amalons of the. virtues wi 


Auguſtus; of that clemency as to be en 


* In the 32d year of his a age, after having reigned: 13 
years, ſeven-months, and 28 ay 

after there appeared a man who underſtood muſic as well 
as Nero, and pretended he was Nero. He impoſed: upon 
ſo many as to become formidable at ſea, but was killed in 
a naval engagement by Calpurnius Aſprenas, and brought 


to Rome; where the people were nne at the Ss 


he bore to the late emperor. _ 
4 He was created emperor in June 68, and killed on 
the 10th of January, 69, in the 7 3d year of his age. 

1 He was a very debauched wicked prince, and rei igned 
onl three months and ſeven days. 

4 He is ſaid, in the reign of Claudius, to have l 
one of Meſlalina's ſlippers under his robe to kiſs it. His 
reign was ſhort, about eight months five lays. Killed 
in the e $70 year of his age. ww 


8 | At 


8, A. C. 68. Two years | 
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at the infliction of puniſhment, even when it if cent. 
was right. But he was not free from avarice; 
for he laid a tax upon urine, and uſed to ſay 

that gain made every thing ſmell Toe boms 
ucry odor e're'qualibet *, 

10. Titus , on account FOR this finale 

burnanity, was called the delight of mankind; © 

he was fo generous, that if he had paſſed a 
day, without exerciſing his uſual goodneſs, he 
uſed this memorable ſaying; my friends, I 
have loſt a day! Amici, diem perdidi. He 
deſtroyed. eee in che life-time ay his 
EN” 1 

1K. Domitianf 5 bettet of Titus; a Wk 

impious man, who grievouſſy perſecuted the 

chriſtians. At laſt grown deteſtable to all, 

on account of his cruelty, he is 2 to death 

by his own guards. 

12. Cocceius Nerva $, a man of W 

and moderation, who acquired the dominion, 
when he was a fc in life. When there- | 


; 3 'Died July a0, A. C. 79. 

; aged 69, one month ven dam : 

5 + He 127 two years, two months, and 20 days. 

Died in 41. He is ſuppoſed to have been 

8 poiſoned by. bis rother, who ſucteeded him. 

t This is the emperor who, in the beginning of kis 
reign, entertained himſelf with killing of flies, and of 

| _— Vibius Criſpus ſaid, being aſked who was with the 

eror, not ſo much as a fly. He was killed the 18th 

3 A. C. 96, aged 55. Reigned 15 years. 

e rei one year, four months, nine days. 


Lan 275 275. C. 98, i in the: __ 88 of his age. 
fore, 


A 


"ſcans 
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POS he found himſelf unequal to {a greata 


burden, he dogs Ulpius Trajan. 


e eee 


killed in affairs of war, and ſo wiſe and 


; moderate, as to. deſerve - the ſurname of 


tid cent. 


Optimus, the beſt. He ſubdued all the eaſt. 


He deſtroyed the empire of the Parthians, 
which had hitherto remained unconquered. 
Such was the juſtice of this emperor, that 


when he delivered according to —_ the 
ſword to the chief of __ ofa uy he 


added, uſe this for me, if I rul 
and againſt me if I rule — og _ pro 


me ſi juſte en ebe * 


atere. + 

14. Alius Adrianus -C. a man of. uneven 
diſpoſition of mind, equally diſtinguniſhed for 
his vices | and bis virtues, He reduced the 


"* He reigned 19 years, fix Sad" 15 days, Died 
in | Citi of a bloody flux, or, as ſome think, of poiſon 
A. C. 137, aged 64. He built che famous pillar, called 
by his name, in ſeven years. In his reign flouriſhed Plu- 
Rar , Lucian, the Jounger Pliny, Suetonius, Florus, and 

acitus. 

+ He died July 10; A. C. 138. Reigned 20 years 11 
months, aged 62. In his time lived Ptalemy, 1 —— 
andria, the aſtronomer, Juſtin, and A. Gellius. H 
into Britain, and ſeparated Scatland from e by a 
wall of 80, ooo paces. He Was the enen e 5 0 
to alis foul when ng.) 

* Anim 6 Yagul, blandula, oo gan e id 
57 I comeſque corporis 
Quæ nun abibis in loca, 
x Wee rigica, nudula, 
ec ut ſoles dabis jocos.” 


tumul- 
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| tumultuous. ews, who had riſen 2 the 11d, cont 
command of Barchocheba, making a great 
Laughter of them. He had an excellent me- 
mory, and was {killed in every, the minuteſt 
art. More learned therefore than thoſe who 
profeſſed the arts, he 55 at, and rallied 
them, preferring Cato. eee and Ennius | 
to Virgil. | 
43; Antoninus Pius *, Mepied by [7 = WY 
whe: for his virtues, , his humanity, and the 
ſweetneſs of his manners, deſerved d the name 
of Pious. | Whilſt he lived he governed the 
world by his quthority. alone without ein 
to war. | 
16. Marcua e & given. to p 
fophy, as to acquire the name of the Philo- 
ſopher. He 25 in all things a prince of tlie 8 
reateſt moderation. He was ſucceſsful in 
war with the Marcomanni and Quadi. He 
had that faying of "Plato's, for ever in his 
mouth, Happy is that ſtate where pile opher 
are kings, and kings philoſophers: --- 
17. Lucius Commodus' f ſncceeded,” the 
unworthy ſon of a moſt worthy farther. For 
in in cruelty, luſt, foul and baſe arts he was moſt 


te died March 7A QC: 161, aged . mee; 
to the empire in ebruary 13 8. Rei 22 yeas, 
ſeven months, 26 days. Then lived Polycarp, Juſtinthe 
Chriſtian martyr, Galen, and lian. + 
+ He died in Pannonia March 17, 180, aged 58, of 


which her I 
t He pos uns Go bn laſt aw of that year, in the 22d 
PO ofthis e after a K 13 years. Wo. 


—— ————— - CS = 
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7 like unto Nero. He y was therefor © kita for 


hs barbarity, and the Senate pronounced him 
— to men and gods. 


18. Helvius Pertinax * Who bras" abbed 
by his palace, before he had reigned three 
months, by the fury of the ſoldiety, who bein, 
moſt corrupt, (and imputient . "iſciptine, 
did not. approve of him+. 

19. Septimius Severus I, a man really, : as 
well as nominally ſevere: he caſhiered the 
Prætorians, who had ünworthily put to death 
Pertinax. He encountered and overcame ſe- 
verally Piſcennius Ni a x præfect in Syria, and 
Clodius Albinus prefect of Britain, who were 

ind cent. both competitors for the empire. After many 

reat actions performed by him in the i 

e died at Vork in Britain. : 


„ He ws 6g cies eld] Nee bn reign, was 
Soſen by the prætorian guard, and approved of by the 
_ ſenate, on Account of his experience. He was murdered 
in 193. two months 2 5 days after his election. 

1 dd; Didius Julianus, the lawyer, WhO bought the 
empire, when the pretorian ' s put it up to ſale. 
He was ſoon put to death, and ſuecetded by Seyerus. 

After he Dad declared his ſons Cæſars, Caracalla, 
impatient to reign, following his father, drew his ſword 
to kill him, but was prevented by the outcry. of "thoſe 
about him. The father ſeemed to take no notice of this 
intended parricide, but it threw him into fuch melancholy, 
as Killed him at York:the- qth of February, 2117, after 


having 3 89 . 29h pe e Hive” Rn 


Aged 67 
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20. Antoninus Caracalla * and Geta, two nid cent: 


ſons of Severus, reigned with equal authority 
auſter the death of their father. Geta was of 
a mild temper, the other raſh and fierce and 
cruel: hence proceeded ſeeds of perpetual 
diſcord between theſe brothers, ſo unlike to 
one another. At laſt Caracalla kills (the un- 
fortunate)-Geta in the arms of his mother : 
and he himſelf, after a cruel and abominable 
reign of fix years is ſlain by Macrinus, 

21, Macrinus I ho flew Caracalla, after an 
unſuccelfal War With the Parthians, Is ſlain 
by the ſoldiers. f 


22. Upon the death of Macrinus, Varins 


Antoninus I is raiſed to the empire, who 
being a prieſt of the Idol Heliogabalus, was 
himſelf: called | Heliogabalus. This Varius 
was the ſlave of every villany and vice; he 
both committed and ſuffered what decency 
forbids to mention. At laſt when he was 
contriving the death of Alexander; whom he 
had adopted, he is put to death by the ſoldiers, 


ps Caracalla reigned fix years, two months, fix days. 
Spartianus ſays he was 40, and Geta 23 years old. day 

1 Elected 2 in 217. He had been a gladiator, 

huntlman,. notary, &c. e reigned one year and two 
months. 


. 2 Hex put ſeveral 8 to death, 3 they refuſed | 


to A of a ſenate of ladies to determine the affairs of 
that ſex, and of which his mother was to have been 
Mad. la Préſidente. He was killed March 10, A. C. 
222. Reigned three years, nine mais; four wy, 

808 18, or 20 years. 
K 2 | and 
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1d cent. and after having been dragged. through the 


city is thrown into the Tiber. ' 

23. Alexander Severus *, a good and juſt 
prince, and a lover of learnin Thi learned 
emperor. forbid the ſale of "employnients, 
aſſerting that it was not to be expected that 
a man ſhould not fell what he had bought. 
He therefore gave ſalaries out of the Treat 
to the rulers of provinces, that mig t 
not be a burden to the people, In the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, he made uſe of " Ulpian 


a lawyer of great fame. He was ſucceſsful 


in his war againſt Artaxerxes, the new king 


of Perſia; * after that he undertook an 
expedition into Germany, in which he was 


flain by ſome of the ſoldiers. 

24. Julius Maximinus of Thrace +, a man 
of fierce manners, and great bulk, and fo 
ſtrong, that he could tear up trees by the 
roots with his hands, and eat 40 pounds of 
| . the was killed the 18th of K March, 235, aged 29 
Reigned 13 years nine days. 

1 He was originally a epherd of mean extract, and 
when emperor he 5 to death his moſt ancient friends, 
and all who could account of his ori The 

moſt noble e de en and of theſe he 

faftened ſome to a exoſs, others he dreſſed in the ſkins of 


beaſts, and expoſed them to wild animals to be torn to 


8 He reigned 7 ars, was killed, together with 
ſon, in 238. ather was 65, and the ſon 21 

years of age. The f. fon was to be pitied, if what is ſaid 
Sr bin be true, that he had not the cruel diſpoſition of 
his father, was very handſome, and had ſtudied the Greek 
3 Roman letters to perfedion. 1 


meat 


Sans 2 oc ac Ja 
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meat in a day. He raged cruelly againſt the id cents 
Roman ſenate, and a the Chriſtians. 
And being declared b former, an enemy 
to the Roman people, 5 is e by the 
ſoldiers at the Wage of Aquile | 
25. That Tyrant 1 put to l Maxi- 
mus and * Balbinus are raiſed to the empire 
by favour of the Senate, but are both ſoon 
_ _ Gord the ſoldiers. 


ian +, a young prince « os pions th 
He was ſucceſsful in war, 


_ in a little time killed by the. ſoldiers, 
whom Philip, chief of the prætorian, had 
Gen 8 

27. Philip the Arabian t, in whoſe reign 
were inſtituted the ſecular games, the city 
having then ſubſiſted a thouſand years. But 
after a reign of five years, both he and his 
ſon are dan by the ſoldiers. 

28. Decius $, a ſevere perſecutor of the 
chriſtians, - in other reſpects a man of excellent 
rene and well ikilled in was: he 


. * 10 or 11 e 8 
60 years old. He is e to have been an excellent poet 
and orator, and a good man. r called Pupienus, 
was 74 erde . were . TM the 
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nu em, was drowned in a marſh, fighting _— wy 


Barbarians *. - 

29. Valerianus and Galliens, t pure were 
the manners of the former, that when he was 
| Cenſor, all bore him teſtimony, that the whole 
life of Valerianus, was a cenſure, or reforma- 
tion of manners. Being taken in a war'againft 
the Perſians, by Sapor king of Perſia, he was 
flea'd alive . In the mean time Gallienus the 
fon, loſt in luxury and debaucheries, / ſuffers 
the empire to be torn from him on all ſides 
by barbarians and tyrants. Hence thirty 

rors created every where, in the empire 
itſelf, riſe againſt him; they are called by 
hiſtorians the thirty tyrants. Amongſt them 
was Zenobia, wife to Odenatus prince of 

Palmyra, a woman of martial ſpirit, who 
ſpread her conquering arms far * the 
eaſtern world. Ei 26 

30. Claudius II. a f frugal. abba ent 
man, He was ſucceſsful in his war againſt the 
Goths. For it appears that 320; oo Goths | 
were ſlain, and two thouſand ſhips ſunk. 
This worthy prince died of the plague . i 


» Here our author ſhould hens inserted Gallus, MR 
his ſon Voluſianus, who reigned two or three years; and 
ÆEmilianus, who reigned x ca three months. _ - | 

- + About the year 260. Theſe colle nor begin their 
about the year 254. Gallienus and his ſons are id 
5 been put to death by Claudius about 268. 
t He was cruel to the Chriſtians, and died in 705 
after having reigned one year 10 months, and ſome days, 


aged about 32. x 


31. Aurelian 


' 
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31. Aurelian, is reckoned amongſt the beſt. 114 cent, 


or princes,” only he was rather inclined to 
ſeverities*. He carried Zenobia a captive in 
triumph, who till then had been unconquered. 
In the fixth year of his reign he was ſlain 
by the ſoldiers. 
32. Claudius Tacitus +, a man of excallegr 
morals, who reported himſelf to be of the 


fame family with the hiſtorian of that name, 


and therefore ordered bis buſt to be ſet up in 
all libraries. 


3p: Aurelius Probus Þ» A man 8 both 
for 


is probity of manners, and military ſkill, 
He, having fought with ſucceſs againſt the 
Germans, is at length ſlain by his ſoldiers. 
34. Aurelius Carus $ is Fi ox to ſucceed 
Probus. He created his ſons  Carinus and 
Numetianus Cæſars. Having ſubdued Meſo- 
1 and 2 roceeded as far as Cteſiphon, 
he is ſtruck dead 
rianus a prince of good morals was killed by 
his father-in-law Aper. Carinus too, a young 
man of bad morals, died fect tha pager of 
Roſe about him. | 


wy They aid he would hab MET 1884 Aoftor if * 


hank not taken away too much blood. He was killed in 
275, after a reign of five years ſix months, aged 75. 
+ There was an interregnum of about ſeven months 
before his election. He reigned 1 fix more, and was aſlaſſi- 
nated by the ſoldiers in 275. 
He was the fon of a peaſant in Dee 
fox s four months. | 
| Elected i in 262, died in 283. 
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with lightening. Nume- 


38. Diocleſian, 
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35. Diocleſian &, he flew Aper pers who. had 
- kale Numerian ; and by killing 1 
i rediction, Ahh bad 8 | 
been delivered in his favour, that he mould 
be an emperor, when he killed an Aper (this 
word is latin for a wild boar. ) After Afics this he 
created Conſtantius Chlorus, ' and Gallerius 
Maximian, Czfars +, and did many gallant 
actions, which merited a triumph: at laſt he 
with Maximian quitted the purple, and grew 
old in retirement. 

36. Conſtantius 72 the father of [Se BAY 
tine che Great, whoſe hiſtory concludes the 


9 75 of the pagan emperors. 


5 te of Rome under che 
bee peer Was as follows. 

The condition of the Romans being chang- 
ed, and the majeſty of the empire transferred 
to Auguſtus hens: that ſome ſhadow of 
2 liberty might ſeem to remain, the 

e prudently declared, that he did not 


abe the W ts lan 9 | 


* Died 10316. EEE 88 

He made Maximian his 'Collog e ede 
him Augſtus, the next year after e had created him 
Cæſar. Our author ſeems to en Maximiamus 
Herculeus, who xefigned, - with Gallerius Maximiane, who 
ſucceeded.to the empire with Conſtantius Chlorus, See 
Petav. Rat. Temp. F. I. pa page 21 

1 Conſtantius created 5 1 en 291. He and 
Gallerius were emperors in "304, by the reſignation of 
Maximilian eee Cd die pt 
July 25 5 306. 
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more than ten years, nor would take away 
from the authoxity of the Senate, or the tights 
e But the firſt ten years being 

he undertook another term for the 
ſame time, as intreated to it 
33 3 

enſigns of antient liberty to be 
the ſenate, conſular dignity, and r Sr a the 
tribunes, &c. publicly proteſting, that he only 
took upo N peed of thoſe provinces 
— were moſt liable to diſturbances and 
on ng. rk _ as _ be 
More y pt in clr 5 to judge 
ment of the Senate. They, wha were com- 


by the prayers 


miſſioned by the ſenate to govern provinces, 


were called Proconſuls; by Auguſtus, Pro- 
prætors only. — — Ks 


and death of ſoldiers was not allowed to the 


4 Proconſuls, tho' it was to the Propretors, the 


former had the preference in title and form 

only, and the latter in real and true authority. 

He n alſo the rights of voting to the 

57 e, which right had been much impaired 

55 e triumvirate; but then he reſtored them 
t 


liberty. in ſuch manner, that he himſelf 


e e wer to controul the elec. 
This — of liberty remained for 

| „ e in Rome, even after the geath of 
Auguſtus, but then it was no more than a 
—_ neither the ſenate nor the 
oo e, dared to exerciſe thoſe rights, that 
A been granted them, without knowing by 


In that time he ſuffered all 
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__wANINTRODUCTION 
the will of the empeor. The majeſty of the 
whole empire, therefore, reſided in the em- 
perors alone, who careſſed only the ſoldiers, 
; P73 ſafe under their-guard, 'they held the 
city in oppreſſion. Beſides the _— diſ- 
perſed throughout the provinces, which ſtood 
ready to obey the emperor's nod, there were 
prætorian ſoldiers or body- guards, ſupported 
in Rome, at a vaſt expence by the emperors. 
Theſe prætorians in proceſs of time began to 
be very troubleſome to the ee o that 
they were compelled to purchaſe their favour, 
by augmenting their pay, and by other great 
gifts: for the | ſoldiers diſcovering that the 
empire was in their hands, frequently cut off 
lack emperors as were diſagreeable to them, 
and ſubſtituted others who promiſed more- in 
the place of them. And at length it came 
to that paſs, that the prætorians put up the 
empire. to ſale, and Didius Julianus “ was not 
aſhamed to bid for the ſovereign command. 
This evil ſpread itſelf from the prætorian 
guards to the reſt of the troops, many of 
which were quartered in the frontier provin- 
ces. And when one part of the army refuſed 
to acknowledge the right of another to create 
an emperor, there were often great diſtur- 
bances, ſeveral emperors choſen at a time, 
and deadly conteſts amongſt them for ſove- 
reignty.| Such: was de form: of government 
3 eien St.” £25015 OF OI eee 
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TO UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
under the pagan emperos, and this military 
the Greats. | 
AFR 8 
After the aſcenſion of Chriſt, his diſciples 


began to ſow the ſeeds ＋ of his religion far 


and wide; and the truth of the doctrine from 


heaven 


From the building the city of Rome, to the time of N 


ine the Great, were 933 years, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton's computation : the vulgar makes it 
1059 years. N 2 | 4 
It is not poſſible to imagine the diſciples, who had 
forſaken Jeſus at his death, ſhould at once take ſuch an 
amazing turn, in favour of their maſter and his religion, 
as they did, if they had not been convinced of the truth 
of all they ſaid. No difficulties were too great for them 
to encounter; their travels, fatigues, labours, tortures, 
deaths, are clear proofs of their ſincerity, as was the 
amazing ſwiftneſs with which Chriſtianity ſpread itſelf 


over the world, a proof not only of its ſuperior excel- 


lency, but of the extraordinary powers of thoſe who pro- 


pagated it, The firſt Chriſtians were fo far from being 
| ſuperſtitious, or enthuſiaſts (in the modern ſenſe of the 


word) that they were on the contrary. the freeſt thinkers 
of their times. And Juſtin, called the Martyr, who was 
himſelf a philoſopher, embraced harry becauſe he 

found it to be the only true philoſophy. The hiſtorical 


facts relating to it are ſhewn in a ſmall book, intitled, 


An Argument in Defence of Chriſtianity, taken from the 
Conceſſions of its moſt ancient adverſaries, to ſtand upon 
the moſt convincing and unqueſtionable Evidence of all 
other Facts of ſo remote Anti 
ceed the force and clearneſs of that prophecy in the 53d 
of Iſaiah, where ſo many circumſtances of the Meffiah 


are recorded, all agreeing to the perſon and character of 


Jeſus, and of him only» who alone can be ſaid to have 


quity- But nothing can ex- 


"5 
ſyſtem endured till the time of Conſtantine 


laid down his life for all, to have borne our iniquities, to 
have ſeen the feed he had ſown flouriſh after kis * | 
1 ; : an . 
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AN INTRODUCTION - 


but by other nations. But as now the chri- 
ſtian religion had increaſed greatly, and in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, with very ſwift advances, 


overſpread almoſt the whole empire, the Ro- 


man emperors began to perſecute it with the 

The lies and calumnies generally ſpread 
abroad by the ſlanderers of the chriſtian name 
gave the chief pretence for theſe perſecutions; 
as that in their ſecret and nightly aſſemblies 
the chriſtians practiſed only the moſt abomi- 
nable evils, and formed conſpiracies againſt 


the ſtate . Hence as often as any event 
aroſe that was injurious to the public, they 


believed that the Gods were angry, on ac- 
count of the neglect ſhewn to the old ſuper- 
ſtition, under which the commonwealth of 
Rome had for ſo many years ſtood ſafe and 
unſhaken, On the ſame account even the 
beſt emperors exerted: great violence againſt 
n een ee VEE Gods and 
overturners of all religion. The conſtancy 
of the martyrs did not abate but augment the 


fury of the perſecution ; for the very patience 


liny, and Julian the apoſtate, as well as 
with 
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with which they endured the moſt exquiſite 
torments was accounted obſtinacy . Ten 
moſt grievous perſecutions are reckoned under 
the heathen emperors, in which the infliction 
of penalties, tortures, and death fo remark- 
ably increaſed the number of believers, that 

in the time of Conſtantine the Great it was 
doubtful, whether in the Roman world the 
heathens or the chriſtians were the more nu- 
merous. But as this conſtancy of the mar- 
tyrs wonderfully promoted the growth of the 


infant-church, io the exceſſive zeal of ' ſome, 
and their ea to die for religion pro- 


5 


duced no flight difficulties to the church mi- 
litant, prin printipally when they ran ſpontaneous 
and uncalled to the ſeats of ty, and 
delivered informations againſt themſelyes. 1 
this procedure the perſecution, when almoſt 
quieted, would often rage again with freſh 
violence: fo that the governors of the church 
at length wiſely determined to reſtrain this 
furious zeal by proper laws. Notwithſtanding 
the general firmneſs, there were ſome who 
1 - violent heat of perſecution loſt their 
3 Some ſought eee by 


flight, among whom was Faul commeanly 
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. 11 is pennt to read che accounts delivered by the 
ancients of the death of the apoſtles, and of Clemens, 
Folycarp, Irenzus, and ſome others, and not diſcern that 
their intrepidity, always attended =—_ an amazing calme - 
neſs of mind, was the effect of ſincerity and conviction, 
and not of obſtinacy, or any bador m: volent quality. 
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AN INTRODUCTION”. 
called the Hermit, who having retired to a 
cave, there gave hiraſelf wholly to a ſolitary 
life; of which manner of living he is accounted 
to be the founder, and the chief, or firſt, of 


the order of hermits x. Others fubtued by 


torture, abſolutely fell away from the faith. 
Of theſe there were different kinds, ſome, as 
ſoon: as the perſecution: aroſe, bef6re they 
were cited, went of their own accord to the 


temples and offered ſacrifice; others. would 


not ſubmit to ſacrifice to the idols till the 
were almoſt torn to pieces by torture; theſe 
were diſtinguiſhed, by the name of ſacrificers, 
or burners of "incenſe, from the other delin- 
quents, who were called Libellatici + (regi- 
ſtered or exempts) becauſe they obtained 
price, whereby they were exempted from the 
obligation to offer ſacriſice in public. 

| With reſpect to the conſtitution of the pri- 
mitive church, the firſt chriſtians appointed 


* 
4 
4 4 


officers of different claſſes to preſide over their 


religious affairs, ſome of which were called 
biſhops, ſome preſbyters, and ſome deacons 


_ Th He fled to avoid the perſecution that happened under 


Decius in 253. The Order of the Hermits of St. Paul 
was inſtituted in Hungary by Euſebius, of Gran, in 
1215. 7 e f 3 © I : „ 


. 


' + A name given to ſuch Chriſtians as had procured 
atteſtations from the Heathen magiſtrates, of their having 


| obeyed the emperor's edicts. This exemption they ſome- 


* 


times ſolicited in their own perſons, ſometimes by others, 


' who repreſented them. | = 
"Pl je. 6 
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d all elections of biſhops; as well. as prieſts 
1 0 made without e to the e 
Tors, ſo long. as they continued to be idolaters; 
though according to the prineiples of ſound 
policy, the external government of the church 
ught to be in the power of the ſupreme 

magiſtrate. Thus every congregation exer- 
ciſed eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and when any 
error appeared, or any controverſy, of too 
great importance for a ſingle congregation to 
judge or determine, they took the opinion of 
the churches, or appointed a convention of 
the preſbyters of the neighbourhood : and this 
was the origin of - councils; the firſt of which 


was held at Jeruſalem by the holy apoſtles 


themſelves, for that very purpoſe. In theſe 
councils were enacted eock-Gafical laws. and 
conſtitutions, which laws obliged all Chriſtian 
congregations, determined all controverſies 


that aroſe among them, and tried and con- 


demned the poſitions of heretics: It is not 


our. buſineſs. here to diſcourſe of hereſies, a 


zune brood of which was produced 


during this period, ſince they belong chiefly 
to ſacred nile - 


Manes their author, who held two ſupreme 


or chief principles: their errors of old ſpread 
far in Fa 


ruſalem, with the temple, and the diſperſion 


of the Jews were evident teſtimonies to ch 
a 


2 . 2 
++ * 


The moſt noted among the 
heretics were the Manichees, ſo called ee | 


chriſtian world, and are not yet 
wholly extinguiſhed. ' The deſtruction of je- 


. AN rener oN 


truth of the tliriftiar, religion, and drove vaſt 
tudes Both of Jews and Gentiles to em- 
= 7%, For in the fixty-ſeventh year of 
{pafian; under the reign of Nero 


againſt the Jews, who then were 
: 5 he ſubdued moſt of the ſtron 
ACE in Galilee; and in Jules, and Tait 
ge to Jertifalem the capital; which his ſon 
is reduced by famine. and razed to the 
bo in the year ſeventy : with the temple 
ews loft all that was glorious and auguſt 
in hk worthip. The facrifices being at an 
end, which could not be offered any where 
Ale chan at the temple of Jerufalem, they 
fetairied only circumcifion, and the obſerva- 
tion of the Sabbath and of a few other cefe- 
monies. However, they laboured to preſerve 
for x long time ſome appearances of govern- 
ment, and even of monarchy: for in the 
third ceritury, taking advantage of the mode- 
ration of the e toward them, they 
conſtitutec an Ethnarch or ruler of their 
atio, whom they afterwards named the 


patriarch. Alter the example of che Jews | 


Our Siber l the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
The die of the Jews, and their continuance end 

reſervation, though ſcattered over the whole World, as 

never happened to any other people; and Sou not 
poſſibly therefore have been forſeen, but by the 
of Divine Providence alone, is a very evident pi bel 
revelation. If the New Teftament prediftions were — 
conſidered, they would afford a ene for 
Mn OT a that book. 


who 
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ho dwelt in Paleſtine, the Babylonian -Jews 


(for ſome had continued there even from the 


times of the captivity in Babylon) choſe to 


themſelves alſo a patriarch... So, that there 


were two governors or patriarchs, one of 
which reſided at Tiberias, the other at Baby- 


lon; the- ;dfbletion of: 1 We Mall relate 
hereaſter b 2, 4" iq; 
oFiikiperiod: afforded, 4 — harveſt of 
ticularly during the 
life of Auguſtus, in which, after Cicero and 
and Salluſt, flouriſhed: Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 
Livy, and others, who. carried the Roman 
eloquence to its higheſt elevation: à little 
after the death of Auguſtus it began to de- 


chne. Hence the Roman authors are diſtri- 


buted into four ages, namely, of gold, of 
filver. of braſs, and of iron. To the golden 
age are aſcribed the above · mentioned writers, 
and others who lived juſt before the times 
of Auguſtus. In the age of filver, Seneca, the 


elder and younger Pliny, Martial, Tacitus, 


Juvenal, Lucan, and ſome others; were of 
higher fame, the number which followed 
after theſe are generally reckoned as belonging 
either to the age of braſs, or of iron. Among 
the Greeks the moſt illuſtrious were Strabo, 
Plutarch, Dionyſius, and very many. more 
whom I need not particularly mention. Among 


the Jews: Philo, and the very famous Writer 


A the Jewiſh: antiquities and Jewiſh, war, 


made 


© 


 xvthcent. 


AN INTRODUCTION - 
Hite the Chaldee paraphraſe of the 8 
teuch, and ſome others. 
The ſtate of the fourth e; ber 
the chriſtian emperors, may be divided into 
three periods. The firſt containeth the whole 
time that the Roman world was governed 
by one emperor only. The ſecond begins 
with the diviſion of the empire after the 
death of Theodoſius the Great, and goes 
down to che extinction of the weſtern empire 
under Auguſtulus. The third reacheth from 
the fall of the weſtern empire even to the 

of Conſtantinople, areal tha downfall 
of the whole empire. 
_ The emperors of Rome before the diviſion 


of the empire were, 


"Conſtantine the 8 os firſts Chuiſtian 
5 who began to reign ſo early in the 
fourth century, as the year 12 The firſt 
years of hie government were diſturbed by 
the efforts of Maxentius in the weſt, and 

ximin in the eaſt, his collegues in the 
empire} to root out chriſtianity. But Max- 


entius periſned miſerably after he had been 
defeated in a ee battle by Conſtantine: 
and this Was 


eee e raph in bees the croſs is 
id to ha) in heavens, with 
this i teren, or bee figno wives, 1 f this 
banner ſhalt thou conquer. 

Some time after Maximin died oh a Neath 
ihe Eſtulc. Licinius, who had married the 
ſiſter of Conſtantine yet ſurvived, but not * 

LES . Itter 
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after he alſo was ſlain. Theſe tyrants being rvth cent 
thus RP __ ch the way, Conſtantine 
openly profeſſed the chriſtian religion *. While 
he nod a novice in-the Ann hs fluctuated 
between the ſect or hereſy of Arius, and the 
orthodox, opinion of Athanafius, although he 
| to be a reſolute defender of the 
decrees: of the council of Nice. By him the 
ſeat of the empire was removed from Rome 
to Byzantium, where a new city was raiſed, 
and from his name 2 Conſtantinople. He 
reigned till the year 337, when he died, 
leaving behind him three "OW Nt 
Contiantine and 17 
Conſtantius . The empire was divided 
among | theſe ſons of Conſtantine, and as is 
abc on, ſach caſes, an inteſtine war broke out 
with great fury. But Conſtantine; who.began 
the. 1 againſt Conſtans, was {lain near 
e \Conſtans not ee with | 


$16 5 3 — dete bie enk, . Gas N 
unfortunate. i in his family, He took off his brother-in-law 
Licinius fot his nw Rs He put to death his own ſon 
Criſpus, on the complaints of his wife Fauſta, and con- 
| demned her to dye, for having faſly accuſed his ſon. 
| - + He had Italy, Africa and Illyrium for his ſhare, and 
t upon the death of Conftantine, who made war upon him 
| in 340, he came to the poſſeſſion of Gaul, Spain, and 
5 Britain. He was the great patron of Athanaſius. He was 
| killed by the treachery of Magnentius, whoſe life he had 
formerly ſaved. He was Jo years old, of which he reigned 
13. Conftantius lived upwards of 40, and reigned 25 
rs He took 15 e 22 55 agg en * or- 
4 OX. ALY 4 
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zvth cent. the ſame fate: ſo that Conſtantius remained 


ſole emperor. Very grievous to the church 
was conſtantius, being devoted to the Arian 
ſect. He died in the yrar 36. 
julian the Apoſtate having renounced the 
chriſtian faith through the influence of ſome 
philoſophers under whom he had ſtudied at 
Athens, miſerably harraſſed the church. He 
abſtained indeed from murder and ſhedding 
of blood, but he took another courſe; he 
fomented diviſions among the chriſtians, de- 
prived their youth of a learned education, 
and ſtripped them of their fortunes: and 
whenever the chriſtians complained of this 
injurious treatment he mocked them, craftily 
anſwering in theſe words of Chriſt; himſelf, 
bleſſed are the poor. At length, that he might 
give the chriſtian religion a deadly wound, 
e attempted to rebuild the temple at Jeruſa- 
lem; but this undertaking was rendered 
impracticable, as Ammianus * Marcellinus a 
heathen writer teſtifies, by flames burſting out 


3 


of the ground. By theſe things it appears 


I know not why baron Holberg left out the word 
divinitùs (by divine interpoſition) unleſs he thought it an 
interpolation. But the ſame word is in David Zemach, 
only he, in the words immediately following, ſays; it 
was betauſe. Julian periſhed in his expedition againſt Perſia. 
There is another rabbinical, writer who ſays more of the 
matter, but then he ſpeaks of the temple as built; but 
this could not be; and perhaps there was not time, from 
the edict to the death of this emperor, for many of the 


r 


things {aid to have been done in that interval. 05 


Pn of 0% 


PIE 


* 
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that the church could never be reduced to rvth cent: 


greater danger than by the: crafty. manage- 
ment of this emperor, who thus endeavoured 
to undermine the very foundations of the 
Chriſtian religion: but he periſhed, after a 
ſhort reign, in an expedition againſt Perſia by | 
a ſtroke from an unknown hand. As mu 

as this emperor is blackened by the Chriſtians, 
he is commended by the heathen writers, for 
his firmneſs, his moderation, his ſuperiority 
of underſtanding, and other great qualities of 
mind. In which they reckon him ſecond 


only to Julius Cæſar . 


* 4 Jovian was declared emperor. by the 


choice of the army in the year 263. He pro- 


I ſhall add nothing more to what I have ſaid in a 
note upon the argument in favour of Chriſtianity, taken 
from the conceſſions of its moſt ancient adverſaries, than 
this, that is was no proof of his ſuperior underſtanding, 
if he as a philoſopher really preferred Pagan ſacrifices, 
& c. to Chriſtianity ; and if all religions were alike to 


him, it was very abſurd in him, as an emperor, to attem 


the abolition of the public, and then eſtabliſhed religion; 
and, if poſſible, yet more abſurd in him, as a general, to 
think of altering the religion of his army, when the 
braveſt actions performed by it was owing to that religion, 


and they had long fought under the banner of Chriſt. 


And to ſhew how well the army was diſpoſed to the 


Chriſtian religion, when Jovian, who ſucceeded Julian, 


refuſed to command an army of Infidels, the ſoldiers all 


declared themſelves Chriſtians. Jovian was a much wiſer 


man than his predeceſſor, reſtoring peace in eight months, 
when he was ſuffocated in his bed by the ſmoke of coals 


lighted in his chamber. Others ſay he was taken off by 
c 
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ryth cent. bete the Chriſtian faith, reſtored peace to 


e eighth month of 
rei IT 
5 9 on the death of Jovian TY 
f 5 the ſovereignty in the year 364. He 
cauſed: his brother Valens to take the name of 
Auguſtus. He waged war with the Alemanni, 
the Saxons, the Quadi, and other northern 
nations, and died in N But Valens 
who had a quarrel: with the Goths, and being 
wounded in a battle, retired to a ſmall cot- 
tage, where he was burnt alive by thoſe 
barbarians. He was a conſtant protector of 
the Arians. 

6. Gratian , 3 his brother Valentinian 
IL began to reign in 375. 

7. Theodofins +, ſurnamed the Great, 
acne” with all the virtues, of a chriſtian 
emperor, and though an excellent general, 
neyer engaged in any unneceſſary war. He 


„He was educated by Auſonius the poet, os he 
| is ar) to be conſul. He aſſociated Theodoſius with 
Himſelf in the government'of the empire. He defeated 
the Germans, and made a great flaughter of them, and 
was therefore called Allemanicus. He was a good friend 
to St: Ambroſe ; but fond of ſports and hunting, and of 
foreign, rather than his own ſoldiers : he was murdered b 
Andra athias, general to Maximus, governor of Gaul. 
1 He ſtained his character very heinouſly, by abandon- 
ing the city of Theſſalonica to his ſoldiers, who are ſaid 
to have deſtroyed 7000 inhabitants, becauſe one of his 
enerals had been killed in a tumult there. The emperor 
2 been baptized at this city 10 years before, upon his 
falling ſick there, about the 44th year of his age. He 
died of a dropſy, about 60 years of age. 


"was 


| obtained a- reſpite from 
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was a prince of ſingular goodneſs and huma- rv cent. 
nity, and courteous to all. After he had 
reigned till the year 395, he died, leaving two 


ſons. behind him, who divided the empire 


between them, and this diviſion ſubſiſted till 


the deſtruction of the weſtern empire. 
— After the legal eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 


the ſovereignty became more ſafe as well as | 
more holy, fo that together with idolatry, an 
end was put to the murders and violent deaths 


of the emperors ; but then, with reſpect to 


the enemy abroad, ſo infirm was the empire 
that it could ſcarcely defend itſelf againſt thoſe 
who bordered upon it. Conſtantine greatly 
weakened the ſinews of the empire, by trans- 


ferring the ſeat thereof to Byzantium, and 


drawing off to the caſt thoſe veteran legions, 
which defended the boundaries of the empire, 
by having their camps on the banks of the 
Danube and the Rhine. By which means, 
the weſtern provinces being deprived of their 
ſecurity, were expoſed to the incurſions of the 
northern nations. The emperors alſo great! 


injured. the ſtate by adopting too. many col- 
legues, which divided the empire into factions, 


and excited endleſs diviſions and inteſtine. 


Conſtantine publicly profeſſing the Chriſtian 
religion, it aſſumed a different aſpect: for the 


expoſed to troubles by the emperors, not only 
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of the emperor, and becoming Chriſtians. 
But this external advantage was followed, as 
is but too often the caſe, by a depravation of 
manners, and 2 departure from the true pri- 


niſhments, as of deat 
inflicted on thoſe that err. 


mitive. fimplicity. The good old üs 
diſappeared by degrees, and a certain haughti- 
neſs, unknown till now, began to ſhew itſelf. 


This age beheld the Chriſtians turning their 
arms againſt themſelves, and orthodox and 


Arian, by turns; hurl their anathernas 55 


different councils at each other. 
Formerly the clergy were diſtipgiited 3 into 
have orders, biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons, 
to whom were added the acolytes, exorciſts, 
8 chanters, door-keepers : there were 
few ceremonies, few religious rites, and 
th cenſure of the church againſt” heretics, 
and thoſe that fell off in times of danger, 
conſiſted only in a ſeparation from them. 
But no ſooner did religion appear dominant, 
than new and ſplendid dignities began to ariſe, 
and archbiſhops, metropolitans, exarchs, 
primates, archdeacons, &c. were appointed; 
facred rites are multiplied, and ſeverer pu- 
and baniſhment, are 
The principal 
heretics in this period were, 1. The Arians, 
ſo called from their founder Arius, Who, 
denying” the Son of God to be of the ſame 
ſubſtance with his Father, by way of derifion, 


1 15 the orthodox, g - confubſtantialiſts*” or 


dees Hd 
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homouſians. 2. The Macedonians, who de- urch cent, 


nied the divinity of the holy Ghoſt. The 
doctrine of the Arians was condemned by 
the council of Nice, held under Conſtantine F 
the Great in 32 5. That of the Macedonians 
by the firſt council of Conſtantinople under 
Theodoſius the Great in 38. 

As Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, Minu- 
tius Felix, Cyprian and others, were famous 
amongſt the Chriſtians in the former age, 


ſo Athanaſius, ' Arnobius, Euſebius, Cyril, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Jerom and Auſtin in 


this. Till now the ſtudy of the Hebrew 


tongue had been neglected, and Jerom was 


the firſt among the fathers, ex except Ori 


called Adamantius, who ſtudied that languages 3 


and to him we owe that Latin verſion of the 


Old Teſtament according to the Hebrew text, 
which is called the vulgate. Amongſt the 
pagans at this time flouriſhed Libanius, Eu- 
napius, Jamblichus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Macrobius, Auſonius, Claudian, and others: 


but the old ſects of pluloſophers gradually 
born e pet green ariſtiant 


different opinion in the morning from what they were in 
the afternoon, However, the Arians had their council 
too of Rimini, held under Conſtantius, who gained a 


ſubſcription to the Arian opinions: i in this council 


there Were 400 biſhops, 


2 + 
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gon. 
RY Conftantine,'i in his old age, is bald to — turned | 


n and he is thought to have carried the council of 
Nice by management, the members ſeeming, to be of a 
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 AN-INTRODUCTION, 
6 ne for the Jews, Leude and 
the temple being. deſtroyed, though they had 
loſt. e eee auguſt and e in their 


— they took ſome care to fave what 


—— the oral law, and 


alan traditions, ſhould in conſequence. of 


their diſperſion be entirely loſt, the authors 


of the Talmud laboured to preſerve — in 


their writings. But we muſt trace their 
origin a little higher. After. the death of 
Simeon the Juſt; there aroſe a ſet of doctors, 
commonly called Tanaim, or doctors of the 
Miſhnah, who ſtudied the traditions received 


and confirmed by Ezra. Theſe traditions in 


time were ſo enlarged and augmented, that i cs 
was impoſſible to remember them all, and 

therefore under the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
it ſeemed adviſable to the Jewiſh doors, to 
commit theſe traditions to writing. Rabbi 
Jada, ſurnamed the Juſt, chief of the Sanhe- 
drim, and rector of the college of Tibexias, 


firſt undertook this labour, and delivered the 


oral law in ſix books. This Work is called 


che Miſhnah, and is received with the greateſt 


veneration by all Jews; becauſe they > wan 
the oral was delivered at the ſame time with 


= The gue reaſon of this decleaſion was no other than 
the excellency of the Chriſtian . en by the knowledg 
and practice of which every Chriſtian became a philoſo- 
un And Juſtin the martyr, who was a philoſopher 
| nt and had tried every other ſect of one 4p a 
declared the Chriſtian religion to e the only true 


8 : | | 
x | the 


| of the Talmud, 
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de wrisen law of Moſes in Mount Sinai. m cent. 
And as it is not leſs eſteemed than the other, 
it ſoon began to be illuſtrated by a vaſt number 
of commentaries ; theſe commentaries, toge- 
ther with the Miſhnah, compoſe both the 
| Jeruſalem and Babyloniſh Talmuds; for the 
Jews of Babylon carefully imitated their 
brethren of Judea in ubliſhing of commen- 
taries. The is the oral law *, the 
Gemara, commentaries upon that law, and 
the Talmud contains the whole work, the 
text and expoſitions. The books of the 
Talmud are extant at this day, and although 
they are full of the moſt marvellous and —_ 
e are received with the way us reverence 
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. The 5 RY? fo called from the: 3 
Which ſignifies ro, or double, Shentjah ſecond, he 
being next to the law. The line. which all Hrael heard 
in Mount Sinai is the written law, but Moſes heard 
another law, ſay the Jews, from the mouth of the 
power of God, ſecondarily, which is the oral law. Ai. 
nah ſignifies alſo Rudy, and in particular the reading 


The Gemara is i a to the Milmab, or its 
completion, and comes from Gemar, to finiſh or compleat. 
The Miſbnah contains the law of the Jews, civil and 
nel the Gemara is an explanation of thoſe laws, 
with the opinions and determinations'of the rabbins. Of 
what uſe the ſtudy of theſe books is to divines, and other 
learned men, may be known by reading the Ioma 

ubliſhed by Sheringham, the Sota by Wagenſeil, Horæ 

Talmudicæ by ſeveral authors, the e of the moſt 
Wee Selden, Pocock, Guiſe, Reland, &c. ©) 

Talmud ſignifies doctrine, Talmid is a diſciple or ſcholar, 
bath from Lamad, to learn or teach. 

Aſter 
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wth cent. After the death of Theodoſius the Great, 


che empire was divided between his two ſons; 
one was made emperor of the weſt, the other 
at the caſt. 0 

The weſtern. empire contained all Italy, 
Spain, France, W Germany, Pannonia, 
and: Africa. | 
__ Eaſtern / provinces in Aſia were Afia the 
Leſs, or Natolia, Arabia, Syria: in Africa, 


| Egypt and Lybia: in 3 the 1 


Rs: fituate on the Danube. 


WESTERN EMPERORS. 


gs (Eb, in whoſe reign the ion 
of the Barbarians was ſo great, as to threaten 
almoſt deſtruction to Rome. The Alans, 
Vandals, and Suevi, having plundered. the 


vth cent. Gauls, took poſſeſſion of Spain in A. C. 400. 


And the Vandals erected a new kingdom in 
Africa, which laſted till the time of Juſti- 
nian, In Italy, Alaric king of the weſtern 
Goths took Rome itſelf, and laid it waſte. 
After Honorius had thus long . 
fa he died in 423. 1 
_ Valentinian the Third, Fader whom 
thing went to ruin. Africa was poſ- 
ele by the Vandals, Gaul by the Francs, 


Spain by the Goths, and Britain by the 
Saxons. In his time Attila, king 0 the 


Hunns poured a moſt numerous army of 


ä Barbarians into the Roman provinces. But 
8 | after 
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after various conflicts and flaughters his army v 
was entirely cut off by Aetius. Soon after 
Aetius on his return being ſuſpected by the 

emperor is beheaded *, and the emperor him- 
ſelf put to death by the eds "of Ae 


in 455. 
Valintinian the Third, and married his wife 


bag «19 lng EEO e the 1 1] 


Eudoxia, is deprived of the empire by:Genſeric, .- - / 


king of the Vandals Þ His ſucceſſors were, 

4. 7 Avitus, Majorian, Severus, Anthemius, 

| Olybriu oaks 1 PRs and laſtly, 
Romulus 


It is Pon that Vi was in wie with the wife 
of Maximus, and not being able to ſeduce her, he ſent 
her huſbaud's ring, which he had won of him at play, 
to her as a token for her to come to the palace, where he 
violated her. The huſband, that he might the more 


eaſily accompliſh his e perſuaded e CEN 
pub Aetius to-death. 


1 This happened in leſs than three months after "4 


had ſeized upon the empire. Genſeric was invited by 
Eudoxia to revenge the death of her huſband, and deliver 
her from the tyrant. Maximus fled, and was ſtoned by 
the people, or, as others ſay, killed by a ſoldier, and torn 
to pieces by the empreſs and her ſervants, and thrown 
into the Tiber. Genſeric carried her and her two 


daughters into Italy, one of whom he married to his ſon 


Hunneric, the other he ſent back to Conſtantinople, and 
married the mother; but afterwards ſent them back at 
the requeſt of the emperors Marcian and Leo. 

f. Avitus having reigned two years was depoſed, and 
3 biſhop of 1 in Lombardy. Majorian, a 
brave man, Rnd! a ſcholar, reigned not quite Lite years 
ee a half, and was murdered on the river Iria. Severus 


* 23 favoured Olybrius; but he was killed oo 


igned four years, and was poiſoned by Ricimer, .who 


+ en Momyllus, ſurnamed A 


15 cent. 
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uguſtulus, 
in whoſe reign, Odoacer, king of the Heruli, 


reducing Italy, put an ende 0. ne 


men, {et on by Glycerius. Oreſtes made his ſon Au- 


ee ee 
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3 And then Gh i 


5 reigned in 
472, who in one year was depoſed by Julius JP — 
made biſhop of Salona. Nepos was driven out of Italy 


by Oreſtes in 475, and was murdered at Salona by two 


emperor, but Odoacer, who had been called in 
Nepos, put Oreſtes to death, and ſhut up the little 
Auguftus in a caſtle. 
Arcadius was a weak emperor; but way cane; in 


; executing the laws againft heretics. He died in 408, aged 
31, and was ſucceeded by his fon Theodoſius I. in the 


eighth year of his le was rather a good man than 
a great emperor 3 governed in theſe and the fol- 


lowing reigns. 8 died 15 a fall from his horſe in 450, 
fe: ; and left no iſſue. Upon his death Pulcheria his 
r married old Marcian, an experienced ſoldier, and 
verned by him. He was ſevere againſt | heretics, 
—_— the biſhops baniſhed by a council at Epheſus, and 
convened a Being one at Chalcedon in 4515 rr _ ng 


years after, ing 64 your * 1 75 : | 
my * 
* ; ; 
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The eaſtern | empire, - whoſs capital was vim cen.” 
Conſtantinople, ſtood for many ages ſafe and 
unmoleſted, though it was not equal eo eld 
Rome in authority or grandeur. But he 
weſtern empire was ſoon utterly deſtro 
The cauſe of the deſtruction of this e 


muſt, as is before obſerved, be aſcribed to 
Conſtantine the Great, from the time that he 
transferred the imperial ſeat to the eaſt. For 
as Italy and the weſtern provinces had for 
their neighbours the moſt warlike people in the 
world, it tequired all the care of the whole 
empire to be employed in their preſervation, 


particularly at the time when by means of the 
commerce with the Roman people mi 


diſcipline was introduced amongſt theſe . . 
Gon who Ree Kid? fortitude had been 


Ki 5 he 8 8 Me 8 

eral. He reigned 50 years and two months, and died 
in wh, Succeeded kr grandſon Leo the boy, ſon « 
Ten and 'Ariadne, who died in his cradle. 

- Zeno was a deformed wicked man, whom his empreſs 
Ariadne, i to get rid of him, is reported to-have ordered 
to, be buried in one of his fits, though he was not really 
dead. She raifed Anaſtaſius to the throne, being fonder 
of him than of Zeno. He was a great patron of the 
Eutychians, and a perſecutor of the-orthodox. In his 
time Byzantium. being beſieged by a fleet of ſhips, they 
were burnt by burning-glaſſes, invented by Proc us the 
mathematician. . This emperor was killed by lightning 
in the 88th year of his age. Baſfiliſc was an aka had 
dethroned eno, but was 8 for his i impieties. Zeno 
advances againſt him with an army, gains over his ge- 
neral, and pardons Baſiliſe, who, being ſent into nn N 
es Hr with cold and hunger. 


always 
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mh cent. always. en to them, and by art alone had 


hitherto on t under. As ſoon as ever 


| X diſcovered ;the:weakneſs of the 
empire, and "had: been ſucceſsful. in one or two 
: ions, to change the indigence of their 
own. country for the delights of the Roman 
proyinces, ſuch multitudes from all the north 
poured i in as ng force could repel; — 
ruins of — weſtern 8 * 
a at goths in 
in, 2 F — in Gaul, the Vandals 
in Africa, Saxons in Britain, Oſtrogoths in 
Ilya, and in proceſs of time ſome athers,:of 
Which in — — when the hiſtory of the | 
is finiſhed * HW. SUE 
The ſtate * ion in this period was 
aach that moſt ot the northern: nations who 
over-run the weſtern empire, and divided the 
Roman provinces amongit them, were infeſted 
with the Arian hereſy, the orthodox of this 
age lived under oppreſſion. The Pelagians 
ate reckoned amongſt the chief heretics) ſo 
called after Pelagius their author, who, deny- 
ing original fin, too ſharply. contended. for. 
freedom of the Will. 2. The 1 vow 
whoſe author was Neſtorius: they denied the 


4 » Tf the 5 ir deſirous: of knowing more bf theſe 
| Goths, he cannot do better than read the ſixth chapter of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſervations: u n the Prophecies of 
Daniel, where that great man 5 his knowledge 
of theſe things and 8 to have been equal to his 
knowledge of more ancient hiſtory, and all n ee 

for his e was univerſal. 


8 | perſonal 
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perſonal union of two natures in one Chriſt, 
3. The Eutychians, from Eutyches, who held 
there was but one nature in Chriſt, and that 
the divine nature. Theſe errors were con- 


demned by two ecumenical ' councils, that 


of Epheſus, which was held in 431 againſt 
Neſtorius; and the other of Chalcedon in 
451, __ the errors of Eutyches. c 

On the decline of the Roman empire great 


ignorance and darkneſs as to good and uſeful 


arts began to invade the weſtern world. A 
barbarous people, and untaught in letters, who 
in hoſtile troops then poured themſelves into 
the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire 
gave the firlt blow to learning: Academies 
were ruined, libraries burnt, and the learned 
forced to ſhut up ſchools and books. Nor 
were the chriſtian prieſts leſs concerned in the 


deſtruction of letters: for as they had been 
loaded with injuries, when paganiſm prevailed, 


by the great philoſophers, and found them 
ſtill to be moſt troubleſome enemies, they not 
only armed themſelves againſt theſe teachers, 
but endeavour to forbid their writings, of 


whatever ſort they were, as dangerous and 


pernicious to young ſtudents. Hence came 
the ſtory, that Jerom, for having ſtudied Ci- 
cero too much, dreamed that he was whipped 


with rods by the devil. Both haſtened the 


deſtruction of letters: yet this age produced 
ſome learned men. Among the- chriſtians, 


Sulpicius Severus, i of Alexandria, So- 


crates, 
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erates, Zozomen, Theodoret, Iſidore, Sidonius 


Apollinaris, &c.were of the firſt claſs. Amongſt 
the pagans Zoſimus and dep pong were 


of greateſt | note. 


nel 
vith cent. 


The period in which the emperors r ig ped 
fingly in the eaſt after the om of the 
weſtern empire includes many ages, beginning 
from the year 476, and extendin e-year | 
1453, in which year Conſtantinop 1 was taken 
by Mohammed the Second. The ge pes 
emperors were the moſt famous. 

Juſtin, a Thracian by birth, * of obſcure 


origin o, -who ado pted Juſtinian. 8 


Juſtinian, who gelreyed the kom: of | 


the Vandals in Aﬀrica, 0 means of Beliſa- 
rius · , and A1 of Ge 
| Narſes. A 


Ae in deal by 
Fl 2 ol 


He adults ſwine-herd, then 2 ſoldier, $60. at laſt 
e = is ſaid that Amantius, a rich courtier, put a 
Jarge ie m of money into his hands, upon the death of 

ius, to buy the empire for him, but Juſtin laid it 

. in prycuring the empire for himſelf. He reigned nine 


| years, aged 77, and died in 527: 


+ Belifarius was one of t areateſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
generals that . * lived. vas victorious in A 


Africa, Perſia, I 1 ond the monarchy of the 


dals, and reſtored Africa to the Roman empire 4 it 


bad been ſeparated above. 100 years from it, refuſed the 


kingdom of the Goths, and faved his maſter Juſtinian 


| wh frightened almoſt out of his kingdom by a faction 
of the Circus, called the green and light-blue, In return 


for all theſe ſervices it has been ſaid that the emperor : 


bis eyes out, and that he, a HO blind beggar, laid at t 


foot of a br 
; "ATE * 


harity of p "hate 
eres ting of 3 


ke þ ft * 


EO Wh EE 0 ͤœ ů—N ::. bon te, ro re 


i the Gutle of his government as he had at 
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Juſtin the Second, who eſtabliſhed an Ex- 


nrchar i in Italy, of which hereafter. On, 


Mauritius, who with all his family had 
their throats cut by the tyrant Phocas. 
Phocas ®, who exetciſed the ſame bacbari 


viith cent. 


9 done to acquire it. 

FHeraclius, in whoſe reign Mchemmed 
pries of the Arabians founded that abomi- 
nable ſect, which he and his poſterity have 
Propagated by force of arms. 

Le Iſauricus, or Ionomachus, fo called, 
becauſe he e the Werfnippers ET. =_ 
. 1 3 e | 

Irene . reito ma worſhip. / 

Nicephorus , who 0 Irene, nd: 


who acknowledged Charles the Great, king cent. 


of France, to be emperor of the weſt. 
Leo Y the Sixth, ſurnamed Philoſophus, 


pius. Oeder ſays he FRY in peace at Conſtantinople © : 


in 565, Taftinian built the famous church of Sophia, 


and abolifhed the conſulſhip. Juſtin II. ſucceeded in 


566. He baſely murdered his couſin Juſtin, and the 


ſenators Etherius and Addæus. He reigned 13 yours, 
and died mad in 578. 
* Phocas was at firſt no more than a centurion, or | - 
eaptain, in the army. 
. + dhe put out the eyes of her ſon Conſtantine, for 
nies the government upon himſelf when he came. of 


We He was defeated and killed by Crunnus the & the 

Bulgarians, who made a drinking-eup of his ſkull. 
See Corpus Jucis Gu: and p. 533 of Heineccius's | 

it ria Juris Romani, b y D Ritter, t ie preſent learned 
N of hiſtory in che urlverfity of Wittemberg. 

M 2 author 
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. author of the conſtitutions named after him. 
Zh cent. © © Conſtantine IX. fon of Leo VI. takes 
5 © poſlefſion of the kingdom of ee after 
« driving out the Saracens. 
*.. © Romanus, ſon of: Conſtantine IX. was 
© ſucceſsful againſt the Saracens ; but died of 
© debauchery. Nicephorus Phocas, general to 
Romanus, married his widow and ſet aſide 
© his' ſons. He beat the Saracens and took 
© Antioch ; but he loſt Apulia and Calabria, 
© which were conquered by Otho the Great, 
© the German emperor. Nicephorus was aſſaſ- 
© ſinated by his ſucceſſor, John Limiſces who 
© affociated Baſilius and Conſtantine the two 
© ſons of Romanus, and bequeathed them the 
< empire. Limiſces gave a great overthrow to 
© the Ruſſi, but was poiſoned by Ne; cham- 
Perles 
- © Bafilius and Conſtantine, recover © Apulia 
© and Calabria. They reigned together fifty 
xith cent. © years. Romanus Argyropulus the ſucceſſor 
Jof the ſurvivor, loſt Apulia which was con- 
gquered by the Wormans. 
© Alexius Comnenus, under hows the holy 
© expeditions or Cruſades were begun. | 
Ak John Comnenus, the ſon of Alexius ſuc- 
cent. © ceeds. He was (a rare appearance in the 
© eaſtern empire!) a good and wiſe prince, 
and hence commonly called Calojoannes. 
< He had wars with the Turks; and being 
mortally wounded with a poiſoned arrovw- 
1 e his ſecond fon to ſucceed Ti 
This 


* 
4 
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This was Manual Comnenus, the moſt 


perfidious of men. He poiſoned the proviſions 
which he had engaged to furniſh for the 
army of the emperor Conrad; and betrayed 
his deſigns to the Turks againſt whom he 
was marching. . 


Alexius Comnenus II. fon of Manual * 
ceeds. His eyes were put out and he was 


depoſed and then ſtrangled by his couſin 


Andronicus, who had alſo aſſaſſinated the 


_ empreſs mother. 


© Andronicus Comnenus ordered a general 
maſſacre of all the Latins at Conſtantinople ; 
and his cruelties not being confined to them, 


he was at length torn to pieces by his own 
ople. 


© Iſaac Angelus S ſucceeds. His 


territories were ravaged by the emperor Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa. And Iſaac was dethroned 


and his eyes were put out by his brother, 


Alexius the tyrant. - But | 
© Alexius was dethroned by the Latins, who 
placed young Alexius the ſon of Iſaac on 
the throne. This young prince reſtored his 


father. But the Latins not being paid the 
price ſtipulated for their ſervice, they plun- 


dered Conſtantinople and ſet fire to it. Upon 
this the Greeks revolted and choſe Alexius 


* Ducas Murziflus for their leader, who having 
© ſtrangled young Alexius, was declared em- 


vary But the Latins Nat taken Conſtan- 
| e 3 e tinople 


165 


x11th 
cent. 


x111th 
cent. 
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_ * tinople depoſed him and elected Baldwin | 
..  * earl of Flanders emperar A. 1204. 
Baldwin was ſucceeded by four other ein 

* emperors till A. 1261, when Conſtantinople 
* was retaken by the Greeks under Michael 
. Paleglogus 5 of Niere 

* And laftly, to paſs over five hin ho 

c reigned during the latter end of the thir- 

* teenth, all the fourteenth and the beginning 
« of the fifteenth centuries, Conſtantine Pa- 
* lJeologus came to the throne under whom, 
* Conſtantinople being beſieged and taken by 
© the Turks, the eaſtern empire was nearly 

* deſtroyed, A. 1453. 

The eaſtern empire was not os "op for 
ſome ages, but at times proudly lifted; up its 
head, particularly in the reign of Juſtinian, 
who over-turned the kingdom of the Vandals 
in Africa, and of the Goths in Italy; but 
in length of time, as parts of it were torn 

off by one and another, it declined. The 

_ emperors themſelves greatly haſtened the ruin 
of the empire by their luxury and lazineſs. The 

Bulgarians claimed-part of the empire, as did 

the Saracens, Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Cilicia, 

and the neighbouring regions, and after that, 
over-running the reſt of the Roman world, 
they laid 7 to Conſtantinople itſelf. Theſe 
were followers of the falſe prophet "Moham- 
| med Vs who, actuated by a fanatic rage, 
believed 


2 Abe chowder given of him by the pious and learned 
; Spanheim, i in his Eccleſiaftic * is thus * 


xvth cent. 
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believed the whole world. was deſtined for xvthe 
them, and therefore attacked the neigh- 
bouring nations with ſuch fury as was irre- 
ſiſtible. In this, ſtate of things, when the 


empire could hardly defend itſelf againft theſe 
Saracens, Conſtantinople was taken by Baldw¾in 
earl of Flanders. There appeared alſo another 
emperor at Trebiſond, that city and the 
regions round it being torn from the reſt of 
the Roman empire. At laſt the Turks totally 
deſtroyed that empire. They firſt, in the reign 
of Herachus, paſting through the Caſpian 
Straits, wandered far and wide over the eaſt, 
embraced the Mohammedan ſuperſtition and 
were divided into ſeveral principalities. 
But the reit being broken and extinct, the 
poſterity of Othoman alone took the lead, 
and ever ſince the Turkiſh ſovereigns have 
aſſumed the name of Othomans. Theſe 
Othoman princes, commonly called Turks, 


having ſubdued the greateſt part of the pro- 


Mr. Sale, in the preface to his tranſlation of the Koran. 
It is certain Mohammed was richly furniſhed with natural 
_ endowments; beautiful in his perſon, of a ſubtle wit, 
agreeable behaviour, ſhewing liberality to the poor, 
courtefy to every one, fortitude againſt his enemies, and, 
above all, a high reverence for the name of God; ſevere 
againſt the perjured, adulterers, murderers, flanderers, 
prodigals, covetous, falſe witneſſes, &c. a great preacher 
of ; patience, charity, mercy, beneficence, gratitude, 
honouring of parents and ſuperiors, and a frequent cele- 
brator of the divine praiſes. © 
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vinces, poſſeſſed by the Saracens, ſwallowed 


up the reſt of the Roman empire as it were 


in one and the ſame whirl- pool. Conſtanti- 


doned it to his ſo 


nople was taken by them in the year 1453, 


which has ever ſince been the imperial ſeat of 


the Turkiſh emperors. In the mean time 
things took an amazing turn in the weſt : we 


| obſerved before that Italy was ſubdued by the 


Heruli, whoſe prince Odoacer *, out of con- 
tempt to Rome, fixed his ſeat at Ravenna. 
But theſe Heruli were ſoon driven- out of 
Italy by the Oſtrogoths, whoſe king Theodo- 


ric erected a new kingdom in Italy, and choſe 


Verona to be the royal ſeat for him and his 
poſterity. This kingdom laſted from 493 to 
553, in which year Teia , the laſt king of 
the Oftrogoths, being ſlain in battle by 
Narſes , it was deſtroyed together with the 

' * Odoacer was called into Italy by the friends of Ne- 
pos in 476. After ſhutting up the little Auguſtus he was 
very powerful, but behaved with great moderation, and 


though an Arian himſelf did many kind offices to the 
orthodox. In 489 Theodoric entered Italy, and defeated 
| Odoacer, and forced him to a cloſe retreat in Ravenna, 
and beſieged him there for two years, and then being 


tired he made peace with him, but in 493 cauſed him to 
be killed at an entertainment. 7 | 
+ Totila, the predeceflor of Teia was made king of 
the Goths in uy about 541. He took Rome and aban- 
diers, and intended to have razed it to 
the ground, but was prevented by Beliſarius. 
Narſes ſucceeded Beliſarius as general of the armies 
of Juſtinian, and was little, if at all, inferior to his prede- 
ceſſor. Ætius and theſe two were as great generals as 
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Goths. Soon after the Long · bards erected 


another kingdom in Italy, and claimed under 


their king Alboin that part which is ſtill called 
Lombardy. Their ro 
or Pavia, and their kingdom flouriſhed from 
568 to 774, when Charles the Great, having 
taken Ticinum, carried the laſt king Defide-' 
_ rius with him into France. Whilſt the Lom 
bards ruled in Italy, the reſt of Italy was in 


ſubjection to Exarchs or Prefects, who were 


uſually ſent by the emperor at Conſtantinople. 
Theſe in ſome meaſure refiſting the Lombards' 
defended the remains of the empire there, 
and fixed their ſeat at Ravenna. This Ex- 
archat laſted 18 5 years, from 568 to 752, 
in which year Aiſtulphus, king of the Lom 


bards, took Ravenna by force. The kingdom 


yal feat was at Ticinum, 


165 


of the Lombards being extinct, all Italy, 


which had been comprehended under the 
Exarchat and kingdom of the Lombards, fell 
to the kings of France. Charles the Great 
was firſt laimed Patrician, and ſoon after 
emperor by the Roman people. And as the 
5 N nan der to this wy the biſhop of Koko 
Charles, not to be ungrateful, gave a large 
of the Exarchat and other lands to te 
ſhops of Rome. This donation gave ſtrength 
to the patrimony -of theſe biſhops: for as to 
what is related of the donation of Conſtantine 


ever led forth armies, and according to common report 
as unworthily treated by thoſe they ſerved, | hs 
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hs the Great, it eve de 


al groſs fiction. uber means the title of 
the weſtern empire came to be tranſlated from 
the French to Germans ſhall be ſnewn in 
another place. 5 
I !be ſtate of religion i in wo laſt period of 
empire was as follows, 
The biſhops of Rome contrived a peculiar 
kind of 3 in this period, which re- 
ceived great ſtrength and advantage from the 
barbarous ignorance.  then.. prevailing in the 
welt. When the princes of Europe for the 
naſt part were but novices. in the chriſtian 
aith, having received their religion from the 
Roman pontiffs, it was no difficult matter to 
perſuade them, who knew not the true maxims 
of. policy, that the biſhops of Rome, as Vi- 
cars to Chriſt, and ſucceſſors to Peter, chief 
of the apoſtles, had a right to preſcribe laws 
to all the chriſtian world. Formerly on 
account of the pre-eminence of the city of 
Rome, only Tom biſhops thereof claimed a 
ſuperiority in matters of religion. But when 
ſaw the | biſhops of .. Conſtantinople, 
becauſe the, ſeat, of empire had been tranſlated 
to that city, aſſumed to themſelves, for the 
ſame reaſon, the title of œcumenical or uni- 
— patriarch, they took another courſe, 
tending they had a right to the primacy, as 
ſuccefiors to the apoſtle Peter; and as there 
could be no diſcuſſion of this pretenſion, whilſt 
ſuch barbarous ignorance prevailed, they forged 


Cel tain 
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certain letters, which th b e decretal; 
bliſhed by the firſt 


pretending they were pu 
biſhops; by which means they 3323 
thoſe wha knew no better, that the 

Rome were the ſole vicars of Chriſt, -and 


when in proceſs of time, as learnin revived, 


this fraud might be diſcovered, 'they every 
where introduced into the ſchools a new and 


trifting ſort of diſcipline, by which the ſcho- 


laſtic doctors, were, ers the moſt ſubtle di- 
ſtinctions and tricks, to evade the force of their 
ts. And things came to that paſs at 
that the pontiffs, not ſatisfied with their 


fapremacy, in matters of religion, arrogated to 


themſelves the ge of ger VII. princes 


of their kingdoms. © ry VII. laid the 
foundations of this ed a N of a haughty 


mind, whoſe ambition was ſcarcely to be | 


fatisfied by the poſſeſſion of the world. Ng 
attempts were ſurpriſingly favoured by 
allegorical interpretation of the ſeri 

in this inſtance: It is found in the woe, 
that the diſciples on a certain occaſion 

there were two fwords ; hence the dec 


ſword belonging to Chrift's Viears, who have 
therefore authority given them to hold theſe 


iſhops of 


: - : * 
17 MA 


{words over all the princes in the world. Ag 


to other biſhops, they were not all equal in 


power, but he, who dwelt in the metropolis, 
took the lead of the other biſhops in that 


province. At firſt he was called I 


' 
Fn, 
* & 3% 
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and in the eighth Century he took che 1 name 
of archbiſnop . The moſt eminent of theſe 
metropolitans were: four, of Rome, Conftan- 
tinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, for they 
were the principal cities of the Roman em- 
pire. The next to theſe, on account of the 
ancient opinion of the ſancti 8 his city, was 
the biſhop of Jeruſalem. reſt vigorouſly 
defended their privileges againſt the biſhop of 


Rome, and the controverſies that aroſe there- 


upon, gave occaſion at length to the ſchiſm 
between the Greek and Roman.churches, 


Which has continued to our times. But to 


ſhew in due order what were the moſt 
remarkable occurrences in this ach it 1s 
neceſſary to give a ſhort ſketch of the hiſtory 


In the ſixth age e grew hot be- 


of each reſpective age. 


tween. the biſhops of Rome and of Conſtan- 
tinople, which cauſed the ſchiſm that followed. 
At that time ſeveral new feſtivals were inſti- 


tuted, as, of John the Baptiſt, the purification 


of. . virgin Mary, the annunciation, the 


feaſt of St. Peters chair. Temples were con- 


| ſecrated to the holy martyrs, and the Gregorian 


canon or regulation of divine worſhip was then 
publiſhed. The moſt noted heretics of that 
time were the Eutychians and Origeniſts. And 


: ſe ſecond council of Conflantneple was held 


* "Aide 8 Juſtnian in the ban eau. 
See * 5 Antiquities 


5 i „5 under 
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under ww n I. againſt the 
Opmions Of n * In the ar 553. 8 
25 In the 5 — age a 27 d 
prophet Mohammed +, He from feedin 
camels, being- married to his miſtreſs, a rich 
woman, went into Paleſtine, where converſing 
with Jews and Chriſtians, and jumbling all 
the different ſects together, he contrived: a 
new religion, with which the greater part | 
of the world is at this day infected. The 
book that contains his errors, is called Al- 
koran, (or the Koran F.) Although the doctrine 
of Mohammed is nothing more than a heap of 
the groſſeſt ſtories and prodigies, it ſpread in a 


ſhort time, over the whole eaſt. The cauſes 


* Origen wrote a book againſt Celſus, which book 
ſhews him to have been a man of the moſt extenſive read- 
ing and knowledge, a moſt judicious and acute reaſoner, 
the ableſt philoſopher, and the beſt divine, excepting in 
ſome few opinions, of that or any preceding age. » 
He was left very young to the care of an uncle, who 
carried him into Syria when 13 years old to inſtruct him 
in the buſineſs of a merchant, and afterward recommended 
him to Thadijah, a noble and rich widow, to be her 
factor, and ſhe married him. Concerning Mohammed 
and his doctrine, ſee the Preliminary diſcourſe to the 
| bw r Mr. Sale's rege eee, the er 
. - [4 The ter part of the world is Pagan : but it is 
ctr eee the D 

numerous than the Chriſtians. a 
I The word Koran ſignifies reading, lecture or collection. 
$0 the Jews call their Scriptures Mika, or reading. But 
all the learned Arabians, ſays Erpenius, contend for the 
uſe of the word, as meaning a collection of Sowar, or 
chapters. A! prefixed is the particle thee © oh 
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of this progreſs were various. 1. The diſſen- 
tions among chriſtians. 2. Their impiety and 
ignorance of uſeful learning. 3. Their volup- 
tuous manner of living, and depraved morals. 


At firſt his own countrymen roſe againſt 


Mohammed, and forced him to fly to Medina; 
from this flight called in Arabic, Hej ra, the 
Mohammedan æra took both its name and 
commencement : and the Turks reckon 
from the Hej'ra in like manner as we from 
the birth of Chriſt. In this age was the 
uſe of bells introduced, and the feaſt of All 
Saints enjoined. Amongſt the heretics the 
moſt conſiderable were the Monothelites, who 
maintained that in Chriſt there was only one 


will: againſt them was held the third coun- 
cil of 00 


nſtantinople, in which their errors 
were condemned in the year 680. = 

In the eighth age there were great diſtur- 
bances on account of the controverſies, then 
agitated, concerning the worſhip of images, 


Which was condemned and approved by 


ſeveral councils. The fourth council of Con- 
ſtantinople held in 744 forbid that worſhip. 
The council of Nice, that was convened: by 
the empreſs Irene, not only permitted but 


_ enjoined it. But afterwards that of Franckfort 


held by Charles the Lace is againſt the 
worſhip of images. Hence it on upon 
how frail a foundation refts the infallibility of 
councils ! The uſe of organs and of muſic in 
churches, was introduced in this age; _ 


bar. Ava 3 
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the chriſtening of bells, and other things of 
like ſort. They who were againſt the wor 
ſhipping of images were called Iconoelaſts , 
and therefore this may be well named the 
Iconoclaſtic age. _ ww 

In the ninth age was char ſehiſin beten 


"hs eaſtern and weſtern churches, which 


vails to this day. Several ſorts of ſuperſtition 
at this time infeſted” the church. Among 


| others the uſe of red hot iron + to prove the 


IBnoCency of a perſon falſely accuſed. 
In the tenth age were inſtituted the feaſts of 
All Souls, and of the Aſcenſion of the Bleſſed 


Virgin : the uſe of holy pilgrimages, holy 
4 oo were mw 


water, and adoration 
introduced. 


In the eleventh : age ben the holy wars, 


or eser of the croſs, undertaken by the 
Chriſtians, with a view to redeem the holy 
land, from the oppreſſion of infidels. The 
8 expedition was es ſucceſsful; for 


ns Les 8 

＋ 1 mother of Edward, called the oeh, 
ſubjeGed to this trial en frag ſon, who, for a fi gen 
incontinen 
cheſter, ordered her to paſs blindfold over nine red - hot 
plough- 8 which N 

is trial was ſeldom uſed but to acquit the criminals and 

reſtore their characters, and was then managed with art 
to deceive the vulgar; of this William the Second ſur- 
named Rufus, was fo ſenſible that when fifty Engliſh 
gentlemen accuſed of deer-ſtealing had been —— by 
the ordeal trial, he ſwore the next _ he would try 
them! in his own court meo judicio non dei. | 


having 5 


er and Alwin biſhop of Win- 


e is ſaid to have done unhurt. 


us 
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having driven out the Saracens, the croſs 


bearers eſtabliſhed a new kingdom of Jeru- 


falem in Paleſtine. Various rites were now 


introduced, as the uſe of rofaries, of which 
Peter the hermit was the author. Several 


orders ſtarted up at this time, as the Ciſter- 
cians, Carthuſians and flogging friars. £ 
The order of the Templars roſe in the 


32th age, from their founder Hugo de 


paganis, as did the teutonic order F of knights, 


„This Hugo with Godfrey of St. Omers eſtabliſhed 


themſelves into an order under the patriarch of Jeruſalem, 


to defend pilgrims againſt infidels, and ſecure the paſſes 
into the Holy Land. They were called Templars be- 


cauſe Baldwin II. gave them a houſe near to that place, 
where anciently ſtood the temple of Solomon. At firſt 


theſe knights were but nine, and lived on alms; in a 


few years they increaſed both in number and riches, and 


inſtead of protecting pilgrims plundered every body. For 


theſe and other vile offences many of them were executed, 


- their grand maſter burnt alive, and their order aboliſhed 
about 195 years after its inſtitution. Their wealth See 


the 1 ith note þ in the hiſtory of France) was given to 
the order of St. John of Jerufalem, now of Malta. 

+ This order was founded after the model of St. John's 
of Jeruſalem, by Henry king of Jeruſalem, in favour of 


ſome German noblemen, who behaved with great gal- 


Iantry at the taking of Acres, and on other occaſions. 
They were to be of a noble race, to defend the Chriftian 
church and Holy Land, and be hoſpitable to pilgrims of 
their own country. They performed many great actions: 
they drove the 25 ins out of Pruſſia, and eſtabliſhed 
Chriſtianity in Ruſia. This order conſiſts in 12 pro- 


o 


vinces, each province chuſes a commander, and the 12 


.commanders a grand maſter. 


and 
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and the order of the Carmelites * in Paleſtine: 
The Valdenſes, ſo named from a certain 
merchant of Lyons, were reckoned amongſt 
the moſt famous heretics of this age. The 
Romiſh clergy perſecuted them with great 
ſeverity, becauſe they inveighed very ſharply 
and ſtrongly againſt the hierarchy, and JO 
ceeding 2 the Roman Pontiffs. 

In 73th century the doctrine of trans 
übe t , which Paſchaſius Radbertus 
began to maintain in the ninth century, 

eatly triumphed ; for then the feaſt of the 
body of Chr, Corpus Chriſti, and the ado- 
ration of the hoſt were injoyned. To this 
age the tribunal of the inquiſition + owes 
its origin, whoſe author was Dominic, the 
founder of the Dominican, as Francis was of 
the Franciſcan order. Both orders increaſed 
to ſuch a degree as in a little time to ſpread: 
themſelves over all Europe. The Dominicans 
were called preaching, and the Franciſcans 
mendicant or begging friars. Several other in- 


* They! wy themſelves the acai of: Elias 101 
Eliſha, becauſe they were firſt placed on Mount Carmel 
by Almeric the pope's legate. They came into Europe 
in — . and have ſince greatly flouriſhed in the Romiſh h 


+ Never was ſo horrible an invention as this 1 The de- 
ſeription given of it by Dr. Geddes, and by the reverend 
and learned Dr. 8. Chandler, in his tranſlation of 'Lim- 
borch's Hiftory of the Inquiſition, give us the moſt _ 0 
ful ideas of that infernal court, and of the horrid ſuper- 
ſition (for religion it cannot be called) 2 — 705 
and continues to ſupport it. 


ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions are referred to this age, as the taking 


away the cup from the laity in the Lord's 


ſupper, and the conclave of Cardinals. 


In the 14th century, the authority of the 


ſee of Rome began to totter, on account of 


the ſchiſms that aroſe among the Roman 
Pontiffs, which laſted near fifty years , for 
there were two Popes at a time, the one 
at Rome the other at Avignon. But this 
ſchiſm being ended, the Popes recovered their 
former ſtren „„ | 


In the 1 ach age, the; Pontiff's authority is 


again ſhaken by as great a ſtorm: for when the 
council of Conſtans was called by Sigiſmund 


the emperor without the conſent of the Popes, 
three Popes were depoſed, and only Martin V. 


About this time, 1347, lived Nicolae Gabrini di 


Rienzi. He was the ſon of a man who kept a public 


houſe in the meaneſt part of the city of Rome, and his 


mother carried water about the ſtreets ; and yet from this 


low condition did he aſpire to the government of Rome, 


and without money, friends, alliances, or military force, 
led by ambition, and ſupported by his eloquence alone, 
did he obtain the ſovereignty of Rome, and though he 
could not, as he propoſed, make her again miſtreſs of the 


world, he however protected ſome, and awed other ſove- 


reigns, and was admitted an arbiter of kingdoms. At firſt 
liberty, juſtice, plenty, were the fruits of his goverment, 
but at laſt growing ſevere and cruel, particularly againſt 
the nobles, he was betrayed by one of his own relations, 


and as he endeayoured to make his eſcape in diſguiſe, 


when the gates of the capitol were ſet on fire by the po- 
pulace to force him from that retreat, he was nated 
and dragged through the ſtreets of Rome. See his Life, 
very elegantly written by Pere du Cerceau. 


declared 
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declared Pontiff. The council of Piſa claimed 
the ſame power and turned out of their office 
Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. At length 

the Council of Baſil was ſummoned to the 
ſame end, and having depoſed Eugenius IV. 
declared Felix V. pontiff. Hence no frauds 
were neglected by after Popes, no ſchemes 
omitted for eluding this authority of councils, 
by which alone the power of the ſee of Rome 
could be kept within proper bounds. Such 
was the ſtate of religion in this laſt period 
of the Roman empire. 
As to arts and letters ſuch barbarous igno- 
rance had ſpread itſelf over the weſt in this 
ba that learning was looked upon as hereſy: 
e-read of biſhops. who did not ſo much as 
know their letters. In the ſubſcriptions there- 
fore to ſome acts of ſynods theſe words are 
often to be met with. As I cannot write 
myſelf, N. N. hath ſubſcribed for me; or thus, 
As my Lord Biſhop cannot write himſelf at his 
requeſt I bave ſubſcribed. Some prieſts were 
o ignorant * as not to know the form of 


The writer of the Repertorium, printed at Venice 
1588, ſays, the word heretic, according to ſome, is 
derived from erro and refo; according to others, from 
erciſcor, to divide, or adhere, &c. One being defired to 
produce a text from Scripture for the burning of heretics, 
cited this paſſage, © hominem hæreticum devita, turning 
devitare, to avoid, into de vita tollere, to put to death. 
Another, in a Diſcourſe upon the human Soul, having 
found in a Greek author, 3 tg «51 ai, mens humana 

| 8 | © imma- 
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baptiſm, and a prieſt of Bavaria is faid to 
have baptized in theſe words, baptizo te 
in nomine patria, filia, & ſpiritua ſana,” 
(giving each word a feminine termination.) 
Nothing more was then required of the Prieſt 
than to ſay maſs decently, or of the Biſhop 
than to act his part, as a courtier or the general 
of an army. For few then were reſident in 
their dioceſſes, but followed for the moſt part 
the camp or the court ; and Chriſtian, arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, was turned out merely for 
his unſkilfulneſs in military affairs. There 
were then no Univerſities, no libraries. And 
if any man dared to lift himſelf up above the 
vulgar, or oppoſe prevailing ignorance, he 
was blackened with the odious title of magi- 
cian or Heretic. Charles the Great indeed 
attempted to diſpel this thick darkneſs by 
founding the univerſity at Paris, and buying 
books. But the French hiſtory teſtifies that, 
immediately upon the death of kings, the 
libraries were fold, ſo that Charles the wiſe 
was the firſt who eſtabliſhed a ' perpetual 
library. Hence it is that moſt Latin authors, 
whoſe works were then remaining, have 
either periſhed or are now found imperfect. 
Others in ſubſequent times endeavoured to 
drive away barbarous ignorance but with 
little ſucceſs, for, in aid of barbariſm, ſophiſm 


immaterialis eſt,” and finding in his dictionary, that auas; 
was a flute or pipe, he had fifteen arguments, in an acade- 
mical-exerciſe, to prove the ſoul to be. a whiſtle, | 


in Spain. He died A. Heg. $95, or A, C. 1198. He was 
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and trifling were introduced every where 
by the Pontiffs into ſchools, the conduct of 


which they aſſumed to themſelves, that the 


minds of ſtudents being employed in quibbles 
and unprofitable queſtions, might be kept 
from the ſolid | diſcovery of Truth. Peter 
Lombard biſhop of Paris was the author of 
the ſcholaſtic divinity, who compoſed books 
of ſentences or opinions: many more ſcho- 
laſtic | doctors followed him, who for ſuch 
arrant trifles were dignified with the proudeſt 
titles, as angelic ®, ſeraphic, &c. The emperor 
Lotharius introduced the Roman law into the 


ſchools in Europe as the pontiffs did the canon 


Law. g 1 
But things wore a different appearance in 
the eaſt. The firſt princes of the Saracens 


did great injury to ee but in proceſs 
of time ſome of the Khaliphs were fo inflam- 


ed with the love of letters that one might ſay 
the muſes had fixed their Seat in Arabia. 
The moſt celebrated of the arabian authors 
were ＋ Avicenna and 4 Averroes, who tran- 
| | „ 
Thomas Aquinas, who lived about the middle of 
the 13th: century, was called the angelic doctor. His 


works are publiſhed in 18 vol. folio. 
1 Abou Ali Ebn Sina, a native of Bochara, is faid-to 


have written near an hundred books upon philoſophy and 


medicine. He lived by years, and died at Hamadan in 
ce $25 yer tr the Bega. LYECTTD 
't His true name is Ibn Raſhid, a native of Cordova 
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| lated the works of Ariſtotle into Arabic ; when 


they were utterly unknown in Europe. And, 
as the eaſtern empire was not obnoxious to fo 
many changes, nor ſuch frequent excurſions of 


barbarous nations, the liberal arts were ſup- 


ported, though not improved with utmoſt ſkill, 
till the loſs of Conſtantinople and the ruin of 
that empire. From - thence forward there 
was an amazing change : for, Conſtantinople 
being taken, the Grecian ſcholars, exiled and 
ſcattered wide over the weſt, gave no ſmall 
ſupport there to the revival of letters. The 
eaſt in its turn, | poſſeſſed . by the Turks, 


enemies to learning, falls into the ſame bar- 


bariſm, under which the weſt had ſo lately 


groaned. Juſtinian was one of thoſe Greek 
_ emperors to whom learning was much obliged. 


He digeſted all the Roman law into certain 
books, now uſed by many European nations 


in Schools and courts of Judicature. 'Theſe 
books are four in number, the code, digeſts 


or pandects, inſtitutions or elements, and 
the novells. He firſt publiſhed the code, 


one of the ableſt phyſicians and greateſt philoſophers 


that ever Arabia had. He was the firſt who tranſlated 
Ariftotle, and it was long before Europe had any other 


text of Ariſtotle than a Latin tranſlation from the Arabic; 
and Thomas, and other ſchoolmen, made uſe; of it. 


Hence we may aſcribe the origin of the metaphyſics among 


the ſchoolmen to the Arabians, who forced the Chriſtians 
into thoſe abſtruſe and unintelligible notions (not to call 
them a ſcience) by their own commentaries upon the 
o 2s op dt ig 


which 
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which contains the imperial Conſtitutions.” 
Next the digeſts or pandects, taken from the 
commentaries of the old lawyers, and other 
written reſponſa or opinions. In the third 
place he compoſed the inſtitutes which con- 


tain the'elements or principles of law. And 
laſt of all he wrote the novells, fo called be- 
cauſe they contain the conſtitutions publiſhed 
after the code. But not long after Juſtinian's 
time, his law began to be out of uſe in the 


weſt, and to. give way to the laws of the 


Goths, Francs, Saxons and Lombards, co 


tained in the body of ancient laws. And by 
degrees too they failed in the eaſt as the latin 
language declined, and only the novells, being 
written in Greek remained. Such was the 
ſtate of juriſprudence till the year 1186, when 


the Juſtinian law began once more to revive 


in the weſt. For the Normans being driven 


out of Italy by Lotharius II. and Melphi, a 


city of Apulia taken, that moſt ancient 


copy of the pandects was found, which 


was given to the inhabitants of ' Piſa, for 


having aſſiſted him in. war, thence called the 


pandects of Piſa, and afterwards, Piſa being 
ſubdued: by the Florentines, the Florentine 
Pandects. The emperor Lotharius, by the 
advice of Irnerius, ordered them to be taught 


in academies; and obſerved in courts of Judi- 


_ cature. Thus the Roman law, that had been 
wa obſolete, began to flouriſh again in the 
weſt, and to come into uſe together with the 
IS NZA P 
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decrees and decretals or letters of the pontiffs. 
Theſe epiſtles, of the Roman Pontiffs, are 
contained in five Volumes. The firſt contains 


the Gregorian decretals, ſo named becauſe 


they were reduced into one Volume by order 
of Pope Gregory: 2. The fixth of the 
decretals, from a ſixth added to the five 
former - decteta's, 3. The Clementine, fo 
called from the author of them, Clement V, 
4. The extravagants of John 22., who was 


the author of them, ſo called becauſe they 


are extra, exceed, or go beyond the yolumes of 
the jus pontificium. And laſtly, 5. Common 
extravagants, becauſe they are not the work 
of one pope, as were thoſe of John 22, but 
have different popes: for their authors. Theſe 
volumes complete the cannon law *, which 
correſponds to the Juſtinian las. 
Thus much for the origin, progreſs, and 
declenſion of the four monarchies. 
It is hence evident that the Roman monar- 
chy excelled the reſt in power and duration. 
For, except a few, all the modern ſtates and 
kingdoms, may be ſaid to be fragments torn 
from the body of the Roman empire. Moſt 
european kingdoms are parts torn from the 
weſtern empire. But, from the ruins of the 
Monſ. Bochmer, of Hall in Saxony, publiſhed, in 
1747, a body of canon law, in two volumes, "inſcribed 
to the preſent pope, which has gained him ſo much 
cult caſes have been 

ſent to him for his decifion.. oo 
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ire, hath ariſen. the vaſt etapire 

of the kr os gp which, beſides ſome * in 
Europe, contains the moſt famed and Went 
5 of Africa and Aſia. 

We are now to diſcourſe briefly of thee 
remains of either empire. | 

Out of the aſhes of the weſtern empire 
dated up, 


. Germany, Spain,! e Britain, Frances 


Poland, Moſcovy, &c. to which we add 
Denmark and Sweden, whoſe hiſtory we muſt 


not omit, . 1 were never e r to 


Rome. 5 | 
DE. orb FL 
As the German empire is 3 to berg 


ſprung up from the aſhes of the weſtern 
empire of the Romans, it ſeems neceſſary, 


for the ſake of order and connexion, having 


concluded the Roman hiſtory, to proceed 
immediately to that of Germany. _ 
Various epochas are aſſigned in the German 
hiſtory. But I ſhall conſider Germany, firſt, 
according to its ancient ſtate, and as it was 
under kings, ſecondly, under emperors. 


Germany of old was divided into various 


principalities, and underwent the ſame fate 
with other nations. in Europe, by being re- 


duced to the condition of a Roman province. 


But on the decline of the Roman affairs, it 
| * once more maſter of itſelf, till at 
length, 
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length, becoming ſubject to the dominion of 
the Francs, a great part remained long in 
obedience to Earls and Marquiſes of the 
Ach cent. Francs. But the empire of the Francs being 
divided amongſt the three ſons of Lewis the 
pious, Germany acquired a king of its own, | 
Xo Lewis. He had many ſucceſſors, the. laſt of 
whom was Henry the bird-catcher, (auceps) 
in whoſe reign, moſt of the towns of Ger- 
many were either built from the ground, or 
encompaſſed with Walls 
The Roman empire in the weſt being ex- 
tinct, the people of Rome, adviſed by their 
biſhop, conferred the imperial dignity upon 
the French king, and at laſt upon the diviſion 
of the empire of Charles the great, upon the 
ſovereigns of Germany, of whom Otho was 
the firſt. - Theſe emperors may be diſtributed 
into two claſſes, the firſt'claſs containing the 
emperors before the great interregnum, the 
ſecond-the emperors after that interregnum. 


A SERIES OF THE EMPERORS. 
OF GERMANY BEFORE THE | 
INTERREGN Uu. 


xth cert. Otho I. who having put to flight the tyrants 
of Italy, againſt whom his aid was required, 
he is raiſed to the imperial dignity; and it was 
then ſtipulated, that the empire ſhould for 
ever belong to the kings of Germany. => 
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this acceſſion of honour was of ſmalt-advan- - 
tage to Germany. Otho began his my in 
936,” and died in A. C. 973. | 

Otho II. who was called upon to arte 
laly againſt the Greeks, was deſerted by the 
Romans, and fell into the enemy's hands, but, 
eſcaping, he revenged himſelf, as well on thoſe 
who betrayed him, as on thoſe who Ne him. 

He died in 983. 

Otho III. who rei igned till thi ar 1001. 
Henry II. who Nos much- diſturbed oy 
commotions in Italy. For his munificence to 
the clergy he was inrolled WEE the ſaints, 
and died in 124. 

Conrade II. duke of SR called Sa- 
neue *, is appointed ſucceſſor to Henry by the 
ces of Germany. In his time there were 
very great diſturbances in Italy and the em- 
Re which he however wg 4.126 nnen 

was extinct in 1339. 

Henry III +. commonly called: the black, 

8 . maintained his authority in op- 


poſition to the e 1 He died in 
GAPS 


— — — — — 


> . —— — 


xith cent. 


7 Some authors have imagined that the F, — came 
from Franconia, that it was Pharamond's country, and 
| that it gave birth to the Salic law. 

He married the daughter of Canute the Dane, kin 
of England. He depoſed three popes, . Benedict I 
Ginny VI. and Sylveſter III. and choſe four others. in 
ſucceſſion, who were Clement II. Damaſus II. Leo IX. 
Victor II. and made the citizens ſwear never to cle a 


3 4s 2X 28-2 


Henry 


xn ce cent, Henry! IV. who had ſeven ſharp conteſts 


with Pope Gregory VII. for the inveſtiture. 
This — was the right of appointing 
biſhops and abbots, | which both of them 
1 The empe Pony; faid _ 2 Ng 
depart from any privileges that n 
exerciſed by his eee Gregory in- 
ſiſted that the church alone had power to 
confer ſacred benefices, and that ſu Ae market- 
ing of prieſtly offices, as was uſual with 
princes, was infamous. Notwithſtanding this 


pretence, it is manifeſt, from . that 


the popes themſelves expoſed every thing to 
ſale, ſo that they did not e ſo much 
for authority or right as for the ſake of 
abominable lucre. And as the Saxons had 
at the ſame time taken up arms againſt 
the emperor, Gregory thinking this a Jucky 
opportunity to vindicate- eccleſiaſtic liberty , 
eee Henry. And as the pontiff's $ 
thunder was at that time very efficacious, 5 
emperor, being deſerted by his own people, 
jr a to lely fo the — of Tante bh a 
coarſe wodllen habit, and barefooted for three 
days, he ſtood a ſuppliant at the pontiff's gate, 
praying forgiveneſs, which he at length, though 
with difficulty, obtained.. . But the contention 
ſoon after: broke out again. The emperor's 
ſon Henry riſes againſt his father, who de- 


; It might have been more truly called tyranny than 


n 1 1 
„„ 84 hs 47 ived 


- * 
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by him of the empires; dad: we 

in 1106. W 

Henry V. 8 che conteſts for the 
inte urs At firſt the emperor ſhewed 
himſelf a vigorous aſſertor of the imperial 
right, and, taking Pope Paſchal, threw him 
into priſon. At laſt, however, he ſurrendered 
up the right of inveſtiture, to the great 
diſgrace of the as vor dignity" He 910 
in 1125. 


2 Woch t, 8 dee he cultivated; peace 


with the popes, and died in 1133. 
Conrade III. duke of Suabia, who whe | 
taking an expedition into Paleſtine, reached 


Jeruſalem, but returned home without doug | 


any thing: Te died in 1152. 
PFPredericus I. + Anobardus (called Mae 
, rofla WY the N who Aae the city of 


* OR . upon; by the 1 to take 85 | 


| imperial crown, during the life of his father, as he was 
aſſured the pope would not admit his ſucceſſion, if his 
father died excommunicate. . When the 
himſelf Henry's priſoner, be gave up his claim to the 
imperial rights, and, to confirm this agreement, Broke 
a conſecrated hoſt into two parts, giving one to 


emperor, and taking the other himſelf, wiſhing he might | 


be ſeparated from Chriſt who broke this ſolemn e 
_ * _ ſoon done b gh i apr land. 
marri aud, daughter of » 
but er ge e by ter... 
+ Red-beard. Adrian was very angry with bim 
for not holding the 11 properly, on the right ſide, as 
his holineſs was getting on horſeback. He had an excel-. 
1 2 and was very brave. He obliged the count 


3 


ope found 


xtiith 
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lan, which was then labouring a change, 


* to the ground. Pope Alexander III. created 


him as much uneaſineſs as Gregory VII. had 


Italy, he marched with an army towards 
Paleſtine, where, paſſing a river in Cilicia on 


Henry VI. ſucceeded Frederic. When he 
received the imperial diadem from the hands 
of pope Celeſtine at Rome, Celeſtine, after he 
had put the crown on his head, kicked it off 
again, with his foot, to ſhew his power over 
the majeſty of the empirdG6. 

Alter his death, which happened in 1198, 
the nobles were divided in — choice of a 
ſucceſſor, ſome were for conferring the im- 
Nee e the brother of Henry, 


Others on Otho, duke of Saxony. After a 


long war the contending parties came to 
this agreement, that, ſo long as Philip lived, 
Otho- | ſhould not aſſume the regal title +. 


Palatine, who had rebelled againſt him, to carry a dog by 
way of penance, but was himſelf forced to ſubmit to 
many indignities. According to the account given by 
Otho, biſhop of Friſingen, a near relation of Barbaroſſa's, 
he was drowned as he was bathing in the river Cydnus, 

now called Cara Su. F 
“ Surnamed Aſper, married Conſtantia, daughter of 
Roger, king of Sicily. This lady was a nun, and had 
actually taken the vow, but the pope diſpenſed with it, 
on condition that Henry ſhould turn out Tancred, king 
of Sicily, which he did. THE 5 
+ Otho married Phillip's daughter, and had the ſucceſ- 

ſion ſecured to him. „„ IN 
Philip 
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Philip was killed * by a certain Count Pala- 
tine; in 1208. And Otho, e of all, 
died in 1219. 

Frederick II. + a brave prince, and the laſt 
aſſertor of the imperial majeſty in oppoſition 
to the popes. In his time Italy was ſplit 
into two factions, 'viz. the Guelphs, who 


took part with the pontiffs, and the Gibel- 


lines, who. ſtood firm to the emperor. Italy 
was long and miſerably vexed with cheſe fac- 
tions: at length it came to this iſſue, that 
in the council of Lyons the empire was taken 
from Frederick. But the emperor did not 

upon this misfortune. It is reported, 
when the news of it was brought to him, he 


took the crown out of à cabinet, and burſt 5 
out into this expreſſion, 5 har: __ mnt | 


rick died in 80. 


; * Baſzly 3 by POE of. Wictellback at aa 
berg, who ſtole into his chamber, when he was ſick, and 
had been bled in both arms. 
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x111th 
cent, 


1 He was crowned at Rome , gave ave the dukedom of 


Fundanus. to the church, and ed its privileges, 
made a voyage to Paleſtine, and returned with honour, 
having frightned the enemy into advantageous terms for 
the Chriſtians. For theſe good offices he was five times 


excommunicated, and ſequeſtered from all his ro alties 
and poſſeſſions, made — by a bull, to be read in all 


the churches, which began with theſe words out +. the 
revelation of St. John: Aſcendit è mari bellica 225 a 
warlike beaſt __ out of the ſea. 


THE 


e 4 


1 NTRORUOPION - 


wt 1 


i STATE OF CERMANY. 
-DURING THE GREAT INTER. 
2 /REGNUM. 8 


eee ee 
in amazing confuſion,” by diviſions among 


. 


tie German nobility, and their diſſenſions 


about the choice of a new emperor. All 
laws, divine as well as human, were then 
confounded, and villainies perpetrated every 


where with impunity. The cities, ſituate on 


the Rhine, therefore were compelled to enter 


into an alliance, againſt the violence of rob- 


bers, to which alliance, afterwards, other 


princes acceded; It is th t-this diſtur- 


bance gave occaſion for the inſtitution of ſeven 
electors, who ſhould have the ſole right of 
chuling\ the emperors, which when it became 


„was, at length, eſtabliſhed by thie 
golden bull of Charles IV. For their opinion 


d now exploded, who held the inſtitution of 


x111th 


the ſeven Sore to have been i in the times 
of Otho III. 

The emperors of Germany: after the great 
interregnum were, | 

Rudolph I. of Habſburg, from aedions the 
preſent arch-dukes-of Auſtria are deſcended, 
was choſen emperor A. 1273. In his time the 
ma eſty of the German emperors declined in 
Italy; for Rudolph, though often invited i ah | 
1 y. 
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Haly, did not chuſe:to go (making uſe of the 


fox. reply: in the fable; me" willigia terrent;/1 © 


ſee no returning back again traced out 
the footſteps of thoſe who have gone . 

before me) ſo far from it, that he very readily 

fold- many cities their liberties at à certain 


| gin /hence the origin of tlie ſeveral repub- 


in Italy. He alſo commanded public 
and private acts, which were uſually written 
in latin, to be now puhliſhed in German. 


| A died in the year 


| pre. hus of Foun who being at variance 
with Albert of Aultri⸗ 28 fell in a Palle 
againſt kim at Spite, 1498. eee 
Albert ſlain by 2 duke.of (LY 5 
Henry VII. of Luxemburg, Who is 


rally reported to have been poiſoned 1985 A 
mgokeÞ, who gave. him the conſecrated wafer 


With poiſon; | ; #93 
. AT Svis of Bavaria. Aſter an ipterteguum of 
- Fourteen months, the Princes. being divided 
antes nfo; partie, the majority ag for Lewin 


Albert, fon of Gp emperor Rudolphus, difapnoitited 


4 the ſacceſbon to the empire, made wren — 
1 few him with his — 101 b : 

| ; an, « Dominican fr. IF the: prieft 
1 the power to the ſubſtance of the wafer into 
the real body of C — — which cannot be of a poiſonous 


. 


f 


4 or hurtful nature, he need not feat any mixture of poiſon 

in the wafer, and may therefore give, if he dare to ven- 
ture the trial, a ſtronger proof of his believing he has a 
| bras d Wa ae dy one e thay 


amt O duke 
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xivth FER of Bavaria, the: reſt for Frederick of 


N cent. 


nasth; Prohibits the di 
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VR Jobs r 
vchich Frederic being conquered an taken, 
Lewis is delivered from his rival.“ 3 


acquired the empire, conttary to the 


order, he was excommunicated * and Kaen 
af it, and Charles marquis .of "Moravia 


choſen. int his ſtead. Lewis died 1347. ail. 


115 Charles IV. who, following the 'ex4 
of Rudolph, fold all' he could in — . he 


enatted: e gelden bull n 
8 


1g Y 38 1 112 or "tv? alls Vf . ok #55 A > 


W eee Protege DEE 


erefore no po peg Ac laſt Lewis ave been 
nila, bu £the terms: * 99 5 to fur ander 


8 bre 1 emp og 


12.4 The Bull contains g0'chapters, of tc 


Ferme by he ale of ede in preſence of 


the emperor, at N an 
| IP at etz, t SHES year, ooh ee, 5, i 


more were to it 
The Frſt and e relate 9. Aion woo it We 
the Romans; the third s th pl rer arent Y 


of Mentz, Colog n, Treves; the 4th Fir . 
Arth, rath, 2 wy 19th; oth? thy 510-22 230, 
. 26th; 27th, ghts of 'the"dleftors ;\ the Str, 'of 
Bohemia, and its — tants th bf a= ers Bohemia, 
and territalies· vf che el 10th of coinage ; ryth, 
of the duty of vaſſals to their . Was, of confpira- 

' cies i 16th, of | pretended butghers 5-1 vob unlay! al 


violences, appeals and challenges, Z th, ed 


bythe diet ar Metz, orders dhe puniſhinen eh who 
- ſhall attempt any any thing) againſt the lives of the f 


the 3 and les cable s tables4*29th,-of fees to the 
vb O imperial 


mbering of eleQorates 3'28th, of 
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the blicum or common law of Germany, 
9 — for the election of emperors. 
Wenceſlaus, ſon of Charles, a prince held 
infamous for his flothfulneſs and other vibes, 
for which he was dethroned by the electors. 
After the loſs of the empire he lived long an 
inglorious life in his hereditary — of 
Bohemia. In the reign off — 
inſtrument of war; called the bombard *, is 
ſaid to have been invented. 21 
Rupert, e after a ſhort reign 
in 14100 „ to nem d I alias l 
* Sieiſmund the brother of Wenteſlaus, 4 
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prince:of excellent parts. UI — er cent 


of this, pere Ages celebrated th e of 


the church | Ae Hip 18 er Mn 
FE ber l 
41 i M 251 18 TE M3 Git 1 vs 
n er 21” trons i ot aq: brite I» Gnnmn 3 $7340 


imperial ada from thoſe princes: who: homage for 

their freekholds; that tho electors are to underſtand 
Latin, Italian, German, and Sclavonic. This Bull is- 
called Golden — a ſeal of gold in the form of a bull. 


165 Ow called Caraaſſe; was invented: | 
ate of Dre in "3675 Neu- het bullets. | 


MBS. of his at Oxfo never pres nN 7a 


+ He held che ſame 28 — Lea. | 5 
denſes, and was prova . * 
. 
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anheent, n council, and burnt contrary to the em- 
peror's engagements. Worn out with m 

defeats by the ere on _ nd 
died i in 1437. FRG 
8 
Frederick III. in whoſe reign d 
ple was taken by the Turks. The art of 
printing was then invented about the year 
1440, 1 7 Fuſt of Mentz. Frederick 
| was a very * Prince you _ 9 
|  covetous; He died in 1493. 
| Maximilian I. a man of waverin -difpok- 
bons, and very unlike his father; for from 
his exceſſide prodigality he was always in want 
and maintain his doctrines before the council of Con- 
ny that 5 e. eee a paſſport, and engag- 
Aafety... Hig. examination is ſaid to have 
n up ſeven months ; at laſt he was eondemned to be 
burnt alive, the execution of which he underwent with 
ou firmneſs of mind: as for the emperor, it was not 
necellary for him to keep his word with an heretic, 
He reduced the Motauians, ede the Poles out 
of the empiie. . 
I He favoured Podichinehind a friend to the Huffites, 
in oppoſition to Matthias Corvinus, declared king of 
Bohemia by the pope ; but the emperor refuſing him the 
eſtiture, war enſued, and Matthias took Vienna, whilſt 
Faden ick travelled up and down, writing in every inn, 
that eblivion was the greateſt happineſs under-irremedi- 
able misfortunes —< Ronin irrecuperabilium ſumma feli- 
© citas bblivio.? However, Albett, duke of Saxony, oblig- 
ed him to ſurrender. up Vienna, and neſtore peace to the 
empire: This — follow a very brave and — 
„upon whom the followi epitaph e 
WED 2 I, a 
ini brevis urna magns. tentur | 
15 n 9 ominem. 
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of money, and was therefore called 3 
Italians Pocbi- denari (lack - penny.) 5 
though he attempted many things, he fniſhed 
nothing, being without money: otherwiſe a 
ince deſerving praiſe, and ſuch a friend to 
juſtice, that when he paſſed thoſe places, 
appointed for puniſhments, he faluted juſtice, 
ſaying, ſalve juſtitia. He ſaid of his preceptor 
| Peter, who had waſted too much of his time, 
| in teaching him logic, if my preceptor was 
now living he ſhould be puniſhed for his 
: futility. - He gave an account of his own xvich 
actions in a book intitled THEUR DaANCK. cent. 
He died in 1519. 
Charles grandſon of Maximilian, ſearce- 
ly inferior to any of the German Cæſars for 
power or valour. Under his reign Luther's 
reformation made a great change of affairs 
a in Germany: but that it may be underſtood 
, how it could 3 happen, that a plain 


t -monk ſhould give ſuch a blow to the Roman 
s pontiff, it will be worth while to conſider 
if what was the face of things before-this refor- 
8 mation. As learning revived, darkneſs began 


, gradually to be diſpelled, by which, as by 
1 an indiſſoluble knot, the popes held the en- 
i- tangled minds of men, ſo nas they could not 
3 diſcern the yoke, . thus iniquitouſh impoſed 
0 upon them. And although the doctrine of 
le eee eee 


„In alloficn to the names of Huſs and Luther, Fg 
ds former of which ſignifies a the Mitter a ſwan, the 
of tl 3 Germans 
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. zvith it remained in the minds of many When 
dent. therefore the fame of Luther was made known 
do che emperor Maximilian, he is rer to 
have ſaid, that the Monk ſhould be taken 
great care of, for he ſhould ſome time or 
other make good uſe of his labours. Nor was 
his ſucceſſor Charles V. thought to be averſe 
to his inn. whereby the yoke might be 
| aboliſh and thoſe vices removed, which at 
chat time were arriyed to the higheſt pitch, 
under thoſe moſt ee and moſt —— 
pPontiffs Alexander VI. and Julius II *. The 
way thus open, and the minds of men thus 


Germans Mees that when Huſs was "rg he ſaid, 
"Thongh they roaſted the gooſe now, an hundred years 
hence from his aſhes — 1 ariſe a ſwan to defend his 
| ae z and that che day before Luther fixed up 95 
opolitions againſt the pope's indulgencies, ſold by 
Tieck tug „the elector of Saxony dreamed, that a monk, 
latens 1 came from heaven ta demand leave 
to for up characters on the gates of the univerſity 
of Wiezemderg, legible at a — diſtance, and written 
with the quill of a Bohemian gooſe, ſo long as to reach 
Rome}'the pope's ee, and ſhake, his triple crown. His 
apartment is ſhewn to this day in the univerſity of Wit- 
temberg ; the ſides of which are filled with the names of 
| "thoſe who have-viſited. it; amongſt; others, I ſaw the 
the © greats written by himſelf ; over which 
aſs n it. The profeſſors here 
3 bao fury to ſtrangers, 
x ilian, who was fond of ing, 
iP to ſay of himſelf and rope Ju, G O eternal 
God e not for thy careful providence, how il! 
would ;the warld be: venir + by me a poor hunter, and 
that raſcal Iulius be O deus zterne, niſi vigillares quam 
© male mundo, quem regimus nos, miſer 
6 fenster, & feel leratus ille ales 980 
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dipoſed, Luther could not have found a ſeaſon! car 
more apt for his purpoſe, who; was a man of 
invincible. courage, not to-be; terrified; and 
who began to inveigh againſt the. indulgencies 
of; Leo the 10th, fold throughout Germany in 
1517. But ſoon after he r the autho- 
| rity-of the pope and other errors. Luther was 
therefore cited to appear at a meeting at 
Worms, but refuſing to recant, he was baniſh- 
ed; however the. elector of Saxony protected 
him. In the mean time, the tenets of Luther 
ſpread” every where in Germany, and were 
received by many of the Princes. The 
| Smalcaldians, called proteſtants, enter into an 
alliance with one another, ptoteſting againſt 
the — 8 ak! 0 bliſhed at Spire. And 
that the emperor was 
the liberties of 


E n deg pretence 1 n W. i 
man 


.of ' John Feettevick, elector o Saxony, and 
du, landgrave of Heſſe. But the emperor 
ed and routed this allied army at Muhl- 
hoop +. The generals themſelves were taken 
in the battle. Thus it ſeemed to be over 
with religion and liberty in Germany; but 
ha adverſaries ariſing, and the Emperor 


© Smalcalde, 2 city of Franconia, - ſubje& to the land- 
ve of Heſſe-Caſlel, It is famous for the convention of 
i e proteſtant princes; Mho having "aſſembled there in 
530, 1 2 called to their aſſiſtance 
tt aan A069 _ 3 6 
nt 1547. e esc . 1 
? 0 + being 
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being reduced to great ' treights, à peace is 


teſtants were permitted the free exerciſe of 
religion: this peace was alſo confirmed at 
Charles V. was moreover greatly diſtinguiſh- 


1 In 1527 his army plundered Rome, for 2 months, 
in which buſineſs the Spanifh catholics were obſerved to 
be more zealous than the German proteſtants. The em- 
peror, who was, cunning and deceitful, preterided to be 
angry, all the while he encouraged theſe proceedings. 
He ordered prayers to be put up for the pope, even whilſt 
he had him in*cuſtody. -*Fhe'pope ranſoms himſelf, and 
peace is alſo concluded with Francis I. whom he had taken 
priſoner, in the battle of. Pavia, in 55 5. After this peace, 
in 1529, he drives Soliman from Vienna, and marches 
into Africa, where he reſtores Mulei Haſſen to Tunis, in 
1535. After this, he returns to Italy, and enters Provence 
with a great army, but is forced back by the Boors, and 
narrowly eſcapes with his life. N Aiftchanes Were 
er. y the peace of Nice in 1538, and he paſſes tho 
France pan the inhabitants of Ghent; in France he 
is received with all the marks of friendſhip, and hoſpi- 
tality and magnificence, and is attended by the king 
himſelf to Paris, and by his ſons through France; yet not- 
withſtanding which, he broke his word with him, and 
deceived him about the promiſe of Milan. He is equally 
cenſured by catholics and proteſtants, doing nothing from 
a proce of religion, but with a view of gaining ſome 
advantage from their diſturbances. In 1541 he went into 
Africa againſt Barbaroſſa, but without ſucceſs. He is ſaid 
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ed, by the diſturbances the \Boors raiſed rein 


in Germany. They were commanded by 
Muntzer, who was taken at Frankenhuſe 
and beheaded. His followers diſplayed ban 
ners, before their troops, with wheels painted 
on them, whence Jo leaders of ſedition 

_ called RaDtrs-FUunRER. At laſt Charles 


cent. 


V. reſigned in favour of his 2 Fer- : 


: dinand. | 


Ferdinand bs under whoſe 3 mild g 
vernment Germany was in a ſtate of tran- 
* He died in 1564. | Is 
Maximilian II. who reigned till 1 576 „ * 
Rudolph II. Who died in 1612. 

Matthias. In his reign there were great 
F on account of religion, and theſe 
laid the foundation for the thirty years war, 
that followed ; the firſt flames of which broke 
out in Bohemia, where three great men, who 


ſpoke in the emperor's name, were thrown 


\ Carlo-quinto or Harlequin. Till his time, ſwordſmen 
Could bear contradicting, but he happening to ſay that he 

ho could take the lie, was no gentleman, this has ever 
the been reckoned a ſufficient reaſon for cutting of 
. ats. 


* He was a great friend to toleration, aſſerting i it-to 


hs an invaſion of the ri * . of heaven, to controll the 


conſciences of men. An when the pope threatened him 
with the loſs of the empire, he ſaid he preferred the hopes 
of heaven 10 all the earth. He encouraged the miniſters 
do give the cup to the laiety, in the ſacrament, and took 
it himſelf; ſaying, he would not receive the ſacrament by 
halves. He was angry with the pope for creating Coſmo 
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nn out. of a window. n 
* gitining of theſe tumults 1618. 

Ferdinand II. The rebel 6 

fuſed obedience to him, and transferred the 

to Frederick Elector Palatine ; but 

| Frederick, being conquered by the emperor at 

mount Albus, near Prague, is deprived of his 

new government. Ferdinand, very with this 
Nm —— in a a hoſtile manner. throug h 


& 2 


| k, jj on A — , 
by - Adel phins, king of Sweden. The war was car- 
tied on, with various ſucceſs, till; at the earneſt 
deſire of both parties, a reconciliation was 
brought about under F mee III. and peace 
add with the Swedes at Oſnabrug, and with 
the French at Munſter, 1648. By this peace 
the authority of the German princes, and the 
N religion, were eſtabliſhed. 1 
pold, Who carried on a acceſsful war 
25 Turks and the rebels in Hun- 

But his greateſt wars were with the 

rench * for both. Ws Wire to ran 1 

v3 657-6 63 40 dom 

2 His wa 1018 "A French were twice e, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, by the treaties of Nimeguen 
and Ryſwick : the ſucceſſion of'S ain did not become'the 
vowed cauſe of "quarrel till the laft, which produced the 
7 5 of Utrecht. And it ought never to be forgot, that 
to the maritime 992 owers bore the burden in chief of the 

p 


two laſt, it took up a negociation of ſome years, to pre- 


vail with 2 make * with the 
Turks 3 
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F it Dovngheors i aides = _ 
Ni in 1705. C2, Þ we 

ofephearied on the wit againftthe French | 
* the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, but died veſore it 
ended, in 1711. 

Charles VI. in whoſe reign the peace was 
made, as is ſhewn in the hiſtory of Spain 
and as he, ſoon after the peace, endeavoured 

to extend the borders of the. empire againſt 
8 Turks, he is to be eſteemed the moſt 
2 of the emperors aſter Charles V. 

ut afterwards, in Hungary, he experienced 
the inſtability and fickleneſs of fortune in 
war, forced to yield Belgrade to the Turks, 
by the peace, made there in 1739, and died 
the year after. The Spaniard, Saxon, Bavarian 
and Pruſſian, claiming the lands of the de- 
"ceaſed, occaſioned a very dreadful war. 

Charles VII. made emperor from elector of 
Bavaria, waged war unſuccefsfully againſt the | 
Auſtrians, and, after three years trial of ad- | 
verſe fortune, died. 4 | 

Francis Stephen, the huſband. of Maria 1 
Thereſa, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. 
grand duke of Tuſcany, concluded the peace 
a Air la Chapelle, and now reigns. — 


| 

| 

Tube chat the waited efforts of the 8 * | 

an e re and in Flanders; a | 

war with the infidels'was attended with a proſpect of in- | 
. Jarging the emperor's hereditary dominions, and alſo drew 

ſome convenient douceurs from Rome. Conſiderations | 

«Which ever had, and ev ns pg a conan aw ö 

a rial court. | 

= 

| 

| 
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"AN INTRODUCTION. 


Ol the preſent ſtate of Germany we may 
©" obſerve that as to the form of government, 


there is no other that can be compared with 


it k. The emperor of Germany is indeed the 
; N | chief 


* Concerning the religion of the empire, it is to be 
obſerved, that there are three cults, which are rather 
eſtabliſhed than tolerated, the catholic, as it is falſly called, 
for it is ſo partial as even to withhold the liberal hand of 
God, and put limits to his mercies, by excluding all from 
happineſs and heaven, that are not of it. The other two 
are the worſhipping according to Luther and Calvin ; and 


beſide theſe no other worſhip is tolerated. It is but a me- 


lancholy reflection to all, who ſet a juſt value upon religious 
and civil liberties, to conſider the declining ſtate of Pro- 
teſtantiſm in the world. The electors of Saxony, who 
had ſo ſtrenuouſly, from the firſt, promoted, and had fo 
long continued to fupport the proteſtant religion, or 
ſpel reformation, are now become catholics. And 
2 ch the electors of Brandenburg and Hanover (Kings 
of Great Britain and Pruſſia) ſtill remain proteſtants, the 
Houſe of Heſſe-caſel, (which is one of the moſt conſider- 


able in the empire, and which had alſo a conſiderable 


hand in planting and protecting the reformed religion in 


the empire) has lately had an apoſtacy to lament, of te 


molt affecting nature: an apoſtacy to the old ſuperſtition, 
ſo dangerous to princes, and ſo oppreſſing to their ſub- 
jects! and which is ſcarce to be accounted for on any one 
'principle of common ſenſe. Some hopes however remains 


for the conſolation of the reformed, that the pious endea- 


vours of his majeſty, our moſt gracious ſovereign, toge- 
ther with thoſe of the Landgrave, now governing, will 


| hinder the tetter from ſpreading, and otherwiſe prevent the 


miſchiefs to be expected from it. And the people of Eng- 
land, if they have not loſt all ſenſe of feeling, as well as 
-all uſe of hiſtory, will continue to oppoſe every deſigning 
and iniquitous attempt againſt reformed religion; whether 
it be by an open declaration in favour of Popery, or the 
paving the way for the return of it, by oppoling the 


* 


If} chriſtian 
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chief, but his power is reftrained by ſo many 
laws, that he may rather be called firſt amongſt 
his equals,” than lord of all. The princes 
are not ſubjects, nor independent, nor vaſſals, 
and therefore the form of this government 
is neither monarchical, nor ariſtocratic, nor 
democratio, as Paſſendixf. long ſince obſerved; 


208 


in his diſcourſe on the ſtate of the German 


empire; where he fays, Germany is a kind 
of irregular body, which, in [courſe of time, 
by the indulgence of emperors, the ambition 
of princes, and turbulence of priefts, from 
an uniform kingdom was reduced to this 

irregular form. It approaches the neareſt 


however to a certain ſyſtem of confederate 


| ſlates, in which one, as chief or head of the 


conſederacy, adorned with royal enſigns, ap- 


| pears more ſplendid than the reſt. The power 
af the emperors is limited by capitulations, 


imperial laws: and cuſtonis, and privileges of 


the ſtates. At what time the capitulations 
commenced is uncertain. The German hiſ- 


tory indeed ſhews that the power of the em- 


| pn has 2 a Sr. time reſtrained by laws. 
The emperors are required, by the golden 

| bull of Charles IV. to preſerve: the rights of 
| the- princes; electors. But before Charles V. 


there is no copy of a capitulation to be found. 


The rights of the princes formerly were un- 


chriſtian rel gon, and by endeayours to render 'the pre- 


vailing re — 5 cults, eſtabliſned or tolerated in rad 
, pe * or even political advantage to it. 


certain, | 
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certain, and proportioned” to the greater or 
les authority 22 che emperors, for their 


power was ſupported: rather by preſcription 


or uluage, than by any written law, till, at 
„all was clearly and diſtinctly ſettled 
by: the treaty of Weſtphalia. The empire 


Was once hereditary, afterwards: the right of 
election was in the nobles, and at laſt, by the 


bull of Charles IV. conferred upon 
ſeven electors only: If any thing ſhould Ai | 
that concerned the puree e it muſt be 
deliberated i in a convention of all the ſtates. 


The emperor, or, in his abſence, the king of 


the Romans, calls this convention. The king 

of the Romans is vicar general of the 

who, when the emperor is abſent or hindered, 
governs the commonwealth, and, on the em- 

s him without any 


deceaſe, ſucceeds | 
| —_ election. The conſtituent members 


of the yew be are eleftors, dukes: marquiſes, 


immediately under the empire, and are called 
imperial free cities: ſome only mediately, 
other” princes claiming a right over them. 
Germany 2s: at this day divided into ten 
circles, each of | which: have the privilege of 
chuſing à general for themſelves. This di- 


viſion into circles was: appointed by Maxi. 


milian J. and .princi ly regards the me 
convenient ſecurity. Pi public. peace. This 
* ee be laid of 8 


3 
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aeg beg of Getthuny, the ſtudy of which NN wes 


is sneugh for any one man. There ate many 
other righits, as yet doubtful and undetermined. 


Gettnitiy therefore, which on account” of i its 


mültitude of eiter and inhabitants, might 


cke the envy of all Europe, is yet, — —— 


acedt of the e diſputes among the 
ſtates Lery often = ns d t to dhe inſults of 
| es princes, TIE . = 
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"LotphelSpani(th' hiſtory is vided! ino regt 


epochas; the firſt contains the ancient ſtate of 


Spaifi under the Carthaginians' and Romans, 


tel ad- under the Goths, zd under the Sara- 
cens, 4th under their own monarchs. 

Spain was anciently divided into. Gwen 
ety Rates, "and therefore expoſed' to the in- 


time infeſted: this region, and wedges their 
habitation” in it. The chief of theſe were 
the Celts, Who, coaleſcing with the Iberians, 
gare it the name of Celtiberia. After -_ 
che eb eng, ſubdued the better part 
Spain; ** they being driven out by 8 0 
mans, all Spain became part of the —— 
| te Gl e, and * in that f ion, til 
che fall of the Weſtern er ene 19s 521 
ODE? 111 Wh io 115 its . ie 5 fr * . 5 In 
- © San anclently ates l in mines, gp 8 


97200 pound weight of ſilver, and 10,000 pound i i, 
gol 


lults o other .nations, which, at the ſame | 


* 5 


vth cent. 


In the decline of the Roman empire, 
Spain was poſſeſſed by Vandals, Silinge, 


dwelt in Africa; made an pron into Spain, 
where having deſtroyed both king Roderic, 


this, revenge, by Roderick's having, violated his daughter; 
but when Julian defired the king to ſend him his daughter, 


he ſent her and had no ſuſpicion of her father s treachery, 
having juſt before given him leaye to go to his govern- 


ment, on the coaſt of Barbary. But Roderick; and. hi 


brother Coſſa had, in the year 716, put out * of 


the Goth Vitiza, and taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 


Upon which the two Sons of this: Vitiza went into 
Africa with Julian. £ EE. fn l & fi * Ei. Fee. 
W e 5 8 75 4 27 "es 4d EY Wer ror 5 2715 
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in being ſubdued by the Saracens, the wu, 
E 2 Goths CEE themſelves to to _ 
Albus, Bier and other regions ſituate near cent. 
the Pyrenzan mountains, and there, bravely 
dane themſelves againſt. the Saracens, 
kept poſſeſſion of the old kingdom under 
Pelagius their general, who firſt reigned over 
che Aſturians. In proceſs of time ſeveral 
ipalities ſtarted up in Spain, and various 
ingdoms were erected from lands and cities; : 
taken from the Saracens, which were united * en 
into one family under the great Sancho, king 
of Navarre; ſo that there ſeemed to be an 
end of the empire of the Saracens. But after | 
the death of this Sancho, A. C. 1035, the: 
king dom was divided amongſt his four Sons, 
which diviſion was the ſource. of many wars. 
For the chriſtian princes turned their arms 
upon. one another, and wars were carried on, 
with various ſucceſs, till that part of Spain, 
which was Chriſtian, became reduced to two 
principal parts or larger kingdoms, vis. the 
kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. This di- 
viſion continued till the year 1469, when 
Ferdinand king of Arragon was joined in 
marriage to Iſabel, princeſs of Caſtile; for by 
theſe happy nuptials almoſt all the Chriſtian 
provinces were united as into one family. 
The cauſes of the decreaſe of the power. of 
the Saracens in this period were, 
Iſt» Diſſentions and inteſtine | wars aroſe - 
among the | Saracens themſelves, and there 
were ſeveral r in Spain, in "OO 
nu 


21 e INTRODUCTION | 
1 oy oppoſition one to anotl 2d. The 


Moors were greatly degenerated . their old 
military virtues, and, neglecting arms, ap- 


plied themſclyes entirely to ſtudy.  Atmongft | 


the learned Moors, Averroes is celebrated, 

who tranſlated the works of Ariſtotle, at 

that time every where unknown or neglected, 

into Arabic, and illuſtrated them with notes. 

Cordoba was the principal ſeat of the Mooriſh 

as i kings, but afterwards, when driven by the 

Cbriſtians to the extreme borders of Spain, 

it was Granada, which, at that time, Was 

eſteemed one of the moſt famous cities in all 

Europe. During this ſtate, they built many 

cities in Spain, which ſtill retain their Arabic 

names; and the modern e Rene 

much from that language. 

— The ſovereigns of all Spain were, 2 

xyth. 1. Ferdinand by whoſe marriage with 

_ Iſabel *, the power of Spain was encreaſed to 

ſuch a degree, as to provoke the envy of 

the reſt of Europe. The Moors were not 

yo driven out of Spain; but Ferdinand, 


4 This queen is ſaid to have ads A E? LY when her 
huſband went againſt Granada, not to change her linen, 
till he had taken that ci 3 hence the colour called after 
her name Iſabel. In t je rei of James the firſt of 
England the ladies here and in France wore. yellow lace, 
which a writer of that time ſays was moſt ſuitahle to the 
complexions of many of them, on account of their 
manner of living. But this faſhion was diſgraced by the 
execution of Mrs. Turner, who, when hanged for the 

murder of Sir 'Thomas Overbury, was dreſſed in this 
yellow lace, ſaid to haye been her invention. . 


having 
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_ having put his own kingdom firſt in order, 
marched Fand the Moors of Granada in 
the year 1481, and, having taken moſt of 
er cities, reduced the royal city of Granada 
to ſuch ſtraights, that Boabdiles, the laſt king 
of the Sacarens; was forced to ſurrender. 
Thus the kingdom of the Moors, which 
had ſtood for 700. years, was overſet in Spain, 
Beſides this Ferdinand carried on many others 
with ſucceſs, and was eſteemed one of the 
. artful princes of his time *. x Abe 
iſh inquiſition was ſet up by this king in 
the yr UN 8, againſt hore and . 5 | 
who, pretending to embrace the Chriſtian | 
rigion, relapſed again to their former im- 
pw At the time of the Reformation 
this 1 25 a horrid tribunal to the inhabitants 
of the whole kingdom. In the reign of 
Ferdinand, the Weſt Indies were diſcovered 
inthe year 1494. The iflands by Chriſtopher 
Columbus, the continent by Americus Veſ- 
putius, . after whom that country was called 
America 1. „ Charles, 


* This king is 3 blamed for his ingratitude to the 
ay r had obtain d ſo — — victories 
him, N the Moors in Spain, added the king - 
dom of Naples to the Spaniſh dominions, and utterly 
defeated the F rench, in three very memorable battles. _ 
+. The Inquiſition of Sevil, in the ſpace of 40 years, 
condemned 100,000 perſons for apollacy's 3. of theſe 4000 
were burnt, , 3000. were reconciled the reſt fled into 
Barbary. By theſe ſeverities 5000 houſes, according 1 
| Ileſcas were deſerted. | 
t Amerita had E diſcoyered before, by Martin * 
haim a German of good * he obtained a ſhip from 
queen 
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the apartment of the king of Portugal, ſaw a map of th 
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queen Iſabel about 1460, for the diſcovery of land in th 


; weſtern ocean, nd having found the ifland of de 
was Hh rw and he paſſed 


2a bonſiderable part of his life 
there. In 1486 he diſcovered; Braail and the Straits, 


called afterwards by the name of Magellan, who, entering 
ole 


to go thither. This Behaim is alſo ſaid to have been the 


Hirſt who diſcovered the mariners compaſs. Columbus did 


not ſet out upon his diſcovery. till the year 1492. And 
Americ Veſpuccio was later by hve years. The Welch 


ay that it was diſcovered. by one of their princes,” who. 


ſettled there: and ſeveral authorities have been produced 
to prove that America was known to the ancients. 
Charles the Vth within a year after he came amongſt 
the Spaniards, rendered himſelf more obnoxious to them, 
than any other prince had ever done, by turning outithe 
old ſervants of Ferdinand, who was much beloved, and 
putting into their places Frenchmen and Flemings. He 
was governed by de Chevers, a French nobleman, who 
fold the king's ſiſter, a beautiful young lady, to the old 
king of Portugal, who had married two of her aunts, for 
21, 000 ducats, and begged the vacant archbiſhoprick of 
Toledo, worth 40, oo0 l. ſterling, for his nephew, a 
very young man. By the laws of the Caſtilians, which 
the king was ſworn to obſerve, no foreigner was capable 
of holding any office or benefice, nor ſnould any money 
be ſent out of the kingdom; now ſeveral ſtrangers were 


ws 


| OR and above 1,100,000 ducats had been ſent into 
] 


anders in one year. Theſe, and many other public 
grievances, added to the abſence of the king in Germany, 


' occaſioned, a revolt of the Commons, who choſe Giron 


and Padilla for their Generals, both of them unfortunate ; 
the firſt, withdrawing the army from Tordeſillas to Villa- 
Panda, gave the king's admiral, who was at hand with 
3000 diſciplined foot and 700 horſe, an opportunity of 
ſeizing the former of thoſe places. This error was ſo 
reſented by the army of the Commons, that Giron . 
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his daughter. This prince, than whom there =v 
was none more powerful in Europe, fince  * 


forced to fly to a remote place, and, after the wars were 
ended, he was baniſhed into Africa for life.” The brave 
_ Padilla was taken after his army had meanly ' ſurrendered 
without ftriking a ſtroke, and was, the next day, beheaded, 
with John Bravo and others. Thus ended the wars of 
the Commons of Caſtile. Padilla's letter to his lady, 
juſt before his execution, deſerves to be read. e 


Don John de Padilla's letter to his lady, on the day 
SENNOo RA, . 1 
If your pain did not more trouble me, than the loſing of 
my life, I ſhould eſteem myſelf entirely happy; for death 


| being 2 certain to all mortals, the Almighty ſneweth 3 
8 him a ſingular favour, whom he honoureth with ſuch a one 

f as mine: which though lamented by many, is doubtleſs 

[ acceptable in his ſight. It would require more time than 

: I have to write ſeveral things which might be for your 

: conſolation; but as it cannot be allowed, ſo neither do I 

1 defire to defer the reception of that crown which I hope to 

5 enjoy. Vou may, like a diſcrete woman, hewail your own | 
F misfortune, but not mydeath; for being in ſo good a cauſe, e 
i it ought not to be lamented by any. My heart, ſince no- 

" thing elſe is left me, I bequeath to you, deſiring you to 

8 entertain it, as a thing which moſt affected you. I do not 

y write to Pedro Lopez my father, becauſe I dare not; for 

50 tho I was his ſon, in daring to loſe my life, I was not 

* heir to his good fortune.—I will not enlarge any farther, 

"1 becauſe I will not trouble the executioner to wait, nor 

. | give way for any one to ſuſpect, that to prolong my life, 

. J enlarge my letter. My ſervant; Loſſa, being an eye- 
5 witneſs of my end, and one to whom I haye communi- 
5 - cated the ſecrets of my heart, ſhall tell you what cannot 
th be expreſſed herein. So I reſt, expecting the inſtrument 

of of. 2 ſorrow and my comfort. 

ſo ; See the hiſtory, of the wars of the Commons of Caſtile, 
as by Dr. Geddes. 8 
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of his life in travels and in war. 2 por 
Spain, the provinces of the Low Ce 


and Burgundy, which he held by hereditary 


right, he was raiſed to the imperial dignity in 


1519. Hence he became formidable to all 
Europe. Francis I. king of France, bravely 


oppoſe ed. -himſelf to this riſing power, but 
unfortunately ;- for as he beſie — Pavia in 


Italy, fighting a battle, he was taken and 
carried captive into Spain, in the year 1 522, 


and obtained his liberty upon hard terms, 
vi. that he ſhould ſurrender to the cm ueror 


the duchy of Burgundy, and all manner of 
right to * enen 5 Flanders and Artois, 


and to Milan and Naples, and give his 


children as hoſtages. But havin R 


his freedom, he entered into an 
the Engliſh, Venetians, Swiſs, and 8 


85 took up arms again, and at length obtained 


B upon more favourable: terms in 1529. 
u 


ring this war, Charles perceiving that Pope 
Glenda VII. oppoſed his defigns, marching 
his army, he took Rome by force, pillaged 
this city, and beſieging the pope in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, 1980 him to ſurrender. 
After this, under pretence of religion, he 


undertook to oppreſs the proteſtant princes, 


and having routed their army, took the 
elector of Saxony and the ne of 


HFeſſe priſoners. But fortune now no ile 


+ _ to ſmile upon _ for © ben) di 


by 
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ary 


by Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, he ww 


was .compelled to grant a truce, to 
eſtants, which was commonly called the 


league; nor was he more fortunate 'in - 


the war he made with Henry II. king of 
France. Grown weary therefore of govern- 
ing, he refigned the imperial dignity, in favour 


of his brother Ferdinand, and conferred Spain, 


with the kingdoms and provinces annexed to 


it, upon his ſon Philip. At laſt he ended 


his days in a monaſtery, to which he had 


retired for repoſe. 


3. Philip I under whom thy: power of 


the Spaniſh * was raiſed to its greateſt 
— For Henry king of Portugal dying 

out iſſue in 2 year 1579, 5 
fell to the eee by means of which 
Philip became maſter of both the Indies, 
from whence, as from a double fountain, 
flowed the riches of the world; but the re- 


volt, which happened about this time in the 


Low Countries, ſerved to exhauſt this reſer- 
voir almoſt as faſt on the one hand, as it was 
filled on the other, by keeping Philip and 


his ſucceſſors continually e at a pro- 
anders might be 
juitly called a vaſt whirlpool, wherein the 


digious expence. So that 


wealth of both the Indies were ingulphed. 
Nor was he more fortunate in the war he 


undertook againſt the Engliſh ; for the fleet, 


which was many years in fitting out, and 


called invincible, and at chat time not to be 
aa 1 7 "TE 
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and Dutch *, and partly by ſtorms + and 
tempeſts. Philip died in the year 1 598. 
He was a prince of a great mind; for when 


news was brought him of the deſtruction of 


' againſt winds and waves |?” 


his invincible armada, he received it with great 
compoſure, ſaying, © Who bid them fight 


 4- Phill 


»The Spaniſh feet had not ſuffered ſo much from 


ſtorms and tempeſts as had been reported. Walſingham 


wrote to lord admiral Howard to ſend home four of the 


{|} diſabled. 


largeſt ſhips, giving too eaſy credit to the report. To 


Which the admiral greatly replied, that he would ſooner 


keep them at his own expence, than ſend them home, 
till he had more certain advice of the Spaniſh fleet being 


1 Concerning the ſhare the Dutch had in this defeat of 


the Spaniards, I do not find by any hiſtorian, that 


one ſhip of theirs was in any of the three famous en- 


8 ; nor is a Dutch ſhip to be found in the 


f Nene preſented by them to the Engliſh, and put 


up in the houſe of lords. But in the account publiſhed 


in 1588, and afterwards reprinted by Milan in 1746, 
under the title of the ſtate of England in 1558, it is 
faid, p. 20. Certain Hollanders and Zealanders offered 


é their ſervice according as they are bound, in the end 


<< of this ſummer, ſince the conflict near Calais, to join 


e with ſome of the Engliſh navy in the narrow ſeas, to 


. defend the iſſuing ef the duke of Parma, out of tho 


* 


& ports of Flanders.“ 


1 Others fay it was his obſtinacy, and that he was 


acdviſed not to ſend his fleet out, in that time of the 


year, winter ſeaſon, and long nights. And whilſt ſome 
ſay, he thanked God it was no worſe, he is charged by 
others with ſwearing that he would waſte his own'crown 
but hewould ruin England and the Queen. He had been 
married to Mary, ſiſter and predeceſſor, on the throne, 

= | | do 
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4. Philip III. who carried on the war as 
unſucceſsfully as ever againſt the Low Coun- 
tries. But worn out with continual fatigues, 
and his finances exhauſted, he enter'd into a 


truce for twelve years with the united pro- 


vinces in 1609. The next year he drove 


| ' 900,000 Moors out of | Spain : theſe profeſſed 


themſelves chriſtians, but being deſcended 


of the Moors, they were not believed to be 


ſincere in this profeſſion b. Philip III. died 


in 1621. 


2 4 


to Elizabeth. But he founded his claim to England on 
his being the next catholic prince, deſcended from the 


houſe of Lancaſter. To promote this claim Pope Sixtus 
publiſhes a bull abſolving Engliſhmen from their oath of 


allegiance, and anathematizing all that ſhould- reſpect 


their oath or their Sovereign. And the queen of Scots 


had made over her right and title to England, in favour 


ſte 


* ” 


of Philip 8 | LID ox 
The Barons did all they could to prevent the expul- 
ſion of the Moriſcoes, but the clergy and the commons 


were too powerful for them. Money had been levied 
from the revenues of ſome great church-men, for pro- 


moting the converſion of theſe Moors, and the clergy 
had neither patience, nor ability, nor virtue, nor credit, 


nor generoſity, ſufficient for the buſineſs of converſion, 
. and therefore they ſoon came to force, and opened againſt 


the Moors all the horrors of the inquiſition, and of a 
military power. At firſt the artful Ximenes tried more 
gentle means, but he ſoon loſt both his temper and hu- 
manity, and treated them as the worſt of criminals. After 
this they were compelled to be baptized, and then, if they 
deviated from this forced baptiſm, they were puniſhed, b 

the inquiſition, as apoſtates, and at laſt they were expelled. 
A fatal blow to Spain, which ſhe can never recover ſo 
long as ſuperſtion, lazineſs and pride influence” her 
F 8 inhabitants 
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. Philip IV. in the beginning of whoſe 
reign . the. war with the unit N provinces 
broke out again, and: continued fy the year 
1648, when peace was made with them at 


Munſter, by which the ſtates of Holland 
were ee free and independent. This 


was the riſe of the rep able of Holland, 


which; at this day * for . 5 and power, 

is eſteemed one of the principal. ſtates in 
; Bia Now the power of the Spaniards 
began greatly to diminiſh. Catalonia and 
Portugal fell off: the former was not re- 


covered under eleven years, the latter could 


never be reduced, but remains to this day a 


ſeparate kingdom from Spain, governed by its 


own kings. War was alſo anfireecfulty 


carried on againſt the French, for by the Py- 


renzan treaty, many fair towns in Flanders, 
together with the nay of Rouſſillon, was 
left in the' poſſeſſion of the F rents r 


IV. died in 1665. 


6. Charles II. a weak prince, in \ whoſe reign - 
Spain did not meet with a milder fate than 


under his predeceſſors: for whilſt Charles 
carried on a lingering war with the Portu- 


Dee, he was forced at length in 1669 to 


inhabitants. This king Philip, under whoſe reign, and 


dy whole order, ſo many cruelties had been executed, | 


is ſaid to have been ſeized with great horrors at the ap- 


proach of death, and to have doubted whether | the juſtice 


his backs 


of God would permit him to be ſaved. 
i. e. When Monſ. e was N wis part of 


declare 
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declare them to be an independent people, 
and in his wars with, the Fa he 1. — 
had the worſt, loſing ſome of che richeſt 
and beſt fortified towns in Flanders; but as 

his life was not employed to the advantage of 

Spain, his death rendered her the theater of 

| kinds of miſeries. He died in 1700 *. 

7. Philip V. whoſe fon Ferdinand is the 
preſent king of Spain. Charles II. dying xviich 

without iflue, a cruel tempeſt aroſe, which, cent. 

as we have ſeen in our own times, continued 

long the vexation of all Europe. For Philip 

IV. leaving two daughters, the eldeſt, Maria 

Thereſa, married the king of France, the 

other to the emperor, and both thoſe princes | 

took up arms, about the right of ſucceſſion . 

After a tedious war, than which no age ever 

beheld one more ſanguinary or cruel, by the 
treaty, of Utrecht in 1713, the differences 

were compoſed, on condition that Philip, 

prince of France, ſhould keep Spain and 
America. The other regions, which hitherto 
had been ſubject to the Spaniſh dominion, 

were ceded to the emperor Charles VI. Philip 

INE: nid, 1 

The power of the Spaniards was ſo great, 

under Charles V. and Philip II. that it ex- 

_ * And with him ended, in the male line, that branch 

of the houſe of Auſtria, Nor is it unworthy remark, 

that his corps was the moſt wretched relict of humanity 

that ever diſgraced the ſpecies. | 


+ Which France had more than once been obliged to 
renounce in the moſt explicit and ſolemn manner. 


1 


AN INTRODUCTIO ON © 


41 fear or envy | in the reſt of. Europe. 


But that empire, extending over ſo many 
remote kingdoms and provinces, groaned 
under its Own vaſt weight. There are not 
therefore. wanting who think that Spain 
is ſtronger ſince thoſe provinces have been 
taken from her, which, for want of inhabi- 


— tants, could never be ee in dutiful 


a oObedience. And they aſcribe the cauſe of 


the diminution of the Spaniſh empire not 
leſs to its own exceſſive greatneſs, than to the 
flothful negligence of thoſe who had the 


| ſupreme power after the death of Philip II. 


when Spain could ſcarce ſupply ſoldjers ſuffi- 


cient to garriſon the caſtles in the conquered 


provihces, and was at ſuch immenſe expence, 


in hiting foreign troops, that this kingdom 


was forced to yield up the dominion of the 


| 225 for want of a ſufficient fleet. Spain, 
therefore, reduced at preſent to its ancient 


boundaties, greatly ſupports by ſea and land, 
the glory of her name. As for religion, | 
there is no other country wherein it appears ſo 
uniform, and where the Romiſh orders are 
ſo prevalent, which is aſcribed to the tri- 


bunal of the inquiſition, the name of which | 


Is PORE | 
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vp bs are. Yon 3 "principally to. be 


| regarded in the hiſtory. of ia The 
firſt comprehends the: ſtate of that. kingdom. 


under its own! kings: the ſecond under the 


dominion of Spain: the third under its own- 


kings: of t the houſe of T, Braganza. Sai = | 
Portugal. with the reſt of Spain, fell under, 
the Mooriſh yoke, when. Roderic the 


221 
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| king of the. Goths Was. lain, and long groaned | 


under their tyranny, till a certain prince, of 
the blood royal of France, named Henry 4 hy: 
came to the aſſiſtance of Alphonſus VI. king 
of Caſtile and Leon, who was preparing for 
a wat againſt the Moors A. C. 1088. He was 
rewarded by Alphonſus, ſor the bravery he 
ſhewed in Zobting againſt the Moors, who 
gave him a natural daughter of his, Thereſa 


| 7 name, in marriage, and I her all that 
* Sag to 3 deen founded by es and — 5 9 


him UM e, a word compounded of the ſup . : 


founder's name and the Greek word rotz, which: 
. eee eee 
Braganza is a city in with e 0 
duchy, having about 50 borou 1 depending upon it, 
tuate on the river Sabor, in the mountains near Mi- 
randa and the frontiers of Galicia. The dukes of Bra- 
ganza were of the royal family of Pc l, and had the 
A to ſit under a canopy with the kings of Spain. 
15 ave poſſeſſed the crown ever ſince hay year 1640. 


enry of Burgundy, Wa of Robert of F ance. 
5 died 2 the ſiege of N i Spain. 


. „ 


part 


xith 


cent. 
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of Portugal that was then in the 


ſion of the Chriſtians, on condition, however, 


that he ſhould hold it — _ of, and under 


ſervice to the . nry WhO had only 
the title of earl of 


ged. died In the "year 

of Chriſt nl Agel | 
The nous among their fl kings 

were,” „ b r en | 
bs Alphonifs fon of the abet Ay 


ho, having in 1149, gained a great victory 


over che Moors, at Ouriques, was faluted 


with the title of king by the army. He 


took many towns from the Moors, and 


amongſt others Olyſſipo, now called Liſbon ; 


and gave five crown-pieces, or Bezants for 
the arms of Portugal, in commemoration of 
the ſtandards of five kings, which he took 1 in 
his famous battle with the Moors . He 


died i in 1185. The kings who reigned after 


nſus, were 
2. Sancho I. n much makten(e | 
5 courage than the ſecond of the name, 


4 27 £4 


< his hae on, Ad e Bog ak: We 


Having Wein: the: Kei, ole Uf We Aincipal 
cities in Po * the Moors, he inſtituted the order 


of avis (ab ) which Was confirmed by pope Innocent 


IV. The knights of this order bad for al creſt two birds 
ſable, for their arms a croſs fleur de lis, in a field d'or, 


and wore a black ciſtertian habit. He ſhut, up his mother 


in a priſon, to prevent her marrying count Triſtamare, 
to whom he gave his ſiſter, which occaſioned a war 
between him and Alphonſus of Caftile. . 
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way for his brother, Iphonſus III. who | 
© with his kingdom was laid under an in- 
1 ties by the popes Alexander and Gregory, 
„which interdiction he deſpiſed. He an — 
{iyccefsfiil, in His wars, and died in, 3 i <_ 
6. 'Dionyſius. __ _ 
ba. * dt IV. a brave: prince, "who, Ti 3 
Waged war, both with the Moors and the cent. 
e ſtillans, and afterwards aſſiſted the latter 
© againſt the former, in the famous battle of 
| © Tariffa, in Spain, in 1340. He reigned 
32 years, and died in 13 57, ag ed 65. He 
© was ſucceeded. Peter, a rig gorop 4 and juſt 
* Prince, who died in 1367. 
Ferdinand reigned; 17 years. Tn the 
15 beginning of his reign he had a war with 
Henry II. king of Caſtile, in which the 
© Portugueſe greatly ſuffered: but this was 
made up by the mediation of the pope. 
Inder John I. the fon of Henry II. of 
Caſtile, it broke out again, but more 
F favourably for Portugal than before. This 
* ſecond war was put an end to by the 
marriage of John with Beatrice, only daugh- 
© ter of + erdinand. He was ſucceeded by 
e His brother John. There were three e 
of Portugal of this nane; The Firſt Was W 
c called the father of his country, had been 
© grand maſter of the order of avis, and car- 
© ried his arms into Africa with ſucceſs. The, 
© Second was ſevere and great: he quelled a 
faction at * a of his reign, by 
EE r 
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. © heheading the duke of Braganza, ape other: 
© leaders. He was at the taking of f Tangier, 
and. Azilla, and. great honour 1 4 

= © behaviour at the. attle 5 Toro. He 

Ante < plantations , in Africa and the — — and. 

:- © erected ſeveral fortifications in Guinea. He 

— died! in 1495, aged 41. The Third — 

aan embaſſy from the king of Æthiopia, and 
< extended, the u of the kings of Por- 

£ Finds in che Indies. II e died Ng an. are, 
In 1 

3 70 I. or the baſtard,” 3 

xvth cent. p 2 1. Edward ſucceeded his "TR Jia! in. 

cent. Nigg: e was 4 prince who encouraged. 

- 1 ng men, and wrote upon government, 

| | © and juſtice, and bonnie ; but he was. 
not ſucceſsful againſt the Moors; ; he Teagned. 
about ne yen, . 

3 Alp Bon {ſus 2, org was ' furnamed. = 

& Africa can, = PE 8 taken four cities 88 

© the Moors. He was beat at by hate of 
c Toro. | Guinea was diſcoyered his dub 
Jecte in his time. He died j in 42 ly, in 2 
© 49th, year of his Ten, 5 
13. John II. , SR 
Ho 14. Emanuel was. cate 1 fortunate 
prince, and his reign the golden age; for 
then was the kingdom of Congo, and ſeveral 
places on the coaſt, of Æthiopia, diſcovered. 
| Several towns in Africa were then taken, 

1 ___ © the Moors expelled Portu gal, and the Jews 

| xvith © compelled to be baptized.” 88 

my Io 23 John II. | erate 
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156. Sebaſtian ' made war againſt Abdi- 
9 ee and was defeated; and being miſſ- 
ing for ſome time, was reported to have 
been flain. In the mean time, the Spaniards 
© invaded the kingdom of Portugal. Some 
< years after, a man came to Venice, and 
declared himſelf to be Sebaſtian; and gave 
© ſuch proofs as ſatisfied the Portu gueſe, that 
© he was their king, but the Spaniards ex- 
© poſed him upon an aſs, ſhaved his head, 
© and ſent. him to the gallies; and after that 

to a priſon in Spain, where he died. See a 

< differtation in Oſborneꝰs collection of tracts 
upon this Sebaſtian. 

17. Henry was the fifth ſon of ratings, 
made cardinal of Portugal in 1542, ſue- 
<-ceeded Sebaſtian in 1578, and died two 

_ © years after,” without children, when the 

Spaniards ſeized the kingdom. 

Under theſe kin - Portage increaſed ib 
prizingly in wealtt and power, particularly 

under John II. and Emanuel, when the paſ- 

ſage was opened for a trade to the Eaſt 

Indies, and the Portugueſe began to engroſs 

the ſpice trade to themſelves. Before that 

the * of the Indies was carried 
through the Red Sea, and by Egypt to 

Alexandria, and from thence to * N. 


_ The 8 atompted, but 1 vain, to ruin this 
trade of the Portugueſe. They even ſent ſhip-carpenters 


to the ſultan of Egypt, to build ſhips for him, that he 
might be able to deſtroy the Portugal trade in Africa. 
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But John II. ſent. perſons to explore, and 
they found the coaſt of Africa, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, The navigation to the In- 
dies was perfected by his ſucceſſor Emanuel: 
for Vaſco de Gama firſt ſailed to the: coaſt 
of Calecut in 1497 , and afterwards. the duke 
+ d Albuquerque being ſent. greatly extended 
the dominion of the Portugueſe; the cities 
of Ormus, Malacca, Cochin and Goa were 
taken. By this means Portugal claimed to 
itſelf the moſt extenſive commerce of Africa 


and Afia, to the great vexation of the ſultan 


of Net and the Venetians, through whoſe 
ſſeſſions the merchandiſe of the Eaſt 
dies had uſed to paſs. into Europe; and 


* 


therefore they left no ſtone unturned, that 


they might fruſtrate the ſucceſs of the Por- 
tugueſe. In addition to theſe advantages, 
Peter Alvaro Caprales diſcovered Braſil in 


America; ſo that Portugal arrived to the 


ſummit of its glory under king Emanuel. 


. King Henry dying without ifſue in 1578, 
there were very great conteſts. for the ſueceſ- 


Wich expedition of his is celebrated by Camoens, 
the only poet of any eminence among the Portugueſe, in 
his Luſiade, ranked by monſ. Voltaire among the epic 


. So called from a ſmall town in Portugal. He was 
viceroy of the Indies; but being recalled in the year 
1515, he broke his heart, and died the ſame year. The 
king was concerned for his loſs, and made the ſon be 
ealled by the name of his father, Alphonſo, and advanced 
r higheſt dignities. This fon wrote his father's 


72401 I 02 ſion. 
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gon. The chief of thoſe who contended for 


it was Philip II. king of Spain, who having 
ſent a powerful army into Portugal, under the 
command of the duke of Alba, ſoon took 
poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. The Por- 
tugueſe ſuffered many hardſhips under this 
dominion, for beſides the Spaniſh yoke, which 
was grievous to them, all their enemies a 
peared in arms againſt them, and een 
thoſe. of the Low Countries, who having 
been forbid to trade with the Portugueſe 
Philip, began to ſend their ſhips to the Ea 
Indies; and thus, to the irreparable loſs of 


Portugal, the Indian commerce was transferred - 


to the Dutch, where it ſtill ne to the 
envy of other nations. 
The laſt kings of Portugal were, 


John duke of Braganza, proclaimed king xviith 
by Portugueſe, having ſhaken off the 


Spaniſh yoke in 1640. And as Spain was 
involved at this time, in a very calamitous 
war, with the French, Dutch, and Catalo- 
nians, then in n the new king had 
time enough to ſettle his affairs *, But all 
the Portugueſe had poſſeſſed in India, was 
ſo entirely loſt that nothing remained to them 
but Goa. They were therefore e to 


= By the aſſiſtance of the 33 W in vio- 
lation of, the Pyrenzan treaty, and by the Engliſh openly : 
to whoſe, almoſt W valour he . every one 


of his victories. | PP ue «3 
I 2 776 255 e 
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make peace with ns Dutch. John IV. died 
in 16 56. 7 

Alphonſus VI. in whoſe reign the onliqyial 


war, that had ſubſiſted between Spain and 


- Portugal, was ended, and peace made in 
1668, by which the kings of Spain renounced 
all right to Portugal. But Alphonſus, having 
put an end to that war, was depoſed on 
account of his cruelties, A. C. 1668, and the 
ſcepter transferred to his brother . who 
reigned peaceably thirty Tours; and died i in 
1756. 
. v. under whoſe . arts began 
to flouriſh: in that kingdom. © He died in 
<' 1750, and was. 9 by his ſon Joſeph, 
« who now. reigns.” 

Portugal, although it may be reckoned 


amongſt the ſmalleſt kingdoms in Europe, 


is yet inferior to few of them in point of 
riches : for the vaſt produce of the commerce, 
which the Portugueſe carry on in the Eaſt 
Indies, Braſil, and other parts of Africa, is re- 
markably evident from hence, that upon the 
death of John IV. after a tedious and expen- 
five war with the Spaniards, there were found 


E* 5 

2 Liſbon had been defirayed by an 3 in 

January 1531. The waters were then raiſed to an 

een heighth and the royal family and the peo- 

Hi e lived under tents in the fields. See Paulus Jovius. 
he ſame calamity happened again on November 1, 

175 5 but in a more dreadful manner, for the effects 


of that concuſſion, which had been fatal to Lifbon, was 
Felt All over the world. 
56 
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56 millions Portugueſe, in the treaſury. Such 
another inſtance as this is hardly to be found 
in hiſtory. Portugal has no enemies to fear 
but the Spaniards; and as Spain cannot, on 
account of the ſcarcity of corn, maintain 
more than 25, ooo ſoldiers in garriſon on the 
frontiers of that kingdom, Portugal can raiſe 


an army equal to it. There is a ſort of 


equality between them as to land forces. 
The Portugueſe ſhew as blind an obedience 
as the Spaniards to the ſee of Rome. They 
have not much applied themſelves to arts and 
learning, but the king that now reigns ene 
your es; Dp i to o both. 


+ 44 


F mee BRITAIN. 


As there is no region thay. hes undergone 
fo many viciflitudes as Britian, fo there is 
no hiſtory of any nation that admits of fo 
many . periods and epochs : for the ſake of 
brevity then we ſhall conſider Britain under 
theſe four periods. 1. What it was before, 
and under the Romans. 2 Under the Saxons. 


3. Under the Normans. And 4. Under thoſe. 


x * monarchs,. who were Bugs of all Britain. 


* k the Latin it is thoſe 1 who had the do- 
minion of both iſlands; if our author means England and 
Ireland, Henry VIII. was the firſt Engliſh king who took 
| the title of king of Ireland, in 1541; but it is plain that 
his fourth period begins with James I. Who was King of 
England and Scotland or of all Britain. 


. 3 Antiently 
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the late biſhop of London. | 8 


. AN INTRODUCTION. ' 
Antiently Britain was divided into many 
little governments, as, in thoſe times, were 
alſo many other parts of the world, and 
Julius Czfar, having ſubdued the greateſt part 
of Gaul, was the firſt, who went with an 
army from the continent into Britain. But 


though he was ſucceſsful * in ſeveral engage- 


ments, Britain, after his return to Gaul, re- 
mained under its own laws, till the reign of 
Claudius, who brought the greateſt part of 
the iſland under ſubjection to the Romans, 
in which ſtate it continued for 400 years; 
and then the Romans left it, being called 
upon to defend themſelves at home. At that 


time, when the Romans governed Britain, 


the country was divided into Britannia, 


* The Britons had information, from the Germans, 
that Cæſar intended them a viſit, upon which they ſent 
to him, to let him know, that if there was any thing, 
in their iſland, that he wanted, they would ſpare him the 


CY K | 


trouble of fetching it, by ſending it to him; but this 


would not anſwer his purpoſe, who might expect to find 
much gold in Britain. If he had landed in Cornwal, or 
if Caſivellanus, who oppoſed him, had been at peace with 
his neighbours, it is very probable that Cæſar would not 
have 8 in this invaſion; as it was, he met with 
more difficulties. and leſs advantage, than he expected; 
and though, upon his leaving this iſland, he ordered 
hoſtages to be ſent after him, the Britions refuſed to 
ſubmit to the diſgrace. The brave Caſivellanus was chief 
of the Suelloniaci, who had their ſtation, falſly called a 
Roman ſtation, on Brockley Hill near Burg, or Borg- 

ham wood, names taken, as the learned Mr. William 

Baxter ingenioufly conjectures, from a Greek word, that 
ſigniſies a tower or caftle. See Cambden's Britannia, by 


prima, 
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prima *, ſecunda, and maxima Cæſarienſis, 
and a wall was built croſs the iſland, to be 
a defence againſt the incurſions of the Scots 


Britain, deprived of the roman protection 
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was expoſed to incurſions from the Scots 


and Picts, who poured into it. The Britains 


finding themſelves unequal to theſe enemies, 


looked abroad for help, and invited into their 
country the Anglo-Saxons, now called the 


vth ceat. 


Holſatians and | Jutlanders, who Were then = 


famous for their military {kill and bravery. 
But they, having driven back the Scots, 


captivated with the pleaſantneſs and fertility 


of the country, made themſelves maſters of 
thoſe they came to protect, and eſtabliſhed an 
heptarchy, or rule of ſeven kingdoms, the 


* In Edward Brerewood's declaration of the patri- 
archal government of the ancicnt church, it is ſaid, 
three metropolitans there were in Britain (as there were 
then but three provinces) in the time of Conſtantine 
ce the great, and of the Nicene council: one of maxima 
_ Cefarients, the biſhop of Vork; another of Britannia 
<« prima, the biſhop of London; the third of Britannia 
c ſecunda, the biſhop of (Iſca) Caeruſte in Monmouth- 
<« ſhire ; which, till king Arthur's time, continued there, 
«and was then tranſlated to St. David's, where it re- 
cc mained alſo in the form of an arch biſhoprick (having 
< the biſhops of Wales for his ſuffragans) till king Henry 
“e the firſt his time, by whom it was brought under the 
ce obedience of Canterbury. And although Britain was 
ce after divided into five provinces, Valentia and Flavia 


„ Cæſarienſis being added to the former, yet theſe being 


cc erected and taken out of others, after the time of the 


« Nicene council, retained their ancient prerogatives.” 


141 5 Q 4 firſt 
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firſt of which was the kingdom of Kent, the 
ſecond of Suſſex, the third of the weſt Saxons, 
the fourth of Eſſex, the fifth of Northum- 
berland, the ſixth of Mercia, and the laſt that 
of the Eaſt-Angles; all of which in proceſs 
of time. made war upon each other, till they 
all at laſt came to be under the power of 


1xth cent. Egbert king of the Weſt-Saxons, who with 


—ͤ—ũ—2—̃—ä—. 2 . — 


his deſcendants were now no longer called 
kings of Britain, but of England. Such was 
the ſtate of this country, when the Danes 


| Aich cent. invaded it &, firſt under Sueno, called forked 


. * The Danes had been brought into England, by 
ear] Bricarus, in the time of Ethelred I. A. C. 867, 
and they then conquered Northumberland. Under 
Ethelred II. there was a general maſſacre of the Danes 
A. C. 1002. In 871 Alfred, the beſt of kings, began 


his reign, being 22 years old. All that is excellent in the 


Britiſh conſtitution and government at this day was 
originally owing to this incomparable prince, who pro- 
vided for the perpetual ſecurity of the lives and proper- 
ties of Engliſhmen by ordaining trials by Ae and 
the univerſal diſtribution of julttce, after dividing the 
kingdom into ſhires and other leſs diviſions, by the 
eſtabliſhment of ſhire- reeves and juſtices. He was the 
firſt founder of the Engliſh navy; he built his ſhips 
of war upon a better plan than his neighbours, and ex- 
tended navigation ſo far as even to attempt the diſco- 
very of a north-weſt paſſage, He was himſelf an ex- 
cellent ſcholar, and invited over many learned men into 


dis kingdom from abroad. Architecture, and every 


other uſeful art and ſcience was encouraged and pro- 
moted in his reign. In a word, for arts of war and 
ee religion, ſtratagem, laws, polity, goodneſs, 
earning, =, wi patience, and every great * amiable 
quality, the world has rarely if ever eh a prince that 


could be compared with him, See his life by Sir John 
Spelman, | : | 55 
a 5 beard, 
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beard, and after that by Canute the great, xich cent. 
and the whole kingdom became ſubject to 
the Danes. The laſt of the Daniſh: kings 
that governed England was Hardy Canute, 
after whoſe death, Edward the Confeſſor, of 
the ancient race of Saxon kings, came to 
the crown. Harold ſucceeded him, who was 
defeated and ſlain in battle; by William duke 
of Normandy, in the ninth month of his 
reign. Thus, the Crown of England being 
transferred to the Norman race, there ariſes a 
new epoch in the Britiſ hiſtofr rx. 
The moſt famous kings of the Norman 

line were, VV „ 
William the Conqueror *, who paſſing 
from Normandy into England, and gaining 
the victory at Haſtings in Suſſex, in the year 
1066, ſubdued all England, and impoſed 
ſevere laws upon the conquered people. 
Among others were theſe, that they ſhoul 
not wear arms, and that upon notice given 


1 


lt is true this invader has always been ſo ſtiled, and 
as the conqueror of Harold, not improperly; nor, at this 
time of day, is it very material, whether he was a con- 
queror of England or not: authors are however divided 
upon this head, and the beſt give it as their opinion, that 
he wore the crown by compact with the people, however 200 
he acquired it. And it is certain his two ſons, Rufus and 9 
Henry, had never worn it at all but by popular election; | 

Robert, the eldeſt, putting in his claim, and having been 
ſet aſide, by the prevalence of the Engliſh intereſt againſt 
the Norman. See Bacon after Selden, and a brief hiſtory 
of the ſucceſſion by Mr. Somers, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor, 0 | FS 
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AN/INTRODUCTION: : 


by the tolling of a bell, about eight o' clock 


in the evening, every inhabitant was to put 
William II. ſurnamed Rufus, to the pre- 


judice of Robert hiselder brother, ſucceeded: 


Both were abſent in France. But the father's 
< death, which was kept a ſecret from Robert, 
vas immediately made known, by expreſs, to 
William. Lanfranc, archbiſhop: of Canter- 
© bury, who had been his tutor, undertook for 
him on this occafion; and made fuch a com- 
bination in his favour, that they ſeized the 
royal treaſure and the important fortreſa at 


Dover for his uſe, before his landing. This 


made his way to the throne caſy: His fa- 


ther's claim by conqueſt, ſeemed to authoriſe 
his; and he was quietly crowned at Weſt- 


<-minſter September 2, 1088. But Ode, 
u biſhop of Bayeux, another ſpiritual politician, 
© envious of Lanfranc, eſpoufing the cauſe of 
Robert, ſome ſeditions enſued, which were, 
© however, ſuppreſſed. And tho the ſtruggle 
continued longer in France, the iſſue was 
«< favourable to the prince in poſſeſſion. Againſt 
the Scots and Welth, he was not ſo for- 

©-tunate. He was wiſe and intrepid: no 
friend to ſuperſtition; on the contrary, he 
c oppoſed with proper ſpirit the avarice and 
inſolence of Anſelm, an Italian born, who 


_ © ſucceeded Lanfranc, and who was fo true 
a prieſt as to Wow his obedience to the Pope 


fidelity to his Sovereign. In 


to an oath o 
5 © 1096 


zi 
x 


. 
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1096 began the famous Cruſado under 
Pope Urban, who was excited to it by 

Peter the Hermit, a bold enthuſiaſt. Ro- 
bert was one of the ee gaged in 
it, and for that pur mortgaged the 
dukedom of Normandy to nd brother Rufus 
for three years, on his advancing him ten 

© thoufand marks of filver, which ſum was 
partly raiſed by melting down the gold and 
© filver ornaments in churches. In his time 
© Weſtminſter-Hall was firſt built, and Lon- 
- © don-bridge rebuilt, the former ſtructure 


having been fo ſlight as to be carried away 


by the floods. Having reigned 43 years he 


* was killed by an arrow as he was hunting 
© one. morning in the new foreſt.” The in- 
formation given him by a monk ſome time 


© before in the ſame foreſt, and which he raſhly 

fſlighted, ſeems to prove, that he fell by 
« defign and not by accident, 'The ene 

© and hanging William de Aldery, thou gh 

*:related to him, as he confined” 

* his innocence, was no ſmall reproach to 80 
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character of Rufus. After his death his 


younger brother, 


Henry ſurnamed Beahclere ſucceeded. by wy 


means of his great popularity, to the crown. 
© In return he granted a charter in favour 
of the people and recalled Anſelm, who at 
*: firſt was of great uſe to him, but differing 
with him about inveſtitures great diftur- 
-* bances enſued. F he unfortunate Robert, 
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YAN INTRODUCTION: 
to- -whom abſence Was always to be fa tal, 


returning now from his cruſade re· aſſerted 
his claim to the throne, and was again in- 


duced. to accept of a compromiſe. Not- 


withſtanding which, as if made to be the 


tool of others, the Pope prevailed on him 
to take up arms againſt his brother: war 


enſued and Robert was undone. For being 
defeated he was committed priſoner to the 
caſtle of Cardiffe; in which wretched ſtate 
he continued many years. | Henry is ſaid 
to have burnt out his eyes and to have 
treated him with many indignities, in all 
which he was moſt inexcuſable. This king 
married Maude, daughter of Margaret, Queen 


of Scotland, a woman of ſurpafſſing virtues. 


He died in the 3th year of his reign 
and 68th of his age. The lords had ſworn 
in two parliaments fidelity and allegiance to 
his daughter Maude and her heirs, but after- 
wards preferred one who had as little regard 


* to wet as they had themſelves, though: in 
other reſpects a good prince. 


, Ae en, bin fan'at StephenEart of Bets 


and Adela daughter to William I. as his 
elder brother Theobald had done, laid claim to 
the cron, and the Scots ſupported the pre- 
* tenſions of the empreſs Maude. Nor was 


0 this the only ſource of his troubles: for his 


clergy ſet up a ſeparate intereſt againſt him, 


a ther NIE tohim and threat- 


< ening 
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| ening to make their appeal againſt him to a 
higher court, the court of Rome. His life 


was ſpent in war. He exacted no ſubſidies 
from his people, nor exerciſed any cruelties 


againſt the nobles notwithſtanding their con- 
tinual defection and rebellions. He died 
without iſſue in the zoth year of his age 


after a. reign of 18 years.” 


Henry II. and firſt of the "I of Plan- 


tagenet, ſucceeded by adoption and agree- 
ment. In his reign the kingdom was divided 
into fix parts, and three itinerant juſtices, an 
officer much older than this reign, appointed 


to each of them, to puniſh ſuch as ſhould 
be found guilty of murder and other crimes 
by the verdict of twelve men. The eri- 


minal was impriſoned, or banithed,; or con- 
demned to loſe a leg, but was not put to 


death. In this reign the pretenſions of the 


clergy were carried to an inſufferable height, 
by Thomas Becket, a moſt turbulent man, 
made archbiſhop of Canterbury by the King, 

ed, "brought „n 
the murder of the biſhop, the excomunica- 
tion of the king, and numberleſs other 
miſchiefs. In 1 170 Henry aſſociated his ſon 
5 Henry with him in the crown rather than 
8 + rpmegand for though he was crowned 
king he was never permitted to act as king. 
This adn; riſe to great diſturbances; for the 


and the broils they occaſion 


King prevailed upon the ſon to make 


— his father, Which he did again and 


5 again, 


—————————— — — — = 
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* again, till a fever, ſaid to have been/occa- 


* fioned by exceſſive grief, carried him off. 


© The ſtory of Roſamond called the fair, a 


0 1 of lord Clifford, is interwoven with 


the hiſtory of this reign, with circumſtances 
of a nature peculiarly romantic: as that 
being infinitely beloved by the king and per- 


© ſecuted by Eleanor his queen, ſhe was 


© artfully-concealed by her royal paramour in 
a labyrinth at Woodſtock, which no body 
had the clue to but himſelf : notwithſtanding 
© which, jealouſy, and revenge were too inge= 
© nious for love, and a viſit from the wife 
was fatal to the miſtreſs. Henry died in 
the 35th year of his reign and 57th of his 
age, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lyon, who 
.< waſted all the treaſures his father left, and 
as much more as he could get by the ſale of 


© crown=lands and by extortion, in what was 
© then called the Holy War, and now the War 
© of Fools. Having in this enterprize groſly 


© affonted the duke of Auſtria, he was, on his 


9 return home in diſguiſe through the do- 


< minionsof that prince, diſcovered and taken 
< priſoner, and an immenſe ſum of money 


_ © demanded and raiſed for his ranſom: - After 


which England was again exhauſted in 
order to carry on a ruinous war againſt the 
king of France. Having reigned 9 years 


and almoſt 8 months, he died in the 45th 


year of his age in April 1199, of a wound 


in 
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in his arm by an arrow, ſhot by Bertram 
* de Gourdon, from a caſtle in Normandy. 
The king himſelf not only pardoned Ber- 
tram but ordered a ſum of money to be 
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given him: but after the king 's death, de 


© was flead alive and han 


D prince 


4 Arthur, then 13 years of age and ſon to 


© Geoffery elder brother to Earl John. Again 


$ On kingdom was ſhook with civil commotion, 
in which the unfortunate young Prince being 
taken priſoner was baſely murdered; mo 
> e mr by his uncle's . own hand. His 
death, however, contributed as little to the 
repoſe as to the credit of the king. He 
© loſt all his poſſeſſions in France, and was 
* fo reduced as to make a ſolemn refignation 
of his crown to the pope, though he then 
had excommunicated both him and his 
* kingdom by the hands of his legate; who 


for ſome days kept it in his cuſtody, and 
„ho did not reſtore it but in the igno- 


minious terms of holding it as a tributary. 


What a blot in the annals of England? And 
what a price to pay for the aid of the 


< church againſt his own ſubjects, who had 
© combined; even with A itſelf, againſt 
him! In his time were granted or rather 
confirmed the two famous charters, called 

magna churta and the charter of foreſts, the 

© great foundation of the liberties of the people 
«of England. He * law at Haſtings 
c com- 
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© commanding all ſhips to ſtrike to the Engliſh 
flag, under pain of forfeiture of ſhip and 
goods and impriſonment of the crew. as 

, < guilty of treaſon.” - NE 234 007 or 2 
Tk Henry III. eldeſt ſon of King John, ſuc- 
cent. © ceeded his father, and being but 10 years | 
old, was put under the care of William 

Earl of Pembroke. At the age of 19 he 6 
took the government upon himſelf. He f 
extorted great ſums by revoking grants 
made in his minority, and loſt much trea- | 
ſure and many lives in a fruitleſs attempt 
to regain the poſſeſſions of his ' anceſtors in 
France. On his return he removed the s 
chief counſellors and preferred only ſtrangers, W * 
4 
0 
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for which and other violences the lords of 

< parliament threatened to expel him and 

to elect another king. This made him 
comply with all their demands, conſent 
<. that the chief juſtice and treaſurer ſhould be L 
© choſen by the people, and twenty-four con- 4 
< verſators of the kingdom appointed, twelve 

<. to, be. choſen by the lords and twelve by the 
commons. But the lords not agreeing ; 
< amongſt themſelves, the king obtained a ; 
victory over them, though none of them 4 
were put to death upon a ſcaffold ' except [ 
© Mariſc, of Ireland, who was drawn, hanged | 
and quartered for piracy, and he is ſaid to ſ 
have been the firſt puniſhed in that way. | 

© Henry died in the 65th year of his age, 

having reigned 56 years and 20 days. In 


3 c 9 
is * . # : ; * — : 
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* his time and in one year, the pope ſent | 


© over 300 Italian prieſts into England, and 
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teceiyed out of the kingdom more money 


© than the annual revenues of 1 crown at 


© that time amounted to. 
Edward I. who was eſteerned 8 — of the 


moſt valiant and prudent kings of his time, 


conquered Scotland He eins 34 yours 
and 7 months.” 


_ © Edward II. was a very weak prince, with 


q very ſtrong paſſions: his attachment to his 
favourites Gaveſtone and 8 encer threw the 


kingdom into violent rs. His queen 
2 = his ſon were of the 3 him; 


© and. yet ſhe. afterwards ſuffered Mortimer, 
© her own favourite, to have as great an 


c aſcendancy over her. He reigned 18 years, 5 
then meanly reſigned his crown, and was 


aſterwards murdered in the. 43d year of 


his age. In bis reign the Scots gained a 


complete victory over the — en ever 
* ſent. into their coun 
Edward III. who conteſted with Philip de 


Valois. his right to the kingdom of France. 


He therefore made .an expedition into that 


country, and; in two ſeveral engagements, 


entirely deſtroyed the French army, though 
tly ſuperior in numbers to his on: the 
feſt was the battle of Creſſy, the other of 


» In this Kein Gelbe ches, Edward the "= 


® Poitiers, - Having en. 12 — 
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- aſt: bande he carried him into England. When 


therefore a peace was ratified at the town of 
Bretigni, the French were obliged to ſurrender 


up ſeveral provinces and rich fortified cities to 
the Engliſn. But ſometime aſter they take 
courage nagain, and recover almoſt all the 
country of — eee * in "the 
your 1377. | « , © OO $408. 

© Richard Il. came to Far) crown a "liner; 


and raiſed great expectations by the mag- 


© nanimity he manifeſted in the midſt of the 


_ © ſedition raiſed hy Tyler and Straw; the 


former of whom was killed in the wade. 
« cious fact of ſeizing the reigns of his horſe 

by Walworth lord- mayor, and alderman 

Fhilpot: but whether the compliments he 
© deſerved on this great occaſion ſet him out 
of the reach of advice for the time to 
come, or it was only a flaſh of accidental 
heroiſm, the reſt of his life was in no 
reſpect anſwerable to this ſpecimen: evil 

ecounſellors got poſſeſſion of him; by their 

< advice he was prevailed u pon- to ſacrifice 
© his: beſt and ableſt friends, the duke of 
Glouceſter and the earl of Arundel, to ſell 
Calais and other ſtrong places to the French, 


and at laſt to endeavour at rendering him- 


1 wages ee, e which « Keane faction 


+. 13 18 


rince had this fole Sante his Wa not E in 
Trance at that time, and has deen more juſtly celebrated 


107 his moderation after his victory, than tor his conduct 


C 40 


7 Valour in acquiring it. 
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did what virtue ſhould have done: he wass 
ver- powered, ſubdued, and at laſt accuſed 
in full parliament: a formal reſignation in 
favour of his unele's ſon, Henry duke of 
© Lancaſter, was the iſſue. N otwithſtanding 
which he was murdered with a poll-ax in 
Pontefract- eaſtle in the 34th year of his ages 
1 ing reigned 22 years. 
70 © In his reign Wickliff began. the great 
& work of reformation.” - 
Henry IV. ſurnamed Bolitbrook; has: 
ing given authority to conſpiracies by the 
* ſucceſs of his own, had full employment 
| at firſt, in ſubduing the ſpirit he had raiſed 
4 but Bs being done by the deaths of his 
oppoſers, he had time to manifeſt 
by 9 ror as well as an avenger, by 
| *.repulſing and chaſtifing both the Welſh and 
5 he 8 though afilted by the French, 
1 ho had taken advantage of the troubles to 
| * infeſt the kingdom. Meditating, at length, 'it 
| 14 ſimple expedition againſt the Turks he JI 
c, (happily died before he could execute it, in 
„the 46th year of his age, having ene | 
© x3 years and almoſt 6 months.” 
Henry V. the great hero of his age. He, 0 cents 
4 thinking. to make good the old claim to the 
kingdom of France by force of arms, paſſed 
: over thither with an army: Where, after 
i taking Harfleur by aſſault, he routs the French 
army that came againſt him, though ſix times 
1 greater than his own, at Agincourt, a town 
| IB. R a- "Wn 


; 8 r 7 


2 
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Auth cent. iu Fltardy * Thence extending far * 


wide his victorious arms through France, 
and taking many more towns, he, at laſt, by 

marrying Catherine daughter of Charles the 
fixth king of France, acquired the admi- 
niſtration of affairs in that kingdom — : 


the life of his father-in-law, who was 


in his ſenſes, and thereby the ftrongeſt 


aſſurances of - ſucceeding = the kingdom, 


after his death, as his heir and ſucceſſor. 
But Henry dies in the flower of his age, 
A. C. r422, leaving behind him an infant, 
eight months old, who was afterwards declared 
king of France and England; but degenerating 


from his father's virtue, he ſoon loſt, by ſloth 
and cowardice, all that the other had acquired 


in France. The times following theſe were 
full of diſturbances, on account of the un- 


happy and fatal contentions, that reigned 


betweer the families of Vork and Laneaſter, 
the firſt of which wore-a white, the other a 
Ted roſe, as bad ges of their party. Theſe 


calamities laſted Nil the reign of Henry the 


ſeventh, who was of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


but married che daughter of Edward the 
fourth, of the houſe of Vork, and, by virtue 


oy this marriage, ns an. end to the Gaily | 


** 11 16 ee hes inthis APY theEn liſh 
| ſoldiers: were troubled-with a ſevere looſeneſs, and it is 


| Fer ore than probable, that their glorious defeat of the 
re 


nch, under this N ve, riſe to a en 
| Ber of good luck. 5 oy | I 
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diſſeations' between the different fiftions e 
the white and red roſe. 
e Edwafd IV. firſt of the line of Vork, l 
© called by Phil. de Comines; the handſomeſt 
| prince oX his time. Before this king was | 


©'crowned, he marched "againſt king Hen 
© and defeated him in a battle, in which 
36776 perſons were ſlain. His ſubſequent 
Wars with the brave earl of Warwick, whom 
he had deceived, continued long ahd were 
© very bloody. He recovered Berwick from 
the Scots and proclaimed war againſt France, 
but died before he could put his deſi 681 
in execution, after having reigned 22 years 
and one month, aged 41. 'Our legends are 
© as full of this princes, amour with Jane 
Shore, a citizens wife, as. of Henry the 
Fi { ſecond s with fair Rofamond. © 
Edward V. ſucceeded to the kingdorn i i 
r An but not in fact. For - 
Richard III. is faid to have put to death 
all that oppoſed his uſurpation of the crown, 
© and by means of the duke of Buckingham; 
whom he afterwards beheaded, to have 
75 accompliſhed his deſign. He is alſo ſaid 
to have murdered king Henry with his 
7 on hands, and accuſing the duke of Cla- 
* rence of treaſon to have cauſed bim to 
, « be drowned in a butt of malmſey in the 
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1 tower; his dutcheſs alſo, being big with 2 
e child, was, they ſay, E 4 1 e time [ 
n be TAs. His Oy dward V. „with his 
5 Pounger |. 
1 i 


 AN/INTRODUCTION. 


enden.“ younger brother, were both mnrdered, it 


is faid, by his contrivance, in the tower; 
but the appearance of Perkin Warbeck in 
* the next reign, who. pretended to be Ed- 
+ ward's-' brother, ſeems to prove that the 
i: murder of the two brothers was not an 
< incanteſtable fact. Richard is alſo accuſed 
. of having put his own wife to death that he 
Ss might be married to his niece ſiſter, to his two 
royal nephews, not without the conſent of 
. her mother, whom he had before accuſed of 
< adultery; and the eroud of hiſtorians (with an 
t exception to one Sir George Buck) ſeverally 
t ſet their ſeals to this infernal proceſs. But 
6 then it is certain no prince ever held the 
s * reigns of power with more wiſdom, or 
© maintained his hold with 'more bravery : 
though betrayed and deſerted at Boſworth, 
© he © defended himſelf againſt Henry of 
Richmond like a lion in the toil; and con- 
© fidering who was his ſucceſſor, . and how 
e little regard was ſhewn to his dead body, 
tis hardly ta be wondered, that ſuch a 020 
© has been laid on his memory. 
Henry VII. who, having quieted all in- 
ternal dee, N with 725 much | 


4 
1 


0 As he attained the crown bs the ſucceſs of his arms, 

and a confederaey of intereſts in his favour, rather than by 
any lineal title, ſo, in the courſe of his ſtory it appears, that 
his wiſdom was all of a ſelfiſh kind; being fo 1 
à politician, that his own intereſt was the only idol 

adored, and to- which he > bs whatever ftood in his 
I way : 


- 
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He was charged with being too covetous. 
He departed in the year 1510000 „ 
© Henry: VIII. who, of all the kings of cent. 
Fe is the moſt remarkable for his vir- 

tues and his vices, perpetually falling from 
one extreme to another, and agitated by con- 
trary paſſions, it became doubtful and un- 
certain to his ſubjects, how they were to 
behave, what to believe, and what to reject. 
One while he writes againſt Luther, in ſup- 

port of the Roman Pontif, and obtains the 
title of Defender of the faith *, which is con- 
tinued to his poſterity; by and by he revolts 

from the Roman church, and commands his 

ſubjects to acknowledge himſelf as head of 


| way : thus-when the queen-mother, by whoſe means, 
| on under whoſe countenance, he was invited- out. 
* 1 2 ' . 

| of Bretagne, grew uneaſy to him, he confined her in a 


monaſtery, and ſeized on all her effects. Stanley earl of 
Darby, who had ſet the crown on his head, he cauſed 
to be executed as a traitor, on the evidence of Sir Thomas 
Cufford, who had been ſent by the ſaid earl and others, 
to enquire into the birth of Perkin Warbeck; and he 
alſo put to death the young earl of Warwick, the laſt of 
the eee to make way for the marriage of his 
ſon with the Princeſs of Spain, the king her father having 
declared, that the ſuccetſion was not ſecure to Henry's 
family, while that nobleman lived: and laſtly, to dimi- 
niſh the power of the nobility, and to repleniſh his own. 
affairs with the ſpoils of his people, were the great objects 
| J 0-2 35- | | TOR 


———— 


| This title had been given to one of the kings of 
| England long before, and one of the kings of France had 
| Allo been diſtinguiſhed. by the title of Defender of the 
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xvith the church of England. He built vp a * new 
ur. ſyſtem of religion, to which he obliged his 


nobles and biſhops to fubſcribe. But nothing 
ſhews the ſtrange diſpoſition of this kin 

more than his marriages. As ſoon as he had 
diſmiſſed Catharine* of Arragon, he takes 
Anna Bullen, whom he ſoon after con- 
demned to the block, After 5 he mar- 
ried the la Seymor, died in 
child- bed. or eee of Cleve, he never con- 
ſummated with . His fifth wife Catherine 
Howard, being accuſed of adultery, he had 
her head cut off. Ms. ch fixth, Catherine 


| Parr; ſurvived him, Henry VIII. died 1547. 


Edward VI. a A = of excellent diſpofi- 
tion, by whom reformation of rehgion 


was publicly brought in; but dying in the 


flower of his youth, things oon 5 co on 
Mary. reſtored the Roman gion, 
Re rg 5 againſt the l 


0 ron g them to fire and ſword. She ; married | 


* 
8 
A A * 


hilp U. King of Spain, but there was no 


2 2 goſpel religion it js have, very improperly 
Go whe ſo _—__ the more ſo, as the doetine 


5 promulguc in land by Wickliffe, in the r _— 
Richa the ſecond, had 1 more or leſs cultivated here 


ever ſince. It is true he ſhook off the papal yoke, but 

then Foe was himſelf a perſecutar of both papiſts and 
teſtants, 

92 Becauſe of fone diſguſt he had conceived to her 


| perſon 3 and 2 marriage . conſummation he took 


to be void i in itſelf, 


A * 
* ; 2 , * 8 
\ t 
ut 4 * N 
1 | | } £ : t 
: 4 * 
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bit of that 


| men, ſor prudence, clemency and other egre- 
gious virtues, by the conſtant exerciſe of 
which ſhe procured the love and veneration 


of her ſubjects. She reſtored the purer rites 


of religion, that had been inſtituted by 
Edward VI. and aboliſhed by Mary ; fo that 
the real: commencement of Reformation, 
eſtabliſhed by law, muſt be traced from the 
time of Ekzabeth. Under this queen the 
power of Spain began to be ledened. For 
the deſtroyed the invincible armada of Phi 


She encouraged the Netherlanders in Flan- 


ders, who had taken arms, againſt the Spa- 
niards, and ſupported the needy Dutch with 

of men and money. And laſt of 
all, under this queen were laid the founda- 


tions of a maritime power, and of various 


kinds of commerce and of navigation, n 
| denen to this very dax. 
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e Re > 
E 
"Elizeteth whoſe name 58 icredtoBnglith- 


— * And revered all oper Europe, bing . W 0 55 


Fe as der , end a. ed penetration and ſagacity 


as her grandfather, not without ſome mixture of alloy 
from both, But the ſhe loved power as much as either, 
loved it as much for her people's fake as her own: 


and of this her peop e were fo fully convinced, that they | 


ee to make what uſe of her prerogative ſhe 
_ pleaſed: a circumſtance which, perhaps, helped to millead 

ſuceeſſors; who, miſtaking complaiſance for a tacit 
acknowledg of ri ight, a arrogated to themſelves, and 
for their own ends, what ſhe had claimed me exerciſed 
1 the good of the PR OE ITO 


\ he 


* 
TH : . 


ag 


During a great part of it, no people were 


proved; and difference in form will make little 


AN IN“ 


Tho ſtate of religion and policy in this 


period was as follows. 


7 


eee Engliſh. For in 19 4 BY of 
king John; things were come to ſuch a paſs, 
that England was not only tributary, but even 
under vaſſalage to the Roman Pontif. How- 
ever, there were not wanting men, Who 


bravely undertook the reſcue of the rights of 


the church and kingdom, and at laſt happily 
effected it. For as Henry VIII. firſt ſhook 


off the yoke of popery, queen Elizabeth com- 


pleated that ſyſtem, which has been the 
eſtabliſhment ever ſince. As to the form of 


bee adminiſtration, the ſirſt kings of the 


orman line governed very abſolutely, but 
in length of time, the regal power was much 
weakened. To this period the * Parliament 
owes its origin, whoſe authority is at this 
% ET a 3 5 | 


time 


„ik name certainly, but whether the thing, has long 


been matter of controverſy. That the Democratic or 


popular, was a prevalent ingredient in the mixed govern- 
ment of our Saxon anceſtors, I think may be very clearly 

| iffere nce 
in fact. The Norman invaſion did certainly ruffle the courſe 
of things for a conſiderable time, and it was, beſides, the 
intereſt of a new government, to wear out, as much as 


poſſible, the land- marks of the old; which the ignorance, 


zs well as the turbulence, of the times, made ſo much 


the more eaſy: If therefore, the uncertain titles of thoſe 


princes, who ſucceeded to William the firſt, their broils 


with the clergy, and the very great power of the noljluy 


Feet induc 
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diviſion of Parliament, into upper and lower 
„„ bie re ee ant-r3 
The Kings of Great Britain were 
James I. king of the Scots, who, when 
queen Elizabeth died without children, as he 
was of the royal lineage of England, was 
declared king. From that time, England, 


induced them to convene the commons, as well as che 


biſhops and barons, by way of additional weight to the 


royal ſcale, in the great national council, it may be fairly 
inferred, that their being ſo convened was rather a reno- 
yation of an old practice, than a mere novelty, unknown 
till then, and ſuperinduced on the conſtitution in being 
by the authority of the king only; or at leaft, that the 
Saxons and Normans, being at laſt incorporated, and 
having been accuſtomed to the ſame manner of govern- 
ment, under different names, found their common ac- 
count in returning to it again; and that thecourt-language 
being Norman, the micklemote of the Saxons was only 


chriſtened a new by the Norman appellation of Parlement. 


ET be e bibliothica politica, dialogue fifth, by Tyrrell, 
,,,, . TL 
He was deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of Henry 
VII. Notwithſtanding which, the parliament having given 
power to Henry VII to ſettle the ſucceſſion by will, and 
the Scotiſh branch of the royal family, not having been 
comprehended in that ſettlement, a parliamentary recog- 
nition of his right ſeemed to be neceſſary ; but this was 2 
point which queen Elizabeth, whether out of pique or 
pride, would never bear to be touched; and from that 
begleg, it was owing purely to the management 1 er 
. : rien 


2 
time ſo great in public affairs. Henry I. is 
thought to have been the firſt who convened 
the commons, whereas, before his time, the 
aſſembly conſiſted only of the biſhops. and 
the nobles. Hence therefore the riſe of the 


xvith 
cent. 


22% VAN INTRODUCTION: 


_ xvith Scotland and Ireland, have been ſubject to 
| . the fame kings. Under king James were 
| 5 ſown. the ſeeds of thoſe dillentions, which 
= proved fatal to his ſucceſſor Charles. For as 

2 attempted to leſſen the power of Parlia- 
ment, and was not thought to wiſh too well 
to the proteſtant cauſe, he alienated the 
minds of his ſubſects from their love and 
Alegiance to his family. This kin = 
| - - his whole life in and Miene ben 
1 inactive ® to a alt; 8 but in the mean 1585 
Britain was diſturbed with perpetual . com- 
3 on the ſcore of religion. For in 
| 2 Sul 160 995, certain wicked papiſts hire 
ar under the parliament-houſe in Weſt⸗· 
| | ks” Where the national aſſemblias are 
—— | held, and put ſome barrels of gun-powder 
| there.” that ing fire to it, they might ren an 
| end to both king wd.1 amen. 
„ 
1 | e ot. e 1625. 
| wal EY ptr ag his father's meaſures, 
BF : proved a very ſtrenuous promoter of regal 
d 
N 
„A part of his character, which, however, he has 
| . more reproached for, than be de- 


+ This is not altogether true, for ho many contro- 
verſies, both on civil and religious topics, were the growth 
of this reign, they produced no national diſorder : and as 

to the powder-plot, produced as an inſtance, it was a 
ſingle act of 3 in e a 1 Senne u- 
nog authority, 
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authority. And as he believed the pr 
terians would ſtrongly oppoſe his Foie ws 


not being leſs enemies to Wee e than to 


the hierarchy, he was always much incenſed 
againſt them. For twelve years Charles 
reigned without calling a aries * which 


time he did what he pleaſed, | x 
15 fu 3 


laws,” and impoſing taxes, on 


which the kings of England . not to do, 
without the ee of parhament. At 


length, his reſources being exhauſted, and 


the Scots rebelling, he is forced to ſummons 
the parliament; which, when aſſembled, 
could not, either by threats or intreaties, be 


preyailed upon to grant any aid to the Hahn 


till the * paſt ee ſhould be 
counted for, and wicked miniſters be 
In the end this diſpute between the ki 
the patliament broke out into an open war, 
which laſted long and with various ſucceſs, 


but at laſt proved fatal to him: for his forces 


e ek Me 11 


1 


6 Ae NERO IEC Eh; 
2 ere redredſed. | The 
he i ings miniſters are anſwerable to parliament for 
eir uct, the king is not: and as the king ean 
roger nds than by his miniſters, it is, on the 
other hand, to be underſtood, chat, in this ſenſe only, 
de can do no wrong. 
1 1 The laſt general battle was at Naſel „ but de 
in defeated at Buxton-heath, going to rai be the ſiege 
efter, after which he threw himſelf into Oxfotd; which 
place being inveſted by Fairfax, and the royal party every 


where | in tuins, he ordered all his garriſons to ſubmit, 17 | 


g and 


1 
| 


20 
; _ 
cent. 
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for keln ge to the Scot's army, who, as it were 
by bargain, delivered him up to the par- 


lament for * 400, ooo l. In the mean time 


there ſtarted up a new ſect of . independents; 
which had lain long hid under the denomi- 
nation of preſbyterians or puritans. Theſe 
men having got the power into their own 


hands, ſhut up all the avenues to accom- 


modstion and peace: the chief of this party 


was Cromwell, a moſt ſubtle man, who; by 
art and contrivances, filled up the vacancies 
in, the parliament, and the army, with men 


of his own ſtamp; and being thus made 


maſter of civil, as well as military, affairs, he 
erected a tribunal, before which the unhappy 


king being called to defend himſelf, is con- 
3 and loſes 8 Men in che _ 


T6498": . ; 2 
by Cromwell, Aſter the- king's . the 

terne power was in Cromwell; commander 
of the army, who, when he had ſubdued 
Scotlaud and Ireland, and forced prince 
Charles, claiming his father's kingdom, to 
fly from Britain, receives the title of protector 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. The three 
kingdoms paid 'a blind obedience to him, 
whilſt he Fed, and ſo formidable was. he 


+3 N 5 


e that the us . ſent embaſſa- 


Kat repaired to the Scot's arm N x) favited 


thither 7 M. Montrevil, the Ranch Ee ws ll 
aſſurante, that his perſon ſhould be ſafe, I 


>. ' Being part of the arrears of their RON wi 
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dors to him, and ſollicited his friendſhip. The 2 
1 alſo, moved to it by the greatneſs of 

s character, are reported to have ſent le- 
gates to London, to know whether he was not 
the Meſſiah: but, after his death, as he had, 
by artifice and amazing powers of mind, pte 
ſerved the Britons in dutiful ſubjection to 
him, and his ſon Richard was nõt found 
equal to ſuch a burden, the 4 nobles conſult 
Wor recalling prince Charles from exile. 
Charles II. Who having, after his father's 
enaater death; wandered in exile in France; 
Germany, and Holland, is at laſt calledhome 
to his kingdom in the year 1660. There was 
then a great change in affairs, and as it is the 
genius of the Engliſh nation to fall from one 
extreme to the other, in ſhifting the form of 
their government, they were very near throw. 
ing themſelves under 4 ſtate of abſolute and 
COTA 21 761 #1 lots 
„ Richard Serves! ods tly i N na 
Ser E hon paid him: he did not think T Worth 
e price it was to coft, and abdicated with” AC 
than his-father uſurped,” 1 TO EIT, 25 207 
I The nobility had little. or no: thaw, at: bt, in his 
revocation: General Monk was, no doubt, the chief i in 
ſtrument of that great and ſudden change, and, in. doing 
it, he ſhewed as ſetle regard to oaths and vows, as ever 
| Oliver had done before” him. The people in general 
alſo, ſick of mutations and believing the ſhorteſt way 
to a ſettlement, was to recall the king, inclined the 
Has way. And as it was the parliament which aboliſhed 
authori ſo it was a parliament which re- eſtab- 
Wiſhed? it. The ing, in two declarations, beſpeaki ng a 
return of their affections; and they, by formal depura- 
tion, inviting him to take poſſeſſion of the throne of his 


anceſtors. ; W 
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dominion, when they came out of 
vat anarchy and licentiouſneſs. But, in length of 
time, when they miſtruſted the religion of 
king, and his brother Ss het pub- 
rofeſſed himſelf a papiſt, and the king 


had — into engagements, with the 
French, without “ advifing with his parlia- 
ment, and. he. had pine of his; treaſury; by 
oy gs 22 with —— — * the love 

r royal family ees ſo much 
abated, that if the _ Engliſh were in tears, 


when the king died in 168 5, it Was more to 


lament- the | ſucceſſion, than the funeral. 
James II. was amazingly bigotted to the 


Romiſh ſuperſtition, but when he . 
ſeeretly to undermine. the foundations of the 


* religion eſtabliſhed in England, and 
at-laſt © Cl A ag a ntirk. 


the ſtudious to preſerve their religion 


TR! in 1688. 1 25 ns 


and by, invite over into England William 
prince of Orange, maried to Mary, daughter 
of the ſame king ] wart 1 7. being fright- 

ned at this procedure, baniſhed Cnr into 


* 
by — 7, 33774 55 


* That 15 might whe e d his prerogative ro 
i any violence to the i bir gu he d " 
worſe, he med A plan to govern without parliament, 
and, in order thereto, not only broke his faith with the 
2 by ſhutting up che exchequer, but committed num- 
eſs. other oyert- acts, which ſhewed plainly enough, 


that he 1 to de as yell as POR a-la made 
| 2 
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. meyer: join afterwards. The church and 
left to the queen; the Whigs and thie ſtate, he took to 


| theſeareds and often 
than the French from a victory. N 
She had been bred a Tory: during the whole reigr 


JJ ͤĩâ5 - di onde adi n6 was 
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„ William and Mary. William prudenti ß 
put an * end to domeſtic diſturbances, and 
having entered into a league with moſt of 

the princes in Europe, catfied on a War iich. 
againſt: France. He died in Cees. 
Anne ſucceeded William. She Was ſiſter 
to quden Mary, and ſecond daughter of Kin 8 
James, married to George, ' hereditary prince 

of Denmark and Norway. She fuccelsful 
proſecuted the ſecond war, commended again 

the French, and during her reign the ting 

dom was pretty free from internal commo- 

tions: but when, without informing the con- 
federate princes, ſhe made peace with the 


French, and ſhewed herſelf + at length more 


E Alnclined 
e 15 „„ „ ee 
....* Prudently endeayoured it, our author ſhould have 
faid'; for certainly he never was able to effect it: f 
though both parties joined in the revolution, they 3 

he Tories he 
himſelf: but as one would endure no equal, the other 
would endure no ſuperior: Inſtead of obliging both, he 
-obliged neither. He was unfortunate in the fleld, having 
been generally foiled ; but then as Monſieur Voltaire 
acknowledges, though always beat, he was always to 
4 more advantages from a defeat, 


of king William, ſhe had been entirely neglected by the 
W higs in compliment to that Prince, who could not 5 
vail on himſelf to treat her with out · ſide eivility. Her 
fiſt adminiſtration had been compoſed of Torics. The 
Lords Marlborough and Godolphin were both veteran 
Tories, and it was only for making occaſional conceſſions +» 


to the Whigs that they fell ines diſgrace with that party; 


when, 


zvirith 


* 
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inclined to that party called the Tories, whicl 
is thought to be not ſo conſiſtent with the 


| mug ſtate of the government; another 


ſeemed again to threaten England with 
freſh eee But at this time, the 


queen died, in the year 1 


4. 
George L elector of over, deſcended 


from Eliſabeth, daughter of James the Firſt, 


king of England. He aſcended the throne, 


by virtue of the great at of ſettlement, paſſed 
after the death 87 the duke of Glouceſter, in 
the year 1700. He is reckoned one of the moſt 
725 of Britain. He died in 8 s 
George II. 
The preſent ate of Britain, 5 
As to its form of government, it is prin- 


Pun to be obſerved, that the regal power 


is circumſcribed by the laws, ſo that no law 
can paſs, nor tax be levied, but by conſent 
of parliament. This aſſembly is divided into 


an upper and lower houſe; the firſt men in 


the kingdom, the Iords and biſhops, are mem- 
bers of the one, in the. other are the repre- 
ſentatives of counties, and cities or corporations. 


yhen, and. not. till when, they became converts to 
4 5 It was but ova therefore, when ſhe 

44 uneaſy under the violent domination of ber 

ughty favourite, the Ducheſs of Marlborough, ſhe 
Tho id has have. recourſe to her old friends, to reſcue her 
out of ſuch hands. And it is ſcarce to be doubted that a 


52 „which was the ſubject of ſo much clamor, was 


4 & 4 private reſentment. 8 
*A ju | and merviful prince; and x tru | friend 1 to 


4 ; 
1 . 
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Each houſe of parliament takes into conſidera- 
tion affairs relating to the commonwealth, but 
no determination is of any force till both houſes 
concur, and it has received the royal ſanction. 
No country has been more productive of diſſen- 
tions than Britain. But the laſt convulſions, 
with which it was torn; are not ſo much to 
be aſcribed to the innate diſpoſition of the 


| pre, as to a multitude of ſets and parties, 


and the unſeaſonable attempts of the Stuart 


family; for, if you except queen Mary, con- 


princes of 'that race, who could ever make 
themſelves agreeable to the Engliſh nation. 


Trade and mechanics are what the + Engliſh 
MR nb - | | F 25 44 are 


It would be an injuſtice to the memory of Q. Anne 


not to rectify this miſtake: for notwithſtanding the 


violent pay; feuds which embittered her repoſe, anc 


ſervants, as the intereſted manners of a court would per- 


mit a ſovereign to be: and ſhe never made her appearance 


in public, but ſhe was received with as Ioud and general 
acclamations as had ever been beſtowed even on Queen 


Elizabeth herſelf. Nor ought the cruel aſperſions ca 


upon her towards the latter end of her reign to be urged 
in abatement of this account; as they were in general 
derived from the moſt odious ſources ; atid when truth 
and time ſhall take a review of that perplexed Period, 
more cauſe will be found to lament her ſituation than 


blame her condudtt. | 


- + The Engliſh are not over-much obliged- to our 
author for contracting to ſuch. narrow bounds the ſphere 


of their abilities: but as M. de Voltaire, in compoſing an 


reſs panegyric on the great idol of the French, Lewis 
XIV. 8. not help doing - much henour to England, 
| 2 : as 


her reign, ſhe was as perſonally dear to her 


Sus . 
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are moſt ingenious in, and fit for: and hence 


it is, they are at this day eſteemed the richeſt 
people in the world. It is to no purpoſe to 


ſay any thing of their ſects or parties, ſince 
they are innumerable. For no part of the 
chriſtian world has fallen into more different 
or more abſurd opinions in religion, than 
England “. I will only mention two of their 
political ſects or parties, the Whigs and the 
Erie each of which are divided into feveral 

other parties. The + Tories are for extent 
of regal prerogative, the other . e 
oppoſes it; but in each of theſe, there are 


as to him, we have ſo much the leſs reaſon to regret, what 


is here inſinuated to our diſadvantage. So long as the 


names of Bacon, Newton, Lock, &c. are known in the 
world, the Engliſh have no reaſon to fear any reproaches 
of this kind, eſpecially from a Dane. 
This is one of the natural effects of liberty, though 
many of theſe abſurd opinions came for ſhelter into this 
Country. from abroad, as at preſent the Herrnhuters or 
Moravians. ESC IS ade no ate ets RE - 
5 It is with the Whigs and Tories on theſe. points, as 
it is with all other ſects of men under the agitation of hope 
and fear, ambition and intereſt : they tighten or relax their 
Principles as ſuits beſt with their convenience. When 
the Tories have had the exerciſe of the powers of the 
prerogative, they have been eager to 2 „ powers; 
when the edge has been turned againſt them, they have 
been as eager in the defence of popular liberty: and in 
like manner the Whigs who withſtood the ſtorm, have 
mel ed in the ſunſhine, ſo that in point of court com- 
laiſance the adminiſtrations of the one have differed very 


: ittle from the adminiſtrations. of the other. At preſent 


both tacſe.parties ſeem to be worn out; and if the names 


remain, they are oftener made uſe of to amuſe the public, 


ſome 
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ſome that are more moderate, and ſome more 


rigid than others. The more rigid Tories 
endeavour to introduce an abſolute power; 
the more moderate men of that party ſtre- 
nuouſly defend the royal prerogative, but 
ſet bounds to it. The more rigid Whigs, 
if it were in their power, would entirely 
aboliſh the prerogative of kings *; but the more 


_ moderate of that party, who differ not much 


in principle from the moderate Tories, labour 
to preſerve the balance equal, between the 


crown and the parliament. And whatever 


may be the bias of parties, it will be ſafeſt 
for princes to follow thoſe maxims, which 


beſt ſupport the e and digni of : A 
on N 2 


or FRANCE. 


There are hs 1 Epochs 3 in e 


Hendn hiſtory: The firſt comprehends the 
moſt ancient ſtate of the kingdom: the ſecond 
takes its beginning from Julius Cæſar, and 
continues till the irruption of the Franks: 9 0 
third contains the hiſtory of the French kin 
The old Gauls were eſteemed as one of 
| braveſt people in the world ; for it is recorded 
by hiſtorians, that having. over- run Greece, and 


Our author has no right to aſſert, that all che ri ia 
igs would aboliſh all prerogatives of the crown, or 


. they are properly Republicans who would _ limit the 
FO of * to the Salus Populi, 


* 5 a great 
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t of Aſia, th ſettled i in that place 
„ Sf rg them Te Galatia and Gal. 
Ve logræcia. They often alſo invaded Italy, and 
ker fire fire to Nan itſelf. Hence the Romans 
trembled at the very name of the Gauls; and 
though by law the prieſts were exempt from 
military ſervice, they were obliged to bear 
arms in the Gallic Wars. Gallia was divided 
TT. into ſeveral common-wealths at the time when 
| | 7 55 Czfar made his expedition into Gaul *, * 
by Hence it was not difficult for 6 great a man, 
the force of whoſe arms no nation could 
withſtand, to ſubdue a people weakened 5 
continual diſcord and inteſtine wars . 
. Gallia remained near 500 years under the 
2overntment of the Romans, -D the time. of 
ulius Cæſar to Honorius, in whoſe reign it 
fell into the hands of Barbarians. Among 
thoſe barbarous nations which overwhelmed 
Gus 9 nn. were the chief, who im- 
fr Nane poſed 


LM Gauy: was nts Jivided b 18 a be of ſtates, 
ſome under kings, ſome under nobles, the reſt popular: 
and as to their kings they were choſen and depoſed by the 
people, and bound to the obſervance of laws. But none 
of theſe ſtates were abſolute in themſelves, or indepen- | 
dent on the reſt ; for at a certain time of the year a gene- 
ral council of the whole nation was held, in Which 
atters relating to all in general were determined. 
r often 15 of à general council cf all Gallia 
being A 
I It was not 8 till after a conteſt of 'ſeveral 
Hundred years, that the Gauls were forced to fubmit ta 
the Romans: 
4 The Franks were « brave people, who; under the 


* 
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poſed their name upon the conquered country, vth cent. 


and called it France, which is dhe name it is 


known by in our times. 

Saul continued under 1 lings ahove 
— hundred years from the firſt king 
Pharamond to the preſent time. That large 
tract of time is divided into ſeveral æras, 
which make as many diſtinct claſſes of kings. 
The firſt æra of the French kingdom 


; gins from Pharamond, and extends to Charles e 


the Great, i. e. from the year 424 to the 
year 761... Pharamond “ was the firſt king 


Jatter Rate of the Be empire, ſhaking of the yoke of 
| Nang „were diſtinguiſhed from other 
ng called Franks or Freemen. They delivered Gallia 


from the Roman yoke A. C. 485, when Clovis defeated | 


Siagrios. 


ermans b be- © 


. 8 „ Salic law, 5 


by which women are excluded from any right of ſucceſſonm 


to the crown of France. But there is nothing in chat 


law concerning government. It was made for the uſe g 


of the Salii, certain F ranks ſo 3 their ſitua- 


tion on the banks of che riyer Sala, nd the Rhine. 
The law was, that no woman ſhould ever inherit Salic 
land, which was all to deſcend in the male line. The 


people choſe 1 kings, and for wickedneſs and i Incapa» 


city often depoſed. them ;. of which there are eight in- 
Rances. out of the firſt twenty-ſeven kings. They often 
choſe the ſon to ſucceed the father, and i there were more 
than one, ſometimes divided the kingdom into equal 

among them. But in fact, the women were never 


choſen by — people; for when Childeric died and left 


two er behind him, his brother Lotharius 2 | 
Were ſet aſide for their uncle Sigebert to ſucceed ; 


ceeded to the kingdom ; the three daughters of Cheribe to 


the brother, not the daughter of Gontrannus, Ling 
Kn and Orleans, ſucceeded him. . 
ä S 4 . 


* 
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| 292g Hop of the Franks, but neither under him nor his 
SH ſucceſſor Clodion did the Franks ſettle in 
Gaul, ſo that the beginning of the French 
kingdom i in Gaul ſhould: be given rather to 
Meroveus, from whoſe name the kings of 
that family are called Merovingian. Clcvis 
Was the moſt renowned of the Merovingian 
Kings, who ſubdued almoſt all Gaul, and-pro- 
feſſed the chriſtian religion. Childeric III. 
rh Was the laſt of them, whom Pepin, Father 
cent. of Charles the Great, deprived of on eons 
and drove into a monaſtery, 3 ; 
Soon after Clovis the kings began to dege- 
nerate from the ancient virtue of the Franks, 
i. that, the whole power of the kingdom 
Was in the captains of the king s guard, who 
were commonly called Maires _ Palais. For 
Fo Charles Martel, and the younger Pepin, 
taking to themſelves. the whole charge of 
" WY government, were the maſters of theſe weak 
At laſt Pepin the younger ſhut up 
Childene In à monaſtery ®, And thus the 
Merovingian race loſt the crown of F rance, 
in the year 7 . 
The ſecond. æra containin che . 
gian kings, 0 named from ing che the. Great, 
begins wich Charles the ſon of Fepin any | 


75 4 Pepin kid not 5 0 the crown ll _s had called a" ar- 
W the members of which unanimouſly conlented 
to it, and op he ſent an embaſfy to the pope, wha 


being in wat of, N afiftingr,dodlared in In ke 
„ 1 


— 
* 
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ends with Lewis the ſlothful, that is, a per 
ho: cd year 761 to the year 987. d er 
Of theſe Samen e kings ttt: . * 
TROUT? were, „ee 
Charles the Great , who having! con uered 
; Desde the laſt king of the Eo 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Lonblndy; 
in Italy. He carried on a war: againſt-the 
| Saxons for the ſpace of thirty-two : 
— Having ſubdued them, and converted them 
to the chriſtian faith, he brought all Ger- 
many under his dominion. He likewiſe too 
a great part of Spain from the Saracens.” And 
at laſt, being at Rome, may proclaimed em- 
peror by: the Roman people in the year 800. 
He died in 814, after having raiſed the kings xxth cond ey 
dom of France to its. greateſt height; 
Lewis the Pious was the prince under-whom $033 
the affairs of France began to decline. De- 
ſpiſed for his ſoftneſs, he is thrown into priſon _ 
5 his on children; but is afterwards reſtored 
55 H Wasen and * in A balk 840. 


5 "Bo" was A great ome 1 89 7 papacy, and it un 
Adrian's requeſt that he marched a the 
114 who had undertaken to humble the pontif. 
At the requeſt of the ſame Adrian, he went a third or 
fourth time into Italy. He is ſaid to have been a good- 
natured man, but this js not conſiſtent with the total de- 
ſtruction of the'army of the Lombards, and his beheading 
4000 Saxons. He was ſo much feared even in the eaſt, 
* that the king of Perſia ſent him preſents, and gave him 
à title to Jeruſalem and the * pam OP pers 
12 4 na aan 
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| Aster his death, the kingdom was divided 
amongſt his three ſons, and the French do- 
1 © ones, to be diſturbed with-great com- 
motions, till at laſt the imperial dignity: was 
transferred from France to Germany: 
3 laſt of the linea 1 the — race 
5 was Lewis the Slothful, who dying in priſon, 
a new race ſucceeded to the a GOP called Ca- 
2 from Hugh Capet. | 
- Kings:of the Capet family were; nah 
STR Capet, — whom | this race of f kings | 


| Robert. 8 e3 ty 
xith cent. Henry I. T. 
__ Philip. in whoſe gn * the ame 
33 expedit x Ars e 3 8 
Ju Lewis VI. the . 
cent. "Lewis * l- IE 


- Phi 


® A we Ras aerated who 
MEIN 5 — and the kingdom after his death, in 
favour of her younger ſon Robert, by endeavouring to 
deprive her elder ſon Henry of the ſucceſſion, but the did 
not prevail. 
+ Aided by the duke of Normandy defeated the queen 
his mother's army, and obliged his brother to reſt ot 
with the dukedom of Burgundy. 
t He was juſt and valiant, and though a great friend to | 
the pope 5. church, was excommunicated by two of 


his own clergy, the biſhops of Paris and of Sens. But 
this ſentence ae annulled by pope Honorius XI. He 
reigned twenty- nine years. 

Son of Lewis the Groſs, | He e Eleanor, 
daughter of the earl of Guienne and Poitau, and in her 
1 held thoſe earldoms for a * but ſurrendered them 


up 
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Philip Auguſtus, who with Richard, king 
of wi undertook an expedition to the 


| Holy z but animoſities ariſing between 


267 


them, Philip returned and poſſeſſed himſelf 


of ſeveral provinces in France that belonged 
to the Engliſn, adding them to his on do- 
minions. He alſo re a ſignal victory over 
the emperor Otho IV. at Bovine. 
Lewis the Eighth *, 4 


Lewis the Saint, who made an unfortunate 


expedition into the Holy Land and was ca- 


nonized. : 

j -; i tas 
Philip the Fair , who, with the conſent of 
up to her when he divorced ber on his return from the 
holy wars, as they were called: upon this Henry II. 
married her, and by ſuch acquiſition became very power- 
ful in France, 9 1 „ 
dSurnamed the Lion. A prince of great bravery. The 
Engliſh diſſatisfied with king John, invite him over, and 


crown him king on May 20, 1216. But being beat in 


the battle at Lincoln, he was forced to return to France 
again the next year. „%% pe? we Gag. 
{+ In his time Peter, king of 8 was ſo cruel, 
and inflamed the inhabitants of Sicily ſo . 
againſt the French, that in the your 1282, on Eaſter- 
day, about the time of Veſpers, they roſe and maſſacred 
them. Hence the proverb of Sicilian Vert. 
Tun the battle of Mons, in Puelle, fought between 
the French and Flemmins in his time, it is ſaid, 25,000 


of the latter were ſlain on the ſpot, Notwithſtanding all 


that has been ſaid againſt the Knights Templars, it is 
very probable their greateſt fault was that of being too 
rich: for as to the crimes they were charged with, they 
moſt ſolemnly denied them with their laſt breath. 4 
W ow EPFL A bo the 
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| te pope, aboliſhed 5 ae of che 1 20 
| „ . e — 9 9 | 
| 1 xl vth Lewis the Tenth? "Y | | 
cent. Philip the 1 21 
Charles the Fourth, after fra: indi 
France was the ſeat of moſt rueful calamities. 
When Philip de Valois, the grandſon of 4 
5 brother of Philip the Fair, and Edward the 
Third, kin * England, grandſon of a 
daughter of the ſaid Philip, contended with 
each other for the kingdom; the firſt ſup? 
ported his claim by the Salic law, by which 
the, weaker ſex was excluded from the ſuc- 
ceſſion; the other maintained, that he was 
nearer to the crown by alliance. But during 
this conteſt, the nobility of France proclaim 
Philip their king. In Charles the Fourth, 
A. C. 1328, this royal race of Capet was ex- 
tinct, and the kings that ſueceeded chem were 
of the family of Valois. 
Tings of the Valeſian family were, 
Philip de Valois, between whom and Ed- 
Ward the Third a heavy war broke out on 
occaſion of the differences juſt mentioned. 
During this war, the king of. England, in an 
| engagement near the town of Creſſy, routed 
= a very numerous army of Frenchmen with 
| wy a few ſoldiers. In this TO, were © {ain 


He reigned on y eighteen months,” | 1 ok ne 
| + Succeeded by” virtue of the Salic law, a ainſ the 
pretenſions made in favour of ane, daughter of Lewis X. 
but 25 was ſatished with the kingdom of Navarre. 


thirty- 


thirty-thouſand' men; and after this Edward zum 
beſieged Calais and took it“. The loſs f 


this battle was in ſome meaſure repaired by 
the duke of Dauphiny; for at his: death, he 


bequeathed the duchy to Philip, on condition 
that the eldeſt ſon of the kings of France 
ſhould take the name of the dauphin. Philip 
dies in 13 50. This king laying a heavy duty 


upon ſalt, his rival king Edward ſaid, he was 


the author of the Salic la. 
John was more unfortunate in his attempts 
againſt the Engliſh than his father: for in the 

battle of Poictiers he was taken and carried 


into England, and compelled to ranſom him. 
ſelf on the hardeſt conditions, and not without 


giving up ſome of his richeſt provinces . This 
unfſortunate king died in the year 1364. 


| Charles | 


Edward was not only exaſperated by loſing. the 


| crown of France, which he claimed by right of in- 


| heritance, as ſon of Iſabel daughter of Philip, but more 
ſo on his rival's calling upon him to appear and do homage 
for his poſſeſſions in France. Theſe conteſts occaſioned 


tte famous battle of Creſſy, in which, beſides the thirty- 


thouſand ſoldiers mentioned by our author, the kings 


of Bohemia and Majorca, the duke of Alanzon, the 


brother to the king of France, the duke of Lorrain, the 
earl of Flanders, in all eleven princes, eighty. barons, 
twelve hundred knights were ſlain. Calais remained in 


loft 


recover it: Cromwell got Dunkirk, and Charles II. ſold 
it to the French again. KG LO 

- '+ The prince of Wales to prevent a battle, offered to 
make good any damages that might have ariſen; from his 
march from Bourdeaux, and to be on parole not to bear 


the 23 of the Engliſh 210 years. Queen Mary 


ais; her ſiſter, queen Elizabeth, tried in vain to 
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kun Charles V. or the Wiſe. Te ſeeing by the 
5 8 of his father and grandfather, that the 
Engliſh were not to be ſubdued in the open 
Gold; endeavoured to defeat them rather by 
m than force, and in this he was for- 
tunate and ſucceſsful ; for he drove the Engliſh : 
_ out of France, leavin g- little more . their 
poſſeſſion than Calais ®. 
Charles the Sixth. In his reign F rance was 
torn to pieces in ſo miſerable a manner, that 
ſcarce were appearances ever ſo bad under any 
other king . He was at certain times de- 
prived of his ſenſes. The nobility of France 
contended with one another for the admini- 
ſtration of the kingdom. The moſt warlike 
Avnet king Henry the Fifth took this opportunity 
to invade France, and ring ſubdued more 


arms 2 Bom for * years. The moderation and 
politeneſs, and even ſubmiſſion of the prince to his royal 

_ captive was moſt remarkable, When the duke of Anjou, 
who had been left as a hoſtage, made his eſcape, king 
John returned to England to juſtify himſelf, as not con- 
cerned in his flight, and alſo to prevail on Edward to join 
in an expedition to the Holy Land. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that this great ſucceſs of the 
French did not happen till aftet the much lamented death 
of gr np be Black J I % 3 
3 this king s n, about t 1412, a ared 
a ſet of tor Has Picardy, 8 of een. pre- 
tended to be the Saviour, and aſſerted that Jeſus was 
to be ſeen in him, as the father in the ſon. They held 
bodily pleaſures not only lawful but holy, as being taſtes 

of the future joys of paradiſe. They were called Homme: 
0 a* intelligence, not unlike the modern Herrnhuters, or 

85 ancient Gnoſtics. . | 
than 
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chan half the kingdom, forced Charles to xvch cent. 


accept of a peace on ſuch hard conditions, 
that to the excluſion of the Dauphin, the 
28 of the realm, and a proſpect of 
ucceſſion ſhould be transferred to the Engliſh. 
Charles the Sixth dies in the year 1422. 
Charles the Seventh, who in the beginning 
| of his reign was reduced to ſuch Araights and 
difficulties, that having loſt moſt of his cities, 
he was ludicrouſly called the king of Bourges, 
the town where he chiefly reſided. ' But at a 
time when there ſeemed to be no hopes of 
recovering his father's kingdom, a certain 
country girl unexpectedly preſentedꝰ herſelf 
to the king, fignifying,. that ſhe came by di- 
vine appointment, to raiſe the ſiege of Or- 
leans, and crown him king. Nor did ſhe 
fall in making true her promiſes; but to the 
amazement of all accompliſhed them both. 
The Engliſh were aſtoniſhed at this, as at a 
miracle, and trembled at the very name of 
this girl. But ſhe having been long a ſcourge to 
the Engliſh, was taken, accuſed of witchcraft, 
and burned. After the death of this girl, 
_ Called the maid of Orleans, Charles oppreſſed 
the Engliſh and flew numbers of them, who 
were hen under a pannic, diſtreſſed by va- 


ious accidents, their king an infant, and at 
laſt he drove them out of France. Charles 
the Seventh died in the year 1461. 
See a diſſertation upon this girl in Rapin's hiſtory of 
England, | : N A - 5 
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have a receipt given him for the payment 
the ſtipend. This king was the firſt who 


by 1 | Pe. 
bility, he made uſe of the loweſt people in 


ment of their poſts, - 


culoaſſy 
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9 afraid of dying. Hens: it happened aps 
chat as often as it came into 
to threaten. him with death, he gut 


money. io his Pocket to, pacity. him. H 


h 8 
br lien e who, 4 ng to. "al 
0 made an expedition into 
| Italy, and ſoon overwhelmed it like a torrent, 
| aſtoniſhing the natives with the unuſual arms 
borne; by the Switzers, with one ſtroke of 
which they could cleave a man aſunder: be- 
fore this there had been only mock wars, and 
battles without blood-ſhed in Italy. 
therefore called the French and Swiſs unfair 
enemies for having committed ſuch laughter, 
e ary; to the law of arms as practiſed; in 
Kay y. But ſeveral princes conſpiring againſt 
kingdom of Naples with 
as little trouble. as it had coſt him to get it. 
Charles died in the year 1498. EE LNCS 
„Lewis, XII. who made an exp 
dagainſt the dukedom of Milan as Charles 
ainſt the kingdom of Na- 
the ſame fate as his pre- 
deceſſor. Naples indeed was taken and loſt cent. 
again almoſt at the ſame time, but Lewis 
kept: poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan a little 
longer. The greateſt princes in Eu 
ſaw with envy the pro 


the phyſiclan's 


They 


— 


, who 


rope 
greſs the French had 
made in Italy, conſpired againſt him and 


His phyſician is ſaid to have got 55000 crowns * 
him in five months. 


drove 
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Ekxvith drove him out. The moſt inveterate enemy 


* cnt. he had was pope Julius the Second &, a great 


ſoldier, always marching abroad in arms. 
What fort of a vicar Chriſt had in this man 
is evident from this circumſtance, hearing 
that the French had gained the victory in the 
battle of Gierra d' Adda, he threw away the 
book he held in his hand being angry with God 
for his partiality to the French. Lewis died 
in the year 1515. For moderation and juſtice 
ſtiled the father of his country r. 
PFrancis I. the neareſt relation Lewis had. 
In the beginning of his reign he marched 
an hoſtile army into Italy, but was oppoſed 
by the Swiſs, who to that day invincible, were 
then overthrown, with the Ioſs of ten thou- 
ſand ſoldiers. Then he took Milan, but ſoon 
after Francis loſt it again, ſo that Italy in that 
age was a grave to the French. Francis and 
Charles the Fifth were perpetually at war with 
one another, and though Francis had the 
worſt of it, yet, by oppoſing himſelf” againſt 
theſe attempts of the emperor, he prevented 
him from ſwallowing up all Europe. Francu 
; = He took the name of Julivs, as being a ſoldier and 
an admirer of the character of Julius Cæſar. 
- + He was one of thoſe few princes who have leſſened 
taxes, which had been increaſed by Lewis XI. to forty- 
ſeven millions of Livres, He was not only good to his 
people in general, but merciful even to his enemies; 
and when preſſed to revenge himſelf on thoſe who had 
uſed him ill before he came to the crown, he ſaid, it 
did not become the king of France to revenge the quarrels 
ef the duke of Orleans. 18 
2 5 ; died 
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died in the year 1547. Polite literature is xvth 
much indebted to this prince, whoſe libera r- 


lity brought together men ſkilled in every art 


| and ſcience, and eſtabliſhed. public ſchools at 
KA Fo, FS OY. "ol 
Henry II. who having entered into a 
i league with the proteſtant princes of 
; W_ Germany 1 the emperor, Charles tho 
| Fifth, marched with a powerful army into 
. Germany and took Metz, Toul and Verdun. 
The emperor to recover. theſe cities belieged 
| . Metz with a 100,000 armed men; but 
d Francis duke of Guiſe bravely defending that 
q place, the emperor in deſpair. of recovering 
> it, withdrew. , But the arms of Henry were 
. not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Spaniards, for 
= his army being routed at the church of St. 
it . Quintin, he was obliged to make Peace with 


0 Philip the Second. Not long after the peace 
4X Henry, tilting on .horſeback at ſome Sports, 
j received a wound in his head, which proved 
t mortal, and he died. 8 


41 * 


0 Francis II. Under him civil wars broke 
5 out with great vehemence: France was 
for a long time grievouſly diſtreſſed and 
pd " torn by them. The nobility ſtrove to have 
_ Wa: was a great encourager of all arts and ſciences. 
A Old Leonardo da Vinci, a famous Italian painter, is ſaid 
: l to have died in his arms. Notwithſtanding his public 
11 edifices, and expenſive wars, he not only died without 
5 ; . debts, but left a conſiderable ſum behind him, with ad- 
by vice to his ſucceſſor to relieve the people from ſome of 


their taxes. 


* 
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rent the rule in their Hands, and Catharine f 
nt. 


Medicis, Mother of the king, cunningly 


fomented theſe diſſentions, that ſhe alone 


might govern under a weak king; and as the 


reformed wo then began to ſpread itſelf 
throughout 


| France, parties made religion 
the pretence for Tumults. In this troubled 


| tate of things Francis II. died in the 


© year 1560 . 


_ Night, 


Charles IX. brother of Francis. Cha- 


 tharine his mother undertook to be his 
guardian. In the beginning of his reign there 


was a conference held at Poiſſi between the 


Romiſn and the reformed divines, when they 


diſputed very warmly upon the principal 


articles of religion. Five civil wars were the 


conſequences of this conference. And when 
the Romaniſts conſidered that the Hugonots + 
(for ſo they called thoſe of the reformed re- 


ligion) could not be ſuppreſſed by open force, 


they had recourſe to fraud, and murdered the 
chiefs of the Hugonots who came to Paris, 


being invited to affiſt at the celebration of the 


marriage of Henry of Bourbon, king of Na- 


varre, with Margaret the fiſter of Charles. 


E un the ſeventeenth year of his age. He was married, 
when fifteen, to Mary queen of Scots. 

+ So called from Hugos the name of a gate in the ci 
of Tours, where the Hugonots are ſaid to have held their 
firſt meetings. Others think they were ſo named from 

the ghoſt of king Hugo, ſaid to have appeared often by 
night in that town; and they held their aſſembly in the 


The 


of 
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The reſt of the cities followed the example zvw. 
of the Pariſians, fo that thirty thouſand men 
are ſaid to have been put to death at that 
time. This maſſacre * began at Paris on 
St. Bartholomew's day in the year 1572, and 
therefore called St. Bartholomew's butchery, 
or the Paris wedding. But for all this ſeem- 
ing zeal for religion, ſuch were the vices, the 
luxury, indecency and depravity of the court, 
that the courtiers turned even facred rites 
into farce and entertainment, for they made 
dances to the pſalms of David; and the king 
himſelf is ſaid to have danced merrily to 
the 129th Pſalm. Charles departed this life 
V | . 

| 2 III. brother of Charles, and king 
of Poland, hearing of his brother's death, 
N ſecretly and inſtantly flies from Poland, and 
haſtens into France, where the ſame year he 
had the good fortune to obtain the crown, 


: which he held for fifteen years. He was not 
, leſs diſturbed by domeſtic commotions than his 
. brothers. Under the influence of his pleaſures 
F he ſurrendered up the care of the kingdom 
ö entirely to Catharine his mother. Hence 
ſtarted up a new faction called the hol 

5 league, which, being ſupported by the ſtren 

y and influence of Spain, began to be ſo trouble- 
ir ſome to the king, that he was forced to make 
7 his peace with Henry of Bourbon, and follow 


| bes the memoirs of the duke de Sully. 
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7 "_ the ſtandard of the Hugonots v. When thoſe ' 
en who took part with the Guiſes and the league 
were beſieged in Paris, he is ſtabbed with a 


"RODUCTION ' 
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knife by a dominican monk + in the cam 


and dies in 1598, In him the family of Valois 


was extinct, 


* 


Kings of the Bourbon family were, 


Henry VI. king of Navarre , who, . 
tho he had a right to the crown by inhe- 


ritance, was long oppoſed by the Guiſes faction 


on account of the reformed religion, which 


he had hitherto ſtrenuouſly ſupported. Hence 


France was divided into three factions, that under 


the king was the weakeſt ; the league under the duke of 
Guile for the papiſts, and that for the proteſtants under 


the king of Nayarre, Hence theſe diſturbances were called 


the war of the three Henries. | ö 
1 James Clement, whilſt the king was reading ſome 
letters at St. Cloud. Guiſe head of the popiſh faction, had 
contrived ſeveral ſchemes for the taking off the king, all 


ol which were defeated ; and when at laſt he would have 


forced the king into a monaſtery, he and his brother, the 
cardinal were by the king's direction, put to death in the 
ame chamber in which the duke had contrived the maſ- 


facre of Paris. | | 


t Henry IV. owed almoſt as mus to the ſervices of his 


- miniſter, the duke de Sully, as to his own vaſt merit. 


Theſe two great men ſeemed to have been born for one 
another; and nothing but greatneſs and glory could be the 
conſequence of their united endeavours : Of the two the 
king ſeems to have been the greateſt character, and to 
have often manifeſted a ſuperiority of wiſdom, by ſub- 
mitting to the other when moſt inflexible ; but I have no 
occaſion to ſay any thing further of this miniſter or his 
maſter, ſince the memoirs of the former are or ought to 
pe in the hands of every reader, | 


recourſe 


W 
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recourſe.is had to arms, and inteſtine wars are xv _ 
again renewed, in which the king reduces 
his enemies to ſuch ſtraights, that they are 
forced to look abroad for foreign aid. At 


aſt, the king, foreſecing that there would be 


no end to theſe evils, unleſs he renounced ' 

the perſuaſion of the Hugonots, came over 

to the more prevailing religious opinions. 

The holy league was extinct by this renun- 

ciation, and a peace enſued, From this time 

the power of the French began to increaſe, , 

and grew to ſuch a height that it became the 

envy of all Europe. He provided for the 

ſecurity of the reformed religion by ratifying 

the edict of Nantz, and at laſt attempted a 

glorious work indeed, if you regard the 

intention of the beſt of kings, but very diffi- 

cult to accompliſh : His deſign was to form 

all the Chriſtian world into one great common 

wealth. But whilſt he was buſy in this ſcheme 

he is killed by the vile hand of a moſt aban- =vutb 

doned wretch * in the year 1610, 
Lewis XIII. a youth, nine years old, 

ſucceeded his father. He by the miniſtry 

of cardinal Richlieu introduced abſolute go- 

vernment into France, and at the fame time 

amazingly increaſed its power. The pride of 


-* Ravaliac.. A ſtudent had attempted to kill him be- 
fore, but ors, Logs knife only into the king's mouth, his 
majeſty ſaid, I fee the Jeſuits are to be condemned by 
*© my mouth.“ If the parliament would have conſented 
the king would have pardoned this young aſſaſſin. 


55 Spain 
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vu Spain was then humbled, and the ſtreng 


of the Hugonots impaired, by taking . 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes that had been given them 
for their ſecurity. Lewis the Thirteenth died 
in the year 1643. 

Lewis XIV. firkaracd Le Grand, whoſe 
actions are too well known to require 


Jer a recital here. He died in the year 1715, 


er a reign of ſeventy-two years, and after 
having carried on wars with all Tres. and 
made his name famous every where * 
e | eis 
555 


»The reign of this prince is too ! and too full of 
extraordinary matter to admit of a ſpecification of parti- 
culars, within the narrow bounds of ſuch a work as this: 
For which reaſon I ſhall refer the 88 to the ag eof Lewis 
the XIVth by M. Voltaire. i img curio 0 of the 
public having been much ee al by M. de Voltaire's 
account of the priſoner of ſtate ſo carefully concealed by 
the extraordinary expedient of being obliged always to 
wear an iron maſque, and ſome Farther lights on that 
ſubject having been communicated to me, I have here 
ſubjoined them; in a perſuaſion, they will not be unac- 
ceptable to my readers. 

That there was then ſuch a priſoner, ad . 
ſtanced, was acknowleged in the Baſtile to M. Abbe, 
L. de F. who was confined there in che years 1718, 1719. 
But M. de Voltaire's account is not altogether preciſe: 
For it ſeems he was firſt {ent to the iſles d Hieres or de St. 
Marguerite, of which M. de St. Marc was then governor. 
And Don this gentleman was afterwards made governor 
of the Baſtile, he had orders to bring his priſoner along 
with him under a charge not to take off his maſque on 
pain of death. When brought to the Baſtile, he was 
lodged in the ſame apartment which had been formerly 
aſſigned to marſhal Biron: He was ſerved always in plate; 
e the * in perſon laid his cloth, waited on him 


at 
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at table, and removed all into the next room, where the 
ſervants waited, as often, as one particular domeſtic, called 
James, was out of the way; and when he dyed, he was 
not buryed at St. Paul's, as M. de Voltaire affirms, but 
at the Celeſtines, where the princes of the houſe of 
Orleans are bury'd. 


As to the great queſtion, who he was ? it ſeems a di- 


verfity of opinions prevailed : Some believing he was the 


duke of Beaufort, an illegitimate grandſon of Henry IV. 
who diſappeared at the ſiege of Candie, and who had been 
a vigorous oppoſer of Lewis the XIV th in his minority ; 


and others, that he was the count de Vermandois, a na- 


tural ſon of that prince, by Madam la Valiere, who they 
ſay, was arreſted ſecretly, and carried from the army in 
Flanders in the year 1689, to the iſles above-mentioned, 
for having given a blow to the dauphin: But M. de 
Chanlis, a lieutenant-general in the French armies, has 
been often heard to ſay, that the count de Vermandois 
died in his arms; and the epitaph of that prince has been 
read in the cathedral church of Arras: Then as to Mr. 
Beaufort, how can any perſon imagine, who recollects 
with how little ceremony his father was ſent a priſoner 
to Vincennes in the reign of Lewis the XIIIth, and even 
the great prince of Conde to the Baſtile, together with the 
Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville, in that of 
Lewis XIV. that he would have been treated either with 
ſo much reſpect or ſo much 2 ? 
And as to a third opinion, Ih 
of the amour ſaid to be carried on between Anne of 


Auſtria, mother of Lewis XIVth and cardinal Mazarin, 
I ſhall ſubmit it to the candor of my readers, which no 


doubt will call for better authorities, than ſuſpicious cir- 
cumftances, or even the libels of the times, which made 
very free both with the mother and the ſon, as appears by 
the following verſicles DES 


yl eſt fils ains de l Eglise 


Con- 


at he was the ſtolen fruit- 
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Concerning the political and eee 


ſtate of thin 85 under theſe monarchs it is to 


be obſerved, 
Tho France anciently confiſted of as many 


- Provinces as at preſent, yet moſt of the dukes | 


and counts were rather tenants in fee than 
vaſſals. For whenever any province was 
granted to a prince of the blood or any other 
great man on account of his merit, the 
donation was real and not perſonal; it de- 
ſcended to his poſterity, ſo that but a ſmall 
part of France was immediately in the 
poſſeſſion of the kings. But now dukedoms 
and earldoms are no more than the eſtates of 
the nobility diſtinguiſhed by the king with. 
ſome illuſtrious title. Formerly the regal 


power was Sy much reſtrained by the laws. 


Lewis the XIth was the firſt who opened the 
door for abſolute dominion, by making uſe of 
the loweſt men in the higheſt employments. 

For he ſometimes made ambaſſadors of 
barbers. And under the later kings by the 

miniſtry of the cardinals Richlieu and Ma- 
zarin the nobility are ſo far reduced that 
they dare not ſo much as mutter againſt their 


monarchs. Once the reformed religion was 


ſpread ſo wide in France, that the balance 
was equal between the Hugonots and Ro- 
maniſts. But under Lewis the XIIlth the 
power of the former was greatly diminiſhed. 
At laſt, under Lewis the XIVth, by the re- 
vocation. of the 9 of Nantz, fy is ſo 

entirely 
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entirely extirpated, that the Roman is the only 
religion now dominant in France. Such is 


the preſent power of France, on account of 


the numbers of provinces' and inhabitants, 


the immenſe revenue of the kings, and ſkill - 


in military matters, that as often as ſhe ſhall 


raiſe her arm, it is neceflary for the greateſt 


part of Europe to join their forces againſt her, 
As for arts and learning Paris at this day de- 
ſerves to be called the ſeat of the muſes. 


OF DENMARK. 


The Daniſh hiſtory may be divided into 
five periods, of which the 1ſt. contains 


the . heathen kings. The ad. - chriſtian 


kings till the junction of the three northern 
crowns. The third begins with that junction, 
and reaches to the diſſolution of it. The 4th. 


from the diſſolving the junction, and ſoon. 
_ after the reformation of religion in Denmark 


| to an alteration of government under Frederic 


the IIId. And the 5th. from Frederic the 


IIId. to our own times. 


Concerning the ſpace of time included in the 


firſt period ſuch diſputes have ariſen that the 
hiſtorians have formed three different parties, 
and hence have ariſen three different Hypo- 
_ theſes, the vulgar, the Gothlandiſh and 
Iflandiſh Hypotheſis. „ 1 
The author of the vulgar Hypotheſis was 


Saxo Grammaticus, who makes Danus to 
Ay have 
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have been the founder of the kingdom, and 
the abettors of this Hypotheſis aſſert he reigned 
in Denmark before the building of Rome. 
The author of the Gothlandiſh Hypotheſis 
was Nicholas Petreius, who makes the king- 


dom of the Danes of much greater antiquity, 


bringing forth her kings out of the ark of 
Noah. This Hypotheſis pretends to be ſup- 
ported by ſome Gothlandiſh monuments, but 
at preſent it is laughed at by every body as 


an idle ſtory. 


The Iflandiſh Hypotheſis, is confirmed by 


Iſlandiſh monuments, and transforms many 


Saxon kings into poetical and imaginary 


heroes. The firſt king according to the 


Ifdandiſh Hypotheſis, was Skioldus, who is 
ſuppoſed to have reigned a little before the 


Chriſtian Ara. This Hypotheſis, as the 


ſafeſt and moſt probable, and agreeing beſt 
with the concurring annals of other countries, 
is embraced by moſt modern hiſtorians. But 
how much this gh mage ge. to be re- 
formed is evident from our Daniſh hiſtory 
lately publiſhed. | _ 5 

The moſt remarkable of the Heathen kings 
were, | 5 = 
_ Skiold fon of Othin firſt king of Denmark, 
after whom the ſucceeding kings were called 
Skioltungs. _ 18 | 


Frotho the pacific, the moſt valiant as well 


as the greateſt legiſlator of all the Pagan kings. 


Gorme 
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_ = Gormo Grandævus, in whoſe reign the 
chriſtian religion was made known to. ſome 
of the Danes, but this ſtory is loſt in idle tales. 
Gotric, 'who waged war with Charles the 
— + p * : 5 3 
Harald Blaatand, under whom moſt of the 
Danes are converted to the chriſtian faith. 
Sweyn II. or Sueno forked beard, a ſevere 
perſecutor of the chriſtians, who ſubdued 
great part of England. The ladies redeemed =:b cent. 
| Pim with their jewels and necklaces when he 
was taken priſoner by the Julinenſes x. In 
return for this-liberality the king enacted that 
the women ſhould ſhare half the inheritance 
with their huſbands. _ | „ 


* 


Under theſe kings, the Danes were the 
greateſt pirates in the world , they made a 
merit of it, neglecting agriculture. When they 
were diſtreſſed for want of corn they ſent 
forth colonies, and poured themſelves out 
| like a deluge into almoſt every part of Europe, 
under the names of Cimbri, Goths, Lombards, 


xth cent. 


The inhabitants of Julinum towards the mouth of the 
Oder in Pomerania. | 3 
I For more than 250 years they infeſted the coaſt of 
England, almoſt without intermiſſion, deſtroying towns, 
ravaging the country, and demanding exorbitant ſums of 
money, till Alfred the great built ſome ſhips of war, and 
defeated them. Many ſettled in England, and in time 


' they acquir'd the poſſeſſion of at leaſt one half of the king- 


dom. They were not leſs miſchievous on the French 
coaſt than on the coaſt of ras. ore : At this time they 
lived entirely by rapine and plunder. f \ 


An gles 
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Angles and Normans. They had no written 


laws, but diſputes were terminated by combat, 


and the uſe of red hot iron. The refidence of 
the king was at Leire, in the iſle of Zealand, 


and therefore the old kings of Denmark were 
called kings of Leire. Liberal arts were un- 
known in this period; the Runic characters 


were then in uſe, 1 ſome believe to be 


the moſt ancient, others take the Gothic cha- 
racers, invented by Ulphilas, biſhop of the 
Goths, in the year 370, to be of greater an- 
tiquity- The principal Gods of the Danes 
were Othinus, Thir, Thor, and Freia from 


whom the days of the week. received. their 


appellations. 
The ſecond period begins with 3 the 


Great and reaches down to the times of queen 
5 Margaret, that is, from the year 1014 to the 
year 1387, and comprehends 373 Years. 


The more celebrated kings in this ſecond 
period were, 


ae f Canute the 3 Nee Denmark, Nor- 


way, and of England. For he ſubdued Eng- 


land by his ſword *, and Norway by art and 


* This is not true: for to prevent a battle, Ironfde and 


_ Canute agreed, after Canute had refuſed: to decide his 


fate by ſingle combat with Ironſide, to divide the kingdom 


between them. But after the death of Ironſide, he took 
poſſeſſion of the whole, not by his ſword, but by getting 
the peers and biſhops of the land to ſwear allegiance to 
him. He was ſucceeded by Harold, and after him by 


Flardi-Canute, and then the Saxon linewas reſtored again 
in the perſon of Edward called the Confeſſor, the only 


ſurviving ſon of Ethelred. 
| money: 
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money: : but the poſſeſſion of England was =ith-cent- 


"not laſting to the Danes. He indeed with his 
ſons Harold and Hardi Canute reigned in 
L England, but with the laſt ended the govern- 
i ment of the Danes in that country. 
Magnus ſurnamed the Good, king of Nor- 
way, conquered Denmark, and flew fo many 
of the Venedi or Wenden „ who made an 
irruption into Denmark, that it became a pro- 
verb, to ſay, Thou haſt not yet paſſed Kropper's 
Heath. Du bift noch nicht Kropper Heide 
vorbey. He was the author of the Norwegian 
5 1. called, Graa Gaaſen. 1. e. Grey Geeſe. 


Sueno Eſtritius, whoſe uncommon learn- 


ing and poliſhed manners have been praiſed 
y by Adam + of Bremen. In ſucceſſion to him 
reigned fix ſons one after another, of whom 
the moſt famous were Canute and Eric. 


- © Canute, whoſe liberality to the clergy was 
ſo great, that to enrich them he impoſed the 
- 1 Oe of tithes on the whole kingdom. The 


Jutlanders were fo provoked at this impoſition 
that they rebel, and ſlay him at Odenſee, as he 
was flying into Funen. Under this king the bi- 


ſhops being called to ſome of the firſt employ- 


The Venedi or Wenden were a Sclavonic nation, and 

many of them remain ſtill in Luſatia and in the ulterior 

Pomerania, part of which is now called the duchy of 

© fy See . Geograph. Vol. III. p.854 German 
tion. 

1. 4.008 Adam was one of the canons of the church 

| of Bremen about the year 1070. He wrote an eccle- 


ſiaſtical hiſtory, in which he gives an account of the 


_ Propagation of chriſtianity in Denmark. 
3 4 


fays. 
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ments in the kingdom, the pride of the clergy 
ſwelled to a great height. Canute therefore is 


enrolled among the ſaints; St. Canute 8 church 
yet remains at Odenſee, 


Eric the Good, under whom the 1 of 


Denmark was ſet free from the juriſdiction of 
the prelates of Bremen, to whom it had 
hitherto been ſubject, and obtained an arch- 
biſhop of its -own., Julin, the principal town in 


Slavia“, being taken, Eric ſets out for Jeru- 


ſalem, and dies in the iſland of Cyprus. 


Waldemar I. called the Great. Aſter 


the death of Eric, Denmark was vexed with 
- continual inteſtine wars until the time of this 


Waldemar, who put an end to thoſe troubles, 


and reſtored the Kingdom to a moſt flouriſhing 
condition. Aſſiſted by archbiſhop Abſalon 


he ſubdued the Rugians and Venedi, demo- 
liſhed Julin, and laid the foundations- of the 


city of Dantzick. Waldemar was as great a 


law-giver as a ſoldier ; for he made the laws 
of Zealand and Schonen. He died in 1181. 
In his reign Abſalon, biſhop of Roſchild, be- 


gan to build rene WH is now the | 


2 57 Slavia, or 4 the tons. means —.— 1 : 


eaſt part of Germany, which was then poſſeſſed by the 
| Vnedi, or Wenden, a Sclavonic nation. In the map 


in Puffendorfs Hiſt. of Charles Guftayus, in the 
ifland Wollin, at the mouth of the Oder, is a place 
called Fulina Submerſa, formerly flouriſhing, . but, ac- 


cording to Hubner, in his larger geography, deſtroyed 


by Waldemar — Firſt, agrecably to wage our author 


- metropolis 
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metropolis of the whole kingdom. In his 
time alſo the Daniſh nobility began to emerge 
and form a diſtin claſs from the common 
people. | e | | 


Canute VI. ſubdued the greateſt part of 


lower Saxony, - with the cities of Ham- 


burgh and Lubec, by his brother Waldemar, 
andi after a ſignal victory at ſea humbled the 
Venedi fo as to make their princes acknow- 
ledge, that what they had they held of the 
king. His ſiſter Ingeburgis, divorced by 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France, raiſed ſuch 
diſturbances that all France was excommu- 
nicated. Under this king flouriſhed theſe 
illuſtrious men, archbiſhop Abſalon, the glory 
and ornament of that age; Saxo-gramma- 
ticus, -who, wrote the Daniſh hiſtory; Sueno 
Aggonis, Abbot Wilhelmus, and others. 
Waldemar II. ſurnamed Victorious, who 
beſides Denmark kept poſſeſſion of Eſto- 


nia, Livonia, Courland, Pruſſia, Pomerania, 


Meklenbourg, Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmarſh, 
with part of the Marquiſate of Brandenburgh. 


—— 
xX11ith 
cent. 


But being taken by a ſtratagem by Henry | 


Count of Sweren, he is kept in a filthy dun- 
geon for three years ; during which time moſt 
'of the conquered cities revolted. And when: 
the king, having obtained his diſcharge from 


priſon on very hard terms, attempted to re- 


cover them, he is beat at Bornholm, and 
compelled to make peace. Waldemar the 


Second was the founder of the Jutland law, 


Which 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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xutth which is ſtill in uſe with the people of Sleſ- 


cent. 


wick. He aboliſhed the ordeal trial, or uſe 
of the burning iron, and ordered that criminals 
ſhould be condemned or acquitted by the evi- 


| dence of witneſſes. He is therefore eſteemed 


the greateſt law-giver of the Danes. He died 
in 1242. 
Eric, ſon of Waldemar, commonly called 


PLOGPENNING, for having laid a tax upon 
ploughs! After many laſting diſputes with his 
brother, which often broke out into war, he is 


cruelly beheaded by his brother Abel, in the 


year 12 50. 


Abel the F ratricide, waging" war unſucceſs- 
fully with the Friezel anders, is ſlain in the 


year 1252. 


Chriſtopher 1. the third 3 He 
having thrown James Erlandi, archbiſhop of 
Lunden, into priſon for pride and contumacy, 


is excommunicated by the other biſhops, in 


virtue of a conſtitution lately made with the 
church of Dacia, of which frequent men- 
tion is made in the Daniſh hiſtory. At laſt, 
the king, in receiving the ſacrament, bits 
poiſon given him by a certain biſhop, and 
dies. 

Eric VII. Glipping, who was e ſlain by ſome 
of the principal men of the kingdom in 1286. 
He was called G/zpp:ng from e with his 
eyes every now and then. 

Eric VIII. Mendvedius, ſo called, e 
whenever he affirmed or denied a thing to 


' reckoned amongſt the wiſeſt and the beſt kings 


the nobles, grown weary of the yoke of the 
- Chriſtopher, who had been brought up in the 


tate of Denmark, driving out the Hol- 


nia to the German troops for 18900 marks of 


uſed t to add the Daniſh canicle Mend... He is 


of Denmark. He had a ſharp diſpute with 
John. Grand, archbiſhop of Lunden, whom 
he kept long in priſon. This brought down 
upon him thunder from the Vatican, and he 
_ forced to appeaſe the pontif's wrath by 
an humble ſubmiſſion. He e is faid. to 5 | 
made ſome collections out of the archives of 
the kingdom towards a Daniſh hiſtory, which 
were called congeſia mendvedii, Hs died in 


4 % % 
Chriſtopher II. who, being hated be the ——— 

nobility,. is driven. out of the 8 but cent. 

ſuch calamities enſued upon his baniſhment, | 


that the provinces of the kingdom were 
bought and fold like merchandize by the no- 
bility and the counts of Holſtein. _ This un» 


9 4 king died in 1353. After his death 
followed an interregnum of ſeven years, till 


Holſteiners, recalled Waldemar the ſon of 


Amperigl vault... 
Waldemar III. who repaired the ralungs 


_— by force, or pacifying them by mo- 
He wreſted Schonen by art from Mag- 
55 ae king of the Swedes, but ſold Eſto- 


pure filver, the greateſt part of which he 
Nn in a journey he made into Paleſtine. 
U 2 Under 
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foundations of the ſubſequent union of the 


three kingdoms, by the marriage of his 


daughter Margaret to King Haquin, heir to 
Norway, and Sweden. He carried on very 
burdenſome wars with the Hans Towns, and 


died in 1375. 


Olaus, king « Norway, bon of Margaret 
and Haquin. He died in the flower of his 
youth, in 1387, and with him ended the ſe- 
cond period. 

The ſtate of 3 in this ſecond 
period was ſuch, that, as Denmark never 
ſubmitted to the Romans, nor was ever 
ſubject to the Franks, ſo the emperors 
of Germany who came after could claim 
no right nor title to this kingdom. How- 
ever, ſome emperors, among whom was 


Otho I. and Frederic Barbaroſſa, would 


have forced the Daniſh kings to do ho- 
mage. I have explained in my hiſtory what 


right they had to require this, and to 
that I refer the reader. The regal autho- 
rity in this period was conſiderably weakened, 


by the growing greatneſs of the prelates, 
'and the daily increaſe of the nobility, who 


firſt began to diſtinguiſh themſelves under 


Waldemar I. Then public aſſemblies were 


ſettled, and a ſenate of the kingdom appointed, 
whoſe aſſent ſhould be neceſſary in affairs of 
greater moment. The chief offices in the 


kingdom owe their origin to this period, the 


ſewer 


bk £4 This, "+" WM 
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ſewer, mareſchal, chancellor, Sc. But in 


common law all was uncertain. and obſcure 


before the conſtitution of Calmar, in which 
the rights of individuals were firſt deſcribed. 


The ſtate of literature was the ſame here as 
in the other kingdoms of Europe. But the 


age of the Waldemars gave us a Saxo-gram- 


maticus, who compoſed the hiſtory of his 


country with true Roman eloquence*®. To 


theſe Waldemars the rights and laws of the 


Danes owe not their improvevement but their 


origin. Formerly the northern churches were 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of the archbiſhops 
of Bremen, or Hamburgh : but in the time of 
Eric the Good a new archi-epiſcopal ſee was 


erected at Lunden in Schonen, to which all 
the biſhops | in the north ſubmitted. At 
length Sweden and Norway had archbiſhops 


'of their own : By which appointment, when 


the archbiſhops of Lunden found their autho- 
rity was too much abridged, it was granted to 


them, by the Roman pontifs as a compenſation, 


to be called primates of Sweden and 8 


legates. 


The third period comprehends about one 
hundred and fifty years from the beginning of 


| the reign of queen Margaret, that is, from the 


* See a ſpecimen of the eloquence LY vac of this 


writer, in the ſtory of Hamlet the Dane, tranſlated from 
this hiſtorian and inſerted in Shakeſpear illuſtrated, writ- 
ten by the ingenious author of the Female Quixote. 


Wy, year 


_” 
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- xtyth year 1387 to the baniſhment of Chriſtian If. 
cent. f. e. to the year 1523. 
Socvereigns of all the north” united were 
Margaret, the northern Semiramis, under 
whoſe auſpices the'three northern nations were 
united, and became one kingdom. For Albert, 
king of Sweden, being conquered, ſhe con- 
venes the ſtates at Calmar, in the year 1397, 
when. it was decreed, that Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden ſhould always be governed by 
one ſovereign. By this famous conſtitution, 
ratified at Calmar, the poſſeſſion of the three. 
kingdoms is confirmed to Margaret, and ſhe 
Þ ele them with great prudence, and died 
in 1412. 
—— Eric IX. of Pomerania, grandſon of the 
ww ſiſter of Margaret, by a daughter, whom ſhe 
by the conſent of the ſtates of the three king- 
doms made a partner in the government. He 
carried on wars for a long time apainſt the 
Holſteiners, and the Hans Towns, but for the 
moſt part unſucceſsfully. The Swedes, not 
ſatisfied with his government, rebel, under 
the command of Engelbrect. At laſt, weary 
of theſe diſturbances, he takes his flight ſe- 
cretly from Denmark into Germany, where 
he turned pirate, and exerciſed it for many 
years: The Danes therefore throw off their 
allegiance to him, the kingdom being trans- 
ferred to Chriſtopher, duke of Bavaria. Un- 
der the reign or * and Eric, the pi- 


_ rates, 
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rates, called Vitalians *, infeſted the whole Bal- vb | 


tic-ſea, nor was their ſtrength nor barbarity leſs 
than that of the Aſkomans had formerly been, 
who cruelly diſturbed the northern nations 


about the time when chriſtianity was firſt 


planted. | | i 

_ - Chriſtopher III. of Bavaria, ſucceſſor to 
Eric, the Pomeranian, who reigned till the 
year 1448. In the time of Chriſtopher, 
Copenhagen became the reſidence of the 


ng. 
| Christa I. Chriſtopher being dead, Chri- 
ſtian, count of Oldenburg is proclaimed king 
by the Danes and Norwegians. 
Suedes chuſe another king for themſelves, 
Charles the ſon. of Canute. Hence a war 
broke out between the two kings, in which 
Charles having, by his haughtineſs and deſpo- 
tiſm, incenſed the nobility of Sweden, and par- 
ticularly the clergy, he is, by John, arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, forced to fly to Pruſſia. Soon 
after his departure Chriſtian is inaugurated 
king, in 1457. But Charles after ſome years 


But the 


cent. 


returning, war was renewed, and when Chriſti- 


an would have reduced the Swedes, who were 
in rebellion, by ſending an army againſt them, 
being vanquiſhed near Stockholm, he departs 
without doing any thing. And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe commotions, Denmark thrived 
greatly under this king. For Adolphus, duke 

Or Victualians, inhabitants of 
coaſts of the Baltic. | 

— 4 


Germany upon the 


of 
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of Sleſwick, and count of Holſtein, dying in 
1459, all the demains of the deceaſed are 
beſtowed on Chriſtian I. and ſoon after the 


emperor Frederic III. puts him into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Ditmarſh to hold it in truſt. | The 


king going to Rome receives from pope Sixtus 


IV. power to erect an univerſity at Copenha- 
gen. And this royal univerſity is founded in 
the year 1478. This moſt worthy and re- 


nowned king died in 1481. 


John is ſubſtituted in the room of by fa- 
ther by the Danes and Norwegians. He tried 
for a long while amicably to induce the Swedes 
to renew the union that had been made at 
Calmar, but to no purpoſe, as Steno Stur 
viceroy of Sweden fomented diſcords between 
the kingdoms. Hence they have recourſe to 
arms. The king, having got together a great 
army, entered Sweden, and having conquered 
the Dalekarlians, poſſeſſed himſelf 'of the 
whole kingdom, in the year 1497. Thus in- 
creaſed in ſtrength and glory, John attempts 
to ſubdue the Ditmarſians, but loſing many 
of his men in Ditmarſh, he is forced to deſiſt 
from the undertaking. News of this ſlaughter 
being carried into Sweden, the inhabitants 
there at length riſe againſt the king, and John 
was not able to reduce them to order, being 
at the ſame time engaged in a war with the 
Lubeckers. He died in the year 1513. 

Chriſtian II. for proſperous and adverſe 
turns of fortune more famed than any 
of 
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that purpoſe having made his entrance into 
Stockholm, on a ſignal given by ſound of trum- 


pet, the Swediſh nobility are ſeized and put to 
death in the year 1520. 


| medy was the cauſe of perpetual diſcord be- 


But this violent re- 


tween the two nations. For the Swedes takin: 

up arms, under the auſpices of Guſtavus Eric- 
ſon, drove the Danes to a man out of Sweden. 
The government of Chriſtian IT. was hateful 
to the Daniſh nobility, on account of the 
pride and weakneſs of Sigbrite (this woman 
of Amſterdam was the mother of Dubeck 
the king's miſtreſs) who could turn the 


king as ſhe pleaſed by a'nod, and endeavoured 


to leſſen the power of the nobility of Den- 


mark. The jutlanders ſhake off their alle- 


giance in the year 1523: and when he found 
that he could not get much aſſiſtance from the 
boors, whom he had attached to him, b 


taking away their vaſſalage, he fled with his | 


wife and children into Holland. At laſt, be- 


ing taken in Norway, he is firſt carried to Sun- 


derburg, and afterwards to Callundburg. He 
died in that confinement a very old man in 
1559. 
By the union of the three Kingdoms the 
power of the northern kings ſeemed to in- 
creaſe to ſuch a degree, as if in time it 
would become formidable and threaten the 


neigh- 


. 0? 
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of the kings of Denmark. Sweden being rim 
employed in arms, he attempts at one ſtroke® © 
to cut aſunder the finews of rebellion, and to 
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neighbouring parts of Europe. But it was 
greater in appearance than in reality, on ac- 
. Count of the internal diſorders under which it 
laboured, and of the perpetual jars between 
Sweden and Denmark. Previous to the con- 
ſtitution of Calmar, all matters of common 
right or public juriſdiction were undetermined 
and uncertain; ſo that it can hardly be known 
from hiſtory what was the real power of the 
crown, or rights and privileges of the ſtates; 
nay, it cannot ſo much as be proved, whether 
Denmark was an elective or hereditary king- 
dom. Every now and then articles of agree- 
ment were entered into, but they were ſtrained 
or remitted as the exigency of affairs ſeemed 
to require. But this conſtitution ſettled the 
form of government, and declared the rights 
of both the king and the ſtates, ſo that the 
public juriſdiction, or law of Denmark, flows 
from thence as from its true fource.' As to 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, they were in the ſame 
condition as in other kingdoms before the Re- 
formation. The ſame men that were biſhops 
were often chancellors, embaſſadors, and ge- 
nerals: prieſts and deacons followed the camp 
in armour. And in the time of king Nicholas, 
five biſhops and ſixty prieſts were found 
amongſt thoſe that were ſlain. The election 
to eccleſiaſtical offices was formerly in the 
people, but then that choice was confirmed 
by the king. James Erlandi was the firſt who 
was made biſhop of Lunden by the pope. 
5 From 
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called biſhops of the a 
was the wealth of theſe eecleſiaſtics, that the 
| biſhop of Roſchild alone had 45 feudal eſtates 
in his poſſeſſion ; and when they went to the 
public aſſembly of the ſtates; they were at- 
tended by more than an hundred men in arms. 


Such amazing darkneſs and ignorance of let- 


ters prevailed over all Europe, but particularl 


over the North! No hereſy, therefore, could 


ſtart up in theſe times. Theology was then 
almoſt reduced to this ſingle article, that what 
had been once given to the clergy never could 
be taken away again. Jem, that tithes were 
duly to be paid: they who believed or acted 
contrary to this were deemed the only heretics, 
and, by virtue of the conſtitution with the 
Dacian church, were ſtruck with thunder from 
the Vatican. 5 | | | 
The fourth period, 3 
It begins from 1523, that is, from the ba- 
niſhment of Chriſtian the Second, or com- 
mencement of the reformation in Denmark, 
and extends to 1660, that is, to the alteration 
in the form of government under Frederic the 
e „ | | 
In this interval of time reigned Frederic the 
Firſt, duke of Holſtein, who obtained the 


poſtolic ſee. So great 


xvith 
cent. 


crown upon the baniſhment of Chriſtian the 


Second, In his reign the free exerciſe of 
religion was permitted to thoſe who pro- 
ſeſſed the Evangelic or Lutheran religion; 

| and 
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rem and the power of the Daniſh nobility was 


raiſed to its utmoſt height. He died in 1533. 
Chriſtian III. He was much moleſted 
by the people of Lubec, who endeavoured 
to reſtore the captive king Chriſtian the 
Second to the crown. This war was car- 
ried on under the command of Chriſtopher of 
Oldenburg. Hence the proverb, in comitis 
tempora incidere, to fall into the count's times, 
when we forbode approaching calamities. But 
'Chriſtian III. proved victorious at laſt, and 
having compelled the principal cities, Co- 
penhagen and Malmogia “, to ſurrender, he 
reſtored peace and tranquility to the king- 
dom. This war being ended he eſtabliſhed 
by public authority the ſervice of the Lu- 
theran religion, and reſtored and enlarged 
the ruined univerſity of Copenhagen. This 
beſt of kings, and true father of his country, 
died in the year 1559. TT 
Frederic II. who, in revenge of the 
laughter and diſgrace that had happened in 
the time of king John in Ditmarſh, began 
his reign with making war againſt the Dit- 
marſians, and in a little time ſubdued that 
warlike nation. Soon after this a new war 
broke out with the Swedes, which laſted 
| ſeven years, viz. from the year 1563 to the 
year 1570, in which year peace is made be- 
tween the two kingdoms, at Stetin, which 


* Malmos in Schonen. 


Was 
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was not leſs advantageous than honourable 2 ih 


and glorious to the Daniſh name. Frederic 
the Second died in the year 1588. 


PET CRISS: 


| Chriſtian IV. fon and ſucceſſor of dee OO 55 
ric. His reign was a eee till 1611, cent. 


when be began to make war againſt Charles 
king of Sweden. In this war, Calmar, 
Elfsburg, and other places are taken by the 
Danes, which, however, were reſtored for 
a large ſum of money to Guſtayus Adolphus 
In the year 1613. This Swediſh war was fol- 
lowed by a German war in 1623, when the 
; e princes, finding themſelves o 
preſſed the emperor, created Chriſtian 
me F ou xi or chieftain + of the circle 


+ The emperor Maximilian I. in the year 1512, di- 


vided the German empire into ten circles, vis, - 
' 1. The Auſtrian circle. 
2. The Burgundian. 


3. The circle of the Lower Rhine, or the deen 


circle. 

4. The Bavarian. 

5: The circle of Upper Saxony. 
5. The Franconian. | 

2 The Suavian. 

The circle of the Upper Deine. 

9. The Weſtphalian. | 

10. The circle of the Lower Saxony. 

Every circle hath one or two directors, eccleſiaſtical 
and temporal. 


1. The director of the Auſtrian circle is always an 
_ arch-duke of Auſtria. 

2. The Burgundian circle conſiſted formerly of the 
Franche Comte, and of all the gs: provinces of the 


N auer 


of 


i 
3 
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of Lower 'Saxony. But receiving a great 
overthrow at Konigs-lather he made peace 


| With the e at ee in ON by 


IE 


pire, the 2 duty ch circle is 4 1 


3. The director of che circle of the Lower . or 


the electoral circle, is the elector of Mayence. 


The directors of the Bavarian circle are the eleQor | 
of Havaria and the archbiſhop of Saltzburg. 
5. The director of the circle of Upper Saxony is the 


clector of Saxony. 


6. The directors of the 6 circle are the bi- 
of Bamberg, and the Margraf of Bareith. 
7. The directors of the Suayian circle are the biſhop 
of N. and the duke of Wirtemberg. 
8. The directors of the circle of the Upper Rhine are 


the biſhop of Worms and elector Palatine. 


9. The directors of the Weſtphalian circle are the 3 | 
Mop of Munſter, and the electors of Brandenburg and 


Palatine alternatively. 


10. The directors of the circle of 3 Saxony 2 are 
the duke of Magdeburgh, and the duke of Bremen; and 


 _ the houſe of Brunſwick officiates as co- director. 


Theſe directors have the authority to call the ſtates of 


their reſpectiye circles together on any emergency, and 


preſide in their aſſemblies, 

And they nominate a general, or chieftain of the cir- 
cle (ducem circuli) whoſe office is: 

Firſt, To obſerve, if there are any military prepara- 
tions, or plots laid in the circle. And, 

F: Secondly, To convene his deputies in a proper place. 
nd, 
Thirdly, To conſult with them, what the ates are 

to contribute againſt any ſuch doings. 

Fourthly, To deliver the- circle from all imminent 
dangers. And, 

Fifthly, To execute the Imperial bann againſt any one 
that troubles the public peace. 


Every 
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which All thag had been Wen in reſtored; an 


ith _ 


Now advanced in years he engages in a third 


war with the Swedes, who having a long time 


' wandered over Germany, in the year 1643 


made a ſudden irruption into Holſtein. This 


was a mournful war to the Danes, and in- 
deed, if the reſolution of the king, who was 
too brave to be intimidated, had not kept back 


every thing that was running into ruin, it was 


very near being fatal. Peace is at laſt conclud- 
ed at Broemſebroo *, in the year 1645, when 
it was ſtipulated, that Gothland ſhould be 
given in ſecurity for thirty years. Aſter a 
reign of ſixty years died this excellent king, 


in the year 1648,gwho, though he was un- 


ſuccefsful in war, deſerves to be reckoned 
amongſt the greateſt kings of Denmark for the 
extraordinary endowments of his mind p. 


Every one of ſuch generals, or chieftains, hath his de- 
- puties, whereof one is called his ſubſtitute, who is to take 
care of the affairs when the chief is fick or abſent. 

I here are in every circle five or eight deputies, whoſe 
- buſineſs it is to maintain the public peace. | 
A town of Oſtrogothia in Sweden. 

1 Lord Moleſworth obſerves in his account of Den- 
mark, that all the good publick buildings in Copenhagen 
were built by this king, who did more with leſs revenues 
than all the ſucceeding princes, and at a time when the 
monarchy was neither hereditary nor abſolute. He uſed 
to ſay, the purſes of his ſubjects would be always open 
for his and the kingdoms juſt occaſions; and he had 
rather they were his caſh-keepers than a high treaſurer 

who might abuſe him. 
In 


1 
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In this period the evangelic religion was 
_ eſtabliſhed with ſuch care, and fo confirmed 


by many falutary laws under theſe kings, that 


no hereſy, no diſturbances in religion have 


ariſen to this day, The univerſity at Copen- 


hagen, reſtored by Chriſtian III. enriched and 
greatly W 

tation and the raiſing up of famous men, grew 
ſo great as to become an object of envy. 


Ihe kings who reigned in the laſt period 


by his ſucceſſors, for repu- 


were, 


um Frederic III. who, in the year 1657, 
cent. made war upon Charles Guſtavus king of 


Sweden. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate to Denmark. For he Swedes, having 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole kingdom, 
_ *nveſted Copenhagen and beſieged it. Peace at 
by Jength is concluded at Copenhagen, by which 


* 
1 


chonen, Halland, Bleking, Bahuſium, Born- 


holm, were given up to the Swedes, This war 


*being ended, which was very near proving 
fatal to the kingdom, hereditary right with 
_ abſolute power was annexed to the crown, ſo 
that all was made to depend upon the will of 


the ſovereign alone *. He died in the year 


1670. 28 3 
. 8 th * Chriſtian 


The northern nations have ever been held lovers of 


Liberty, and Europe in general has been more obliged to 


the Goths, who have been ſtrangely miſrepreſented as 
Barbarians, for a free form of government, than to the 
Romans, who put the provinces they ſubdued under the 

power 
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1: Chriſtian V. who in the beginning of his 
reigti added both the counties of Olden- 


burg and Delmentiorſt to his dominions, 


Antony Gunther, count of Oldenburg, hav- 
ing died in the year 1667. Some time 


after, having entered into an alliance with the 
emperor and the Dutch, and their allies, he 


made war againſt the Swedes. This war 
laſted from the year 1675, to the year 1679 


wer of the rod and the ax. The Danes preſerved their 
iberty till the year 1660, and had till then choſen their 


kings, preferring the eldeſt ſon of the laſt king, if he was 
brave and juſt, and good and gracious. In their govern- 
ment the nobles bore the greateſt ſway, and when on ac- 
count of the late wars, large ſums of money were to be 
raiſed from the people, to pay the army, the nobles re- 


fuſed to bear any ſhare of the expence, inſiſting it was 


the privilege of the nobles never to be taxed, tho' they 
had the wealth of the nation in their own hands; the 


commons, who were poor, greatly exaſperated againſt 


them, preferred the tyranny of one to that of many, and 
made a formal ſurrender of their liberties to the king, de- 
claring the crown to be abſolute and hereditary in his 
family. The nobles would have prevented this if poſſible. 
They did not imagine the people would have carried 


their reſentment fo far; nor would they, perhaps, if left 


to themſelves ; but they were dir by their biſhop, 
and the preſident of their aſſembly, both of whom were 
afterwards largely ne r 8 or this ſervice by the 


king. The nobles were frightned into a compliance: the 


pou were ſhut, ſo that none could depart the city, the 
oldiers were ready to mutiny for want of their pay, and 
the people loud in their clamours againſt the nobility. 
Under theſe circumſtances the nobles concur with the 
commons ; and it is remarkable, that there was but one 


man among them who had ſpirit enough to ſay, he hoped 


the Danes would not be treated like ſlaves in Turkey, 
Ac „ 
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in which year peace was concluded at Lunden 
in Schonen, by which all that had been 
taken from the Swedes was reſtored to them 
again. For ſo ſucceſsful were the Daniſh arms, 
that the Danes, having ſeized all the well for- 


tified towns, could eaſily have driven the 


Swedes out of all Germany, and had in ſe- 


veral ſea engagements ſo reduced their Mari- 
time force, that they had but very few ſhips 


left out of a very large fleet. This war bein 


ended, Chriſtian V. reigned till the year 1699, 

and then died. | 
Frederic IV. The diſputes that had 

ariſen towards the end of the reign of his 


father with the duke of Holſtein in the year 


1700, broke out into an open war, ſo that 
affairs were in great diſorder when Frederie[V, 


came to the helm. The royal city was be- 


ſieged by three moſt powerful enemies at 


one time, who had taken the part of the duke 


of Holſtein. However, he appeaſed theſe 


—— — — 
xV11th 
cent. 


ſtorms and in the ſame year bleſſed his ſub- 
jects with an unexpected peace. This war 
ended, he applied himſelf altogether to the 
healing of the nation's wounds, and eſtabliſhed 
the militia. In the year 1709, he proclaimed 
war againſt Sweden, which was carried on 
with various ſucceſs till the year 1720, when 
the peace of Fredenſburg was concluded, much 


to the honour of the Daniſh name. This 
king died in 1730. | 


Chriſtian 


5 
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** Chriſtian VI. the Solomon of | the xviiith 


north, an extraordinary ae of piety: ge 
reigned in perpetual peace. He adorned the 
metropolis with a very magnificent palace +, 

and inriched both kingdoms by the improve- 
ment of commerce and of uſeful arts. This 

moſt pious king died in 1746. 

Frederic V. a wiſe and happy king, the 
father of his country, the love and joy of 

all about him, who now, in 'the beginning 


The northern princes ſeldom loſe any opportunity 
of aggrandizing themſelves at the expence of their neigh-. 
bours. Denmark, in concert with Muſcovy and Saxony, 
had fallen upon Sweden and Holſtein Gottorp, in the 
year 1700, under the frivolous pretence, that the duke 
of Holſtein had raiſed certain works which might incom- 
mode the Daniſh frontier ; but in reality to ſwallow up 
that duchy, and not unlikely, Hamburgh afterwards. 
This was a violation of the treaty of Altena, which had 
been guarantied by England and Holland: thoſe powers, 
therefore, not content with good offices only, ſent no 
leſs than thirty men of war to the aſſiſtance of the duke 
of Holſtein ; and that the ceremonial might not obſtruct 
ſo vigorous a meaſure, Sir George Rooke, who com- 
manded this ſquadron, accepted a commiſſion from the 
duke of Holſtein (by order no doubt) and in the capacity 
of his auxiliary, yielding up the poſt of honor to the 
Swediſh admiral, on joining the Swediſh fleet. After 
which junction having covered the king of Sweden's 
deſcent into Zealand, and aſſiſted in laying ſiege to Co- 
penhagen, the Daniſh court thought it __ time to ſub- 
mit to a pacification in favour of the duke of Holſtein, 
which was obtained by the treaty of Traventhal, under 
the mediation of England, France, Holland and Bran- 
denburg. 7 1 | 

+-Till then the king's houſe of reſidence was, for 
ſituation, meanneſs and inconvenience, the worſt in the 
world: Singular for badneſs, ſays my lord Moleſworth. 
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of his reign, has accompliſhed the greateſt 
works upon the beſt foundations. $I 

Concerning the preſent ſtate of Denmark, 
we may remark, that before the laſt war with 
Sweden, Denmark continually dreaded the 
gong power of the Swedes. But that war 
being happily terminated, and Sweden re- 


ſtrained within her ancient limits, that dread; 


which had kept Denmark under guard; and 
in perpetual alarm, is at an end, Add to this, 
that by the laſt peace the ſeeds of diſcord with 


the Holſteiners are taken away. The Swedes, 


who had the privilege of paſſing the Ore- 
ſound without paying toll or duty “, an im- 


* This ftrait or paſſage, called the Sound and Ore- 
ſound, lies between Zealand and Schonen, and thro' this, 


generally ſpeaking, all ſhips paſs to and from the Baltic, 


tho? there are two other paſlages, called the Leſſer and 
Greater Belts. At firſt a ſmall tax was Jaid upon every 
ſhip, by conſent of the traders failing into the Baltic, to 
maintain lights upon the coaſt in dark and ftormy winter 
nights. But in time the Danes grew more arbitrary, and 
levied what they pleaſed from ſhips in the Baltic, which oc- 
caſioned many diſputes and many treaties. Charles the Vth 


| 2 for his ſubjects of the Low Countries that they 


ould pay two roſe nobles for every ſhip of 200 tons and 

under, and three for every ſhip above 200 tons. About 

the time the United Provinces ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 

the Danes made an extravagant demand upon every one 
of their ſhips coming in or going out of the Baltic: and 

whenever 3 were diſtreſſed, this toll became ex- 

orbitant. In 1643, the Hollanders enter into an alliance 

with the Swedes and invade Denmark: and the loſs of ſo 

many territories to the Swedes is aſcribed to the raiſing of 
3 aniſh cuſtoms, See Moleſworth's hiſtory of Den- 

mark, | | 


munity 
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munity which had been the cauſe of perpetual 
complaint, are deprived of that privilege, 
and the entire Duchy of Sleſwick is an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Denmark, the 
ſeparation of which had been conſtant fuel 
for diſſentions. As to the nature of the ſoil; 
Denmark is exceedingly fertile in the pro- 
duction of corn, and abounds with cattle. 
Norway indeed is barren, and for the moſt 
part uncultivated, but then there is a great 
growth of ſuch merchandize as is proper for 
exportation. Amongſt theſe are principally 
enumerated fiſh, timber, whale-blubber, pitch 
and ſuch like. Norway is alſo rich in mines 


of ſilver, copper and iron. There are there- 


fore more marts in Norway than in Denmark. 
The regal power is not refund by any hu- 
man n - 


0 F SW E D E N. 
ede is divided into three periods, the 


iff containing the Pagan kings, the 2d, Chri- 
ſtian kings before the Reformation, the third, 


R of the Lutheran religion. 

All that the writers of the Swediſh Are 
relate of the origin of the kingdom of Sweden, 
and its firſt kings, is dark and uncertain. 
Johannes Magnus, in framing his catalogue of 
kings, ſeems particularly to have imitated Saxo- 
Grammaticus, and to have forged as many and 
more kings, that Sweden might not appear to 
X 3 " 
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ns of leſs antiquity than Denmark, as Torſcus 
has ſhewn in his ſeries of the kings and gover- 
nors of Denmark. I ſhall therefore paſs over 
tis race of fictitious kings, who reigned no 
where but in the brain of Johannes Magnus, or 
perhaps in poetry or fuch: like. fabulous rela- 
tions. 

The ſeond: Ind begins about the year 
8 53, namely, from the reign of the firſt 
chriſtian king, called Olaus, and reaches as far 
as to the year 1528, in which year the Ro- 

man rites of religion. being aboliſhed, the evan- 
gelic religion was firſt ie by:Guſtarus 
the Iſt. £ 

The moſt celebrated kings in this period 

were, 

Olaus, FOR being ha to the Chriſtian 
faith by Anſgarius, was, by the inhabitants of 
Birca, the place of the king's reſidence, ſa- 
erificed to the idol of Upſal. | 

Olaus, ſurnamed Skottkonnung, for having 
I granted an annual tribute to the Pope, called 
cent. Romſkott &. 

Eric the Saint, who n the Fin- 
landers to receive the Chriſtian faith, and or- 
dered the ancient laws and- conſtitutions of 
the kingdom to be collected into one volume, 
under the title of king Eric s law. 


1xth cent. 


— 
xth cent. 


„ Skott and Lot are Swediſh words, 1 ing tax, 
and therefore Scott konnupg, is oy xs and omſkott 
a Tax for e 2 

| \ Walde- 
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Waldemar, who laid the firſt foundations of 
the city and caſtle of Stockholm. He was long nur 
diſturbed by inteſtine Jars, and at laſt abdicated 
the kingdom. 
Magnus Ladelaas, who reſumed the title of 
; king: of the Swedes and Goths, after that title 
had been laid aſide ever ſince the time of 
Olaus'Skottkonnung, but thus revived, it has 
ever ſince been made uſe of by the kings of 
- Sweden to this . He died in the year 
N 
; Rieger II. Sweden was in his time " 
ſturbed by perpetual tumults, on account of TT 
diſſentions raiſed between the king and his cent. 
younger” brothers. At laſt, under. the pre- 
tence of being reconciled to them, he invites 
his brothers, and taking that opportunity 
to ſeize their perſons, he loads them with 
iron chains, and confines them in a tower, 
where they were both miſerably ſtarved to 
death. But this perfidy alienated the minds 
of all men from the king, and excited ſuch 
commotion, that he was forced to fly out ne 
me kingdom. 
Magnus, ſurnamed Smeck. In his reign the 
perle of. Schonen, to free themſelves from 
the oppreſſion of the Holſteiners, ſubmitted 
to the Swedes. But not long after this, the 
king, being diſtreſſed by a faction of his no- 
bles, enters into a ſecret treaty with Walde- 
mar the IIId. king of Denmark, and reſtores 
Schonen to the Danes. This increaſing the 
0 5.4” 5 a 
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_ xavth hatred: of the nobles | againſt. the they 
c have recourſe to foreign aids, 1 
Albert duke of Mecklenberg to be their 
ſoverei gn. 5 
Albert. He defeated Magnus 1 near Encopia 
in 136 8, and took him alive, and kept him 
long in bonds, but Magnus at length obtain- 
ing his freedom, was not long after drowned 
in his paſſage to Norway; and within a 
little time Albert had the like misfortune to 
be conquered by Margaret queen of Den- 
mark, and to be kept ſeven entire years in 
cuſtody. But the queen “ calling an aſſembly 
of the ſtates of the three northern kingdoms, 
by the union of Calmar, jeined together as 
one body Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
A. C. 439 97. This union + of the three king- 
doms, t ough often diſturbed, laſted to the 
year 1523, v2. till the baniſhment of Friſian | 
the IId. 5 
The kings of the laſt period were, . 
"Tvith Guſtavus, who having driven the Danes 
cent. out of Sweden, and received the ſurrender of 
Stockholm, as the avenger and promoter of 
the liberty of Sweden, is declared their king; 
After he had ſettled the affairs of the kingdom, 
he uteri aboliſhed the Nami religion, and 


* She i is Cd, to W thi to hes e Sweden 
ſhall feed you, Norway clothe you, and Denmark defend 
vou. 

+ It was ae more in 13 the Danes than the 
Swedes, | 
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by law eſtabliſhed the evangelic, or lutheran, 22 


in 1528. From that time the reformed re- 


gion, according to the Augſburg confeſſion, 


has alone prevailed in Sweden to this day. 
After ſome years, the aſſembly of the ſtates 
being held, the kingdom of 8 is de- 
clared hereditary in was family of Guſtavus *. 
T ene moſt renowned king died in the year 
I 

br, 1 XIV. +, heir to his father's king- 


dom, not his virtues, for his was a. reign 


„ He left four ſons : Eric, his ſucceſſor in the 8 - 
. was made duke of Finland; Magnus duke of Of- 
trogothia; Charles duke of Sudermanland. But this dif- 
membring of provinces from the crown of Sweden was a 
great el error. 

'+ There were nine kings of Denmark and fourteen of 
Sweden of the name of Eric. One of them, called Eric 
of Pomerania, king of Sweden, married Philippa, dau 
of Henry the Wah king of England. She is ſaid an, — 
undertaken the Wee of the royal city of Copenhagen, 
and obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, whilſt her Fuf. 
band in deſpair retired to a monaſtery. But having af- 
terwards fitted out a fleet which was unſucceſsful, the 
king in a rage beat her ſo as, ſhe being with child, cauſed 


a miſcarriage ; upon which ſhe went into a monaſtery, ' 


and ſoon after died Eric the XIVth was one of thoſe 
who b he ſucceeded to the kingdom of Sweden had 


entertained ſome hopes of marrying Elizabeth queen of 


England, He reigned nine years, in which he did many 
lifohoureble 7 a 3 among others he married the 
daughter of a peaſant who had been his miſtreſs, and 
having thereby loſt the affections of his people, was eaſily 


| depoſed. by his brother John, whom he had confined for 


the five firſt years of his 92 on e of his 1 
= * to ſupplant him. 1 


r 
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vum of folly and cruelty. He carried on an un- 


ſucceſsful war againſt Frederic the IId. king 
of Denmark. But Vefore that was at an end, 
4 greater ſtorm burſts out in his own. * 
minions, by the inſurrection of his brother 


John againſt him, whom Eric had long kept 


priſoner. At length he is deprived both of 


His realm and life by this John. 


John III. having . his brother "TY 
to reign in * 1568. By the perſuaſion of his 
queen he laboured to ' reſtore: popery in Swe- 
den. But when he found it was not to be 


done openly and by violence, he had recourſe 


to other means. For this putpoſe he con- 


trived a liturgy, ' which he endeavoured to 
impoſe upon the Swedes, under the ſpecious 


title of the liturgy of the church of Sweden. 


But when the clergy conſidered that a window 
was opened by this liturgy for the admiſſion of 
popery, they oppoſed it with all their might; 


and at laſt, the queen who had been the torch 
and trumpet of theſe diſturbances being dead, 


the king deſiſted from i the defign 
John died in 1 592. 


Sigiſmund. After che death of king John, 
Fee 5 ſon, king of Poland, is n 


— After ten years eoniflagtnjte of his We Eric, he 
is ſaid to have poiſoned him in priſon and to have taken 
the kingdom from Eric's ſon, to whom the ſtates had en- 


gaged their allegiance, though 292 Ne the king was 
N to his mother. 


upon 
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upon to take. his father's crown. But having 
been brought up from his infancy in the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, he ſet about the propa- 

ting it in Sweden with more violence than 
his father had done before him. A civil war 
breaks out, in which Charles, brother of the 
late king John, and head of the oppoſite 
faction, is victorious, and Sigiſmund being 
defeated in the great battle of Strangebto, is 
forced to fly into Poland. | 
Charles IX. who, upon the return of 81 
giſmund into Poland, began his reign in 
the year 1605 *. He waged war unſuc- 


Cet with en the IVth. king of : 


Denmark, and died in = very: was, in 
=. ) 

Guſtavus a per og b peace 
| with the Danes, turned his arms againſt the 
Poles. But in 1629, he makes a truce with 
them, and the next year undertakes an expe- 
dition into Germany, where the conqueror 
like a torrent deluges the whole empire. 


After many ſignal victories, and many public 


e of pen dee he + falls 
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80 iſmund was Jepoled” and the adminiſtration of 
the realm was committed to duke Charles in 1599; and 
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this prince was declared king in 1604 according to Puf- 


fendorff. 

I He was not 38 years of age when he died, and yet for 
par, or policy, or juſtice, or learning, or piety, few, if any 
kings, haye ever been equal to him. EE aa 
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E at laſt in be bud of lasen m be yer 


„Chriſtina ſucceeded- her father before ſhe 
was quite fix years of age. In her reign the 
war begun againſt the emperor is carried on 
till the year 1648, when the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia was concluded, by which the biſhopric 
of Bremen and e Upper Pomerania, 
the iſland of Rugen and the town of Wiſ- 
mar, are given to the Swedes. The power 
of the Swedes thus remarkably increaſed, the 
ueen *, grown weary of governing, abdicates 
| 2 crown in i of: her couſin es, in 
POTS #771; 
Charles e Wes in the ale af 


1 1 reign, made war with the Poles; then 


paſſing the little belt upon the ice into Den- 
mark, he reduced that kingdom to the 
greateſt diſtreſs. The war indeed ended 
with the peace of Roſchild, but ſo in- 
firm a peace was ſoon broke, and the royal 
city of Copenhagen oppreſſed by a ſiege. 
During this war Charles Guſtavus dies in 
1660; - 78 

Charles XI. whe 1 1 N into a 
treaty with the French, ſent his army into 
e OS the Swediſh forces "being | 


* See memoirs of this queen * Wade Arkenholt 
of Heſſe· caſſel, which produced ſome remarks from baron 

Holberg, and a "ey ſpirited reply from the author * the 
F 8. 
we over- — 
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overthrown in a great battle, the elector xvuth 
< Brandenburg, with the Danes, and other 
| allies, drive the Swedes entirely out of Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the Danes poſſeſſed 
moſt of the towns in Schonen, and greatly 
weakened the naval force of the Swedes. 
But by the affiſtance of the French, all was 
reſtored to che Swedes coop Charles died 1 in 
16 
wo OTIS XIL a true ſon 255 Mars. of 
Kia feats in Denmark, Moſcovy, Poland 
and Germany, there is no occaſion to write, 
as they are well known to every one . After q—— 
the unfortunate battle at Pultawa he went into cent. 
Turky, where he ſtaid ſome years, and re- 
turning home made an expedition into Nor- 
way. But at the ſiege of Fredericks-hall, he 
was ſhot with a muſquet ball and died, in the 
your 1718: 
mies 8 After the death of Charles, 
2 a diſpute ariſes between the late king's ſiſter, 
Ulrica Eleonora, and the duke of Holſtein, 
fon of another fiſter : But an aſſembly of the 
nation being held, the crown is beſtowed on 
Ulrica Eleonora, upon condition that ſhe 
ſhould not exerciſe arbitrary. power. Thus 
the form of government was entirely changed 
in Sweden. At laſt, with the conſent of the 
OY. Ulrica Eleonora ſurrendered the eo 


* * Sec his ne, written n by Monſieur Voltaire. 5 


0 
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government to her huſband Frederic;' prince; 
and fince landgrave of Heſſe, who was pro- 


claimed king of Sweden in the year 1720. 


Adolphus Frederic, biſhop of Lubec, deſcended 


from the family of the dukes of Holſtein, 
was appointed to ſucceed him. Frederic died 


p es 
Adolphus Frederic now reigns. 
The preſent ſtate of Sweden is very dif- 

ferent from what it formerly was when they 

placed all their boaft in arms alone; but bein 


ſince taught by experience, that nothing but 


envy and vain glory, which is ſoon loſt by 


the mutability of fortune, was to be got by 


the ſword, applied themſelves ſeriouſly to 


the cultivation of the arts of peace, and had 


not been of old more buſy in extending the 


limits of their kingdom, than they now 


are in promoting arts, learning, commerce , 


and in finding out the means whereby po- 
verty may be ſubdued, and diſorders healed, 
vwhic 


h had hitherto been the concomitants 


of wars and conqueſts. Thus their minds 


* The Swedes have long been a commercial people, 
tho? their ſtrength by ſea has not been equal to their forces 
at land. Neceſſity introduced commerce among them; 
they were in want of ſalt, ſugar, ſpices, wines, linen, 
cloth, &c, and other nations had occaſion far their maſts, 


deal, iron, copper, pitch, &c. They derived great advan- 


tage from the ſettling of the Walloons among them, and 


from many induſtrious mechanicks driven thither by the 


cruelty of the duke d' Alba. | 5 
. | being 


ee, e 1 
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being changed, and the ſeeds of diſcord. re- 


moved, which had fo often diſturbed: the 


peace of the northern kingdoms, . the time 


| ſeems to be come, in which it may be proper 
to think of joining the Danes and Swedes, in 


firm and ſolid . friendſhip, that they may 


with better ſecurity. encourage and promote 
navigation, manufactures and other. profi- 
table arts, which ſome would ſtifle in the 


very birth. The preſent form of govern- 


ment in Sweden is indeed monarchical, but 
a very limited one, for the majeſty of the 
kingdom reſides in the national aſſembly, 


which conſiſts of the four + ſtates of the 


kingdom. ; 


+ The repreſentatives of the nobility, clergy, burghers 


and peaſants, 


1 AN INTRODUCTION 
e MO ECONY - 


Ihe  Ruffian hiſtory may be divided into 
| three epochs, as the hiſtory thereof appears 
in three different ſtates. 1. What it was 
before John, ſon of Baſil 2. From the time 
of John the Blind to Peter Alexiowitz; and 

laſtly, from his time to our own. 

It appears that Moſcovy. was divided into 
various ore ee before the time of John 
the ſon of Baſil and that this vaſt empire was 
often. in ſubjection to the Tartars. The Ruſ- 
ſians embraced the chriſtian faith according 
to the rites of the Greek church under prince 

Voladamir, who eſpouſed Anna (others fay 
Helena) daughter of the emperor of the 

Greeks, in the year 1237. 7 . 

Moſcovy began to lift up its head under 
ohn, = of Baſil, who _— blind, having 
ſhook off the yoke of the Tartars, and re- 
_ duced to order thoſe princes who played the 
tyrants every where in Ruſſia. Of all theſe 
princes the moſt powerful was the duke of 
Great Novogorod; for upon the taking of 
this moſt opulent city, they could not well 
tranſport the riches of it in three hundred 
carriages. Hence the proverb, © who ſhall 
dare to attempt any thing againſt God 75 
| | 5 « the 
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e the great Novogorod *?” After John the 
founder of the Ruſſian empire, reigned the 
FV | 
Baſil V. or Ivanowitz. „ 
John | Bafilowitz II. a. horrid tyrant, cent. 
who added two kingdoms, of Tartary 
to the Ruſſian empire, viz. Caſan and 


tas. ot _— diana * 


7 4 4 


Teodor Ivanowitzs. 5 
Boris Gudenow . 


* 1 


From its ſituation a pcs: of great trade, conſe- 
. quently of great wealth. It ſtands in a large plain upon 
ho river Volga, which iſſues out of the Fake emis, with- 
in a mile of the city, and is navigable to the Caſpian Sea. 
John Baſilowitz the Second, that is, John, the ſon of 
_ Baſil, in 1569, flew and drowned 2770 of the inhabi- 
tants of this city, on a ſuſpicion, which was groundleſs, 
ok their intending to revolt. EPS 
I + Boris was regent during the reign of Feodot, i. e. 
Theodore, and is ſaid to have ordered the murder of De- 
metrius, ſon of John Baſilowitz, a young prince nine 
months old, and brother to Feodor, and then to have 
| _ killed the murderers. After this, it is ſaid, he poiſoned 
_. Feodor, and placed himſelf upon his throne. But Griſka, 
à young monk, pretending to be Demetrius, aſlerting, 
that another had been killed in his room, by Boris, ap- 
] - peared in arms, and was at length put in poſſeſſion of the 
g kingdom. This Demetrius being murdered in an inſur- 
q rection, Baſil Zuſky, in 1606, ſucceeded him, but was in 
| 
| 
| 


k 4.4 


11 4 * DCP WW oa - 


_ afew years defeated and dethroned . ee Demetrius, 
and put into priſon, where he died. Two years after this, 
the Mofcovites chuſe Michael, ſon of their patriarch, for 
their ſovereign. He recovered Moſcow from the Po- 
landers, and was a good prince. He died in 1645, and 
was ſucceeded by his fon Alexius Michaelowitz, whom 
ſome condemn for his W as and others * 
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cent. 
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Baſil Zuſky. Ya 
Michael 8 
Alexius Michaelowitz. - _ 
Foedor Alexiowitz. After whoſe. . 
there is a conteſt for the empire between his 
brothers Ivan and Peter; for when Ivan, 
though the eldeſt, was judged to be unfit 
to- govern, the Supremacy was conferred on 


Peter. But Sophia, the ſiſter, a princeſs of a 


high mind, greatly diſpleaſed at the excluſion - 
of Ivan, under whoſe name ſhe hoped to 
govern, draws off to her intereſt ſome of the 
nobles with the ſoldiers, by whoſe means it 
is brought to paſs, that both the brothers 
ſhould rule together with equal authority. 
And this junction laſted till hs year 1688, 


| when, upon the diſcovery of ſome new ma- 


chinations agaiſt Peter, Sophia is ſent to a 
monaſtery. After this Ivan of his own 


55 accord ſurrendered up his ſhare in the govern- 


ment. 


Although Ruſſia from the time — John 


Baſil was of fuch weight on account of the 


greatneſs of the empire, as to terrify its neigh- 


bours, yet little notice was taken of that vaſt 


kingdom before Peter Alexiowitz, becauſe of 


the rude; manners of the Ruſſians, and their 


ignorance of arts, and particularly of the 
military: beſides, Moſcory was expoſed to 


for his prudence. He ſent an embaſſy to England, and 
frequent 


* in 1676. 
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| frequent inteſtine broils and commotions; and 
it was difficult to keep the royal guard, called 
the Strelitzes in their obedience. But under 
Peter Alexiowitz the whole face of thin 85 


0 was changed. 


The princes of Fs laſt marie were, 
Peter Alexiowitz the Great, under whoſe 
wide government Moſcovy was raiſed to the 


| higheſt pitch of ſtrength and glory. This 
prince was great in war, but greater in peace. 


Fox together with military diſcipline he brought 


into Ruſſia arts and learning, which was 
indeed a ſtupendous work, and what had till 
that time been deſpaired of; for no enterprize 


can be more arduous thaw to reform and 
poliſh a rude people, extremely fond of their 
old ſuperſtitions. He therefore well deſerves 
to be called the founder of the Ruſſian 


nation. He died in 1725. 
Catherine his widow, a princeſs endowed 
with a noble ſpirit and admirable parts, fol- 


lowed the ſteps of the late excellent emperor, 


ſo that the laws and inſtitutes of the great 


founder remain ſafe and unſhaken to this 
155 After her reigned Peter the Second, a 
193 grandſon by his ſon Alexius. | 


Anna ent daughter of the brother 
of Peter the Great, formerly ducheſs of 


Courland, who made war againſt the Otto- 


man port, and governed with prudence. 


Y 2 | John 
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dued this country in the year 550. 
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John, a prince of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh, 
a nephew's ſon of Anna, by her ſiſter Cathe- 
rine Iwanowna, who had been married to the 
duke of Mecklenburgh. The imperial diadem 
is conferred upon him, an infant one year 
old, by the laſt will of the former empreſs, 
who died in 1740. The care of the emperor 
during his minority was committed to Biron, 


duke of Courland. 


Elizabeth, daughter of peter che Great, 
the gs re. empreſs, who committing John 
is mother Anna, named ſo after her 

au = on the. mother's fide, otherwiſe: Eliza- 
betha-Catherina-Chriſtina, into cuſtody, took 
poſſeſſion of the Ruſſian empire, in 1741, 


and deſtined Charles Peter Ulric, her nephew 


by a fiſter, duke of Holſtein e to 
e nM 


or POLAND. 


| diana may be divided, into two as 
the firſt comprehending its ancient ſtate under 
dukes,” the ſecond under kings. 9 

F ormer ly Poland was called Sarmatia. The 


firſt prince of Poland of whom any mention 


is made in hiſtory, is Lech-us *, whence ſome 


think the name of Po-lacks ſhould be de- 


* He came frot the Cimmerian Boſphorus, and ſub⸗ 


Tived, 
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rived *, meaning the poſterity of Lechus. 


When the family of Lechus was extinct, 


Poland was governed by twelve Palatins or 
Woywods. But diſſentions arifing amongſt 
them, the chief command is given to Cracus, inn 
founder of the city of Cracow. After Cra- cent. 
cus reigned Lechus II. Venda. Leſcus I. 
Leſcus II. 
Leſcus UI. Popielus V Papen II. Piaſtus, cent 1xth cent. 
a boor of Croſne, from whom the Poles call 
their kings that are natives of Poland Piaſti. | 
Ziemovitus. Leſcus IV. Ziemoniſlus. Mi- ; cent. 
ecillaus, the firſt. chriſtian prince that 
_ «eſtabliſhes chriſtianity in Poland, A. 965. 
Ihe principal kings of Poland were, 
Boleſlaus Chrobrius, who was dignified 
with. the. royal title by the emperor Otho 
- Boleſlaus the Bold, who flew 8 12 
biſhop of Cracow f, with a ſcimitar at the cent. 
altar. Under ſentence of excommunication 
for this, it is ſaid he laid violent hands on 
himſelf f. 
| Tos, ſurnamed White, in whoſe rei at 
the Tartars firſt began to infeſt Poland. The cent. 
< knights of the Holy Croſs 9, driven out of 


© # Rather from the word Pola, which in Sclavonian 
_ -fignifies a plain. 
t + His offence was reproving the king for his exceſlive 
| _ and debauchery 
thers ſay, he oF to Hungary, and died there. 
$ That is of the Teutonic order. 


AJ | " Syria 


Po 


Ali 


Ceeͤnt. 


xivth 
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Syria by the Saracens, are called in to aſſiſt 
againſt the inroads made by the Pruſſians. 
is was afterwards the fource of oy wars 
to Poland. 2 
Caſimir III. who added Leſſer Ruſſia to 


. his dominion. He was the laſt of the manly 


race of Piaſtus. 
Tagello, or Uladiſlaus IV. ute of Lithies- 


nia, who united Lithuania with the kingdom 


Nvch cent. 


of pied. He had ſevere wars with the 
knights of the Croſs, and died in 1434. 

Uladiſlaus V. who fell in the battle Want 
the Turks at Varna, in 1445. 


Caſimir IV. In his reign the Poles: fired 


out with the loſs of ſo many lives, made 


peace with the knights of the croſs 


| upon 
theſe conditions, that part of Pruſſia ſhould be 


xvith 


cent. 


given to the knights, and the maſter of the 
order be a feofee of the kingdom of Poland, 
and a prince and ſenator thereof. Cami 
died in the year 14922. 

Sigiſmund I. Under whom che wars with 


the knights broke out again. At laſt they 


agree; on condition that Albert, marquis of 


Brandenburg, then maſter of the oder ſhould 


in 1548, 


be created duke of Pruſſia, and hold part of 
Pruſſia in feoff. From this time they were 


marquiſes and electors of Brandenburg, and 


afterwards kings of Pruſſia. of. een died 


„„ 57; 1 
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Sigiſmund Auguſtus *. Under this king, 


the Livonians being oppreſſed by the Moſco- 
vites, ſurrender up themſelves to the Poles. 
The knights of the Teutonick order had to 
this time been in poſſeſſion of Livonia ; but 
upon this ſurrender Gothard Ketler, laſt 
maſter of that order, having given up the 
maſterſhip, is created duke of Courland by the 
Poles. This was the origin of the dukes of 
Courland. But this alteration was the ſource 
of many wars. Sigiſmund Auguſtus died in 
1572, and in him the royal race of Iagello 
was extinct. 5 | 5 
Henry de Valois is elected king of Poland. 
He was brother to Charles IX. king of 


France, who dying without iſſue, Henry takes 


his flight ſecretly from Poland. 


Stephen Bathori +, prince of Tranſylvania, 


is called to the crown upon the abdication 
of Henry. He is reckoned one of the beſt 


kings of Poland. He was the author of 


* Son of Sigiſmund I. The Poliſh nobility obtained leave 


of this king to ſend their ſons to proteſtant univerſities, as 
having more learned profeſſors than the Romaniſts, This 


in its conſequences introduced the reformation into Po- 
king that no ſuch leave might be granted 3 but he putting 
them off from day to day, they called him king Gioiron, 
which in their language /ignifies king To-MoRRow. 

three things to himſelf, ©© the power of creating, the 


« conſciences of men.” 


Y 4 ml 


land. The . on the other hand, petitioned the 


+ This king is reported to have ſaid, that God reſerved 


knowledge of things future, and the dominion over the 
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many aluuer laws and of the horſe militia. 
S 


Ulle ſtation 


xviith 
cent. 


Uuladiſlaus VI. In his reign, the Coſſacs, 
oppreſſed by the Poliſh nobility, are made 
enemies to Poland. Uladiſlaus dies in 1647. 
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in thoſe places that looked 
towards Tartary a conſtant body of horſe, com- 
monly called Quartans, becauſe they were 
-payed out of the quarter or fourth part of the 


revenue of the country. And now Ukrania, 


which on account of the frequent incurſions 


of the Tarters had lain uncultivated, began 
to be adorned with cities and towns. He alſo 


humanized the Coffacs, till now a barbarous 
people, and diſciplined their foot- ſoldiers. 
This incomparable king died in 1586. 
Sigiſmund III “. Son of John, king of 
Sweden, who engaged in many dreadful wars 
with the Swedes, Turks and Ruſſians; and 


„ who having been elected king of Sweden, 


« was depoſed for endeavouring to introduce 
the popith religion into the country. He died 


John Caſimir. Under his government the 
ſedition of the Coſſacs broke out into open 
war. Part of them joined the Ruſſians, part 
the Turks, and armed both nations againſt 
the Poles. At laſt, grown weary not only of 
continual wars abroad, the ſevereſt of which 


© Choſen king to the excluſion of Maximilian, who 
had been elected by a party of the nobility, 


he 
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| 15 experienced againſt the Swedes, but of Wy 


inteſtine commotions at home, he abdicates 
in the year 1664. 


Michael Vieſnowiſky, amdii after the bk 


cation of John Caſimir, was elected Piaſtus, 


or native king of Poland. He engaged in an 
unſucceſsful war againſt the Turks, and was 
forced to conclude it with an ignominious 
peace. The conditions of the peace were, 


that Kaminieck in Podolia ſhould be ſur- 


rendered to the Turks, and that the Poles 


ſhould pay them an annual tribute. Michael 
died i in the year 1673. 


John III. Sobieſky, who e the 


Poliſh army, and made a great {laughter + of 
the Turks at Choczim. For this ſervice done 
the commonwealth he is choſen king of 
Poland upon the death of Michael. He 
concladed a peace with the Turks in 1676, 
_ ſtipulating, that the annual tribute ſhould be 
no longer paid. In the year 1683, when 
Vienna was inveſted and beſieged by the 
Turks, he marched againſt them, but could 
not recover Kaminieck. He died in 16906. 


He retired to France, ns he was 1 FE: St. 


Germain des Prez. He died in 1672, at Nevers. His bod 
was ſent to Warſaw, but his heart was depoſited in his 
abby, where the monks have erected a monument to his 
memory. 

Twenty thouſand Spahis and eight thouſand Janiza- 
Tries were 2 in this action, in 1673. 


Pecheie 
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Frederic Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, 
who, by the peace of Carlowitz, recovered 
Kaminieck, with other places of Ukrania and 
Podolia, which had been ſeized upon by the 
Turks. I paſs over the war againſt the 
Swedes, and the diſturbances that broke out 
in Poland in his reign. © After having ſtrug- 
gled through innumerable difficulties, he died 


at Warſaw, in 1733. © On the death of John 


< Sobieſky,” all Europe ſeemed to be in a 


flame, and ready to go to war about the 


ſucceſſion, there being no leſs than ſeven 


competitors for the kingdom. One of them, 


Staniſlaus Leſzinſki was, in oppoſition to Au- 


guſtus, obtruded by Charles the Twelfth, 


king of Sweden, upon the throne of P oland, 


and ſolemnly inveſted with the royal dignity, 
in 1704; from whence he was removed ſoon 
© after the defeat of the king of Sweden at 


Pultowa. And upon the death of Auguſtus, 


<: Staniſlaus,” by the aſſiſtance of the French 


king; his ſon-in-law, in conjunction with 
Spain and Savoy, exerted his utmoſt efforts 


to be reſtored again. But theſe attempts 
were fruitleſs, the emperor Charles the Sixth 
powerfully ſupporting the late king's ſon, 
Frederic Auguſtu s the Second, who at this 


time governs Poland. xe 
At preſent the power of the kings of Poland 


is ſo hedged in, and circumſcribed by the laws, 
that they have little more than the name of 


kings; 
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approaches nearer to an Ariſtocracy than a 


monarchy. Hence it is that Poland is called 
both a kingdom and a commonwealth. - The 


ſtates of the kingdom, in whom reſides the 
greateſt power, conſiſt: of biſhops, Palatins, 
(called Woywods) Caſtellans, or governors 
of: caſtles : every one of the Poliſh nobility 


has a right to vote in the election of a king. 


Upon whoſe death there is an interregnum, 
during which, the archbiſhop of Gneſna, as 


332 


primate of the kingdom, diſcharges the office 1 


of inter- rex, and proclaims: the cauſe of the 
interregnum by letters, which they uſually 
call uni verſales. The laws which they make 


before the chooſing of the king are called pacta 
 conventa, N The itrength of the 


| conſiſts chiefly in the nobility : For 
they. reckon they can raiſe an army of two 
hundred thouſand horſe out of their nobility 
alone. A general muſter, when all the inha- 
bitants are to appear under arms, is called 
Poſpolite Ruſzenze ; but ſuch a general muſter 


cannot be made but in caſe of neceſſity, nor 


then without the conſent of all the ſtates. 


land is ſuch as may excite the envy of ite 
neighbours, but with difficulty defend itfelf 
againſt them, ſince there is ſeldom any har- 
mony between the king and the ſtates. Thus 
much may be ſufficient to have faid of thoſe 
| . c kingdoms, 


© 


$3S"  .*AN INTRODUCTION. 
- » kingdoms, which roſe mw of the ruin of the 
| SE weſtern Roman emp 
| - Aſter the eaſtern empire had bien 3 
| bly torn by the Saracens *, it is at laſt tot 
1 by the Turks. And ſince all the 
vinces of the old eaſtern empire may now 
comprehended under the dominion of the 
Turks, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
riſe and e of we new ee mo- 
e. > 


l. 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


'In the Turkiſh Kiftory” tele are two re- 
markable epochs, 'the firſt, including the 
| E the ſecond, the Ottoman emperors. 

About an hundred years after the death of 
the falſe prophet Mohammed, certain Scy- 
thian nations, iſſuing forth throu gh the Caſpian 
Straits, and by mount Caucaſus, ſettled in 
that tract of Aſia, now known by the name 
of Georgia and Turcomannia. Aſter many 
long and dreadful wars with the Saracens, 
they made a peace with them in the ei heh | 
century, and embraced the religion of the 
Saracens, and united with them ſo as to 
become one people. In courſe of time this 
united empire was divided into ſeveral 


| * See Ockley's Hiſtory of the Saracens, and Pocock's 
Specimen — Arabice, * 1 


1 8 Dynaſties, 


4 * 


1 LW Gu — 1 Laos ) 


that vaſt empire of the Turks, which to 


1 fixed his ſeat there. 


in 1 360, fixed his ſeat there. Amurath the | 
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naſties; or Khalipates, the chiefs of 

which were called Khaliphs. Among theſe 
Khaliphs there was a very noted one called 


Ottoman, who ſubduing the potentates that 
bordered upon him, laid the foundation of 


os wy flouriſhes under the name of the 
Port. arr word Port fi My _ 
6 of andren | 
The Ottoman minor were, 
Ottoman, founder of the Ottoman Port. 7 
A. C. 1298. He having taken Pruſia, a city of cent. 


..Orchan, who took poſſeſſion of Nicœa. 

Amurath I. under whoſe adminiſtration the —— 
Ottoman affairs were amazingly advanced. He I 
paſſed into Europe, and taking Adrianople 


Firſt is believed to have been the firſt founder | 


of chat military ſchool, which | conſiſted of 
chriſtian captives, whom he took care to 
| have inſtructed in the military art and diſ- 


cipline. Theſe are called Janizaries, that is 
to ſay novices, and they now conſtitute the 


| firength of the foot. In this inſtitution he 
followed the Sultans of Agypt, who of the 


fame ſort of - ing Oy" formed their 


9 we 


Bajazet 


7 1 . foldiere.., The Selen f, Agype was 
cul C auen out of theit 3920 They laſted 267 ghar 


1. 


AN INTRODUCTTON 

- Bajazet I. Who putting to flight the ar 
of the chriſtians at the city Nicopolis, 18. 
duced the eaſtern empire to ſuch ſtreights, 


as ſeemed to threaten deſtruction to the im- 


% 
8 


d not then prevented it, who was a Tar- 
tarian prince, that ſubdned a great part of 


Aſia, and took Bajazet alive, and made him 


captive at the battle in Natolia. 

Iſſem, the ſon of Bajazet. 

ADR: 44; Fe ies 
Mahomet I Ts Amurath 


an 1816, when they and their Sultan were defeated by 
Selim, emperor of the Turks, and the year following 


f entirely deſtroyed. Tomumbey was the laſt of them, 


* 


and had been choſen Sultan. had performed man 
reat feats, and made many ſurpriſing eſcapes. At laſt 

be hides himſelf in a fen, but is diſcovered, dragged thence 

and hanged. e 6; R 


* Bajazet is ſaid to have been the firſt who ſet the en- 


ample in the Turkiſh empire of aſcending the throne by 


| potting of brothers to death. He deſerved the puniſhment 
t th 


ot the cage, but that his conqueror put him in one is mere 
invention; for, on the contrary, he treated him as his 


| equal. It is an undeſerved reproach to this Tartarian 


prince to call him lane (lenc) which ſigniſies lame: as if he 
had really been ſhot with an arrow by a ſhepherd for 
ſtealing his ſheep, and had been a robber in his youth, 


Which is falſe. He was princely in his birth, education 


| mended for his valour, fidelity, and Juſtice, He gained 


and behaviour, and ſhould: never be called by any other 
than his true name, Timur-bec, or Timur the prince. 
+ Hereigned two or three years, and took Adrianople, 


Gallipoli, and other places. : 
t Brother to Muſa, and ſon of Bajazet. He is com- 


many 
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Amurath II. who re- eſtabliſned the 
1 -militia of the Janizaries, and has 
therefore been eſteemed by ſome the founder 


of them. He was ſucceſsful in his Wars 
the chriſtians, whoſe ſtrength he re- 


dural by a great defeat near the city Varna, 
in which fell Uladiſlaus, king of Poland and 
Hungary. One of the greateſt enemies he 


had was George Caſtriot, whom the Turks, 


on account of his bravery, called Scanderbeg, 
that is, Alexander the Great. For although 


he poſſeſſed but a ſmall principality in Epirus, 


he diſtreſſed the Turks with infinite laughter, 
and is ſaid to have ſlain two thouſand of the 
enemy with his own hand. Amurath the 
. fed in the year 1451. PERS 
Under the preceding princes the Ottoman 
power W 
Mt the provinces of the Eaſtern empire be- 
came ſubject to the dominion of the Turks, 
ſo that nothing was left to the Roman em- 
perors but the city of Conſtantinople. For 
Egypt, and a great part of Syria, and Paleſtine 


were under their own kn: or kings of the 


Mahometan religion. The cauſe of this 
amazi eſs is to be aſcribed no leſs to 
the 7 2 Ineſs and other vices of the Greek 
eyperors nr: the valour of the Turks, and 


many viiories ; ; bis is 1 by ſome to have > RE 
bs TR "Ry Pg his brother Muſa to dend. | 


parti- 


to facts A 3 that almoſt 


25 eee, to Fs e ee af 3 = | 


ries. This militia was firſt compoſed of the 


... captive. children, of chriſtians only, who were 
with great care inſtructed both in the military 


xvth cent. 


art and in the Mahometan religion. But in 


after time the native Torks n into this 
e 

The Turkiſh emperors were, 

Mahomet II. * Hero, 1 allo. the 
" moſt cruel tyrant * of his age. His mo- 
ther was a chriſtian, and he was learned in 
all arts, particularly in aſtronomy, and well 
| ſkilled in languages, eſpecially Greek, Latin, 
. Perkic,, and Arabic. He overthrew two chriſ- 
tian empires. For marching with an immenſe 


; army againſt Conſtantinople he took that 


imperial city in the year 1453, and not long 
after he reduced the empire of Trebiſonde 
to obedience, whole laſt emperor was David. 


Thust the Roman monarchy was entirely ex- 


3 1 
a. 
©” 1 


Ree. . — 5 8 A, is 7s to have ripped 


ed, and from i its aſhes aroſe the new 


open the bellies of fourteen pages to diſcover which of 
them had eaten a melon. "He treated the body of Con- 
Wrong after taking Conſtantinople, . with great indig- 
nity; and broke his word ſhamefully in putting to death 
the princes ot Boſnia and Metelin, Upon his taking 
_ Conſtantinople, he entered the famous curel of Sophia, 
and turned it into a Moſque. | 
+ The name of the capital of an empire of the ſame 
name in Aſia, eſtabliſhed by Alexius Commenus the 
ounger, when he fled in 1204 from 15 city of Con- 


1 
| Turkiſh 


* 
* * 


BF 
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homet the Second died in the year 148 1. | 
© Bajazet II. ſucceeds his father Maho- : 
met, being preferred by the Janizaries to [ 

- Zizim, the elder fon, who taking it very ill : | 

to de excluded, goes off to the chriſtians and _ 

embraces their religion. But as he was en- 
| 


forcing his claim to the empire by means of 
the chriſtians, he died in Italy. Bajazet 


- S& *' 


* 


died in 151 Z7˖· 
Selim, who routed the Mammelucs, and eng- 
added all Egypt to his dominions. He died cent. 
Po. an . 8 
_ - Soliman II. * or the magnificent, who 
for his prudence and great actions is ree- 
koned one of the moſt famous of the 
Turkiſh emperors. He took Belgrade and 
the iſland of Rhodes, and having routed the 
Hungarian forces, and ſlain their King Lewis, 
be ſeized Buda, the metropolis of Hungary. 
4 But he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna. 
5 He uſed: to ſay, that he who would ſubdue 
f the chriſtian world ſhould begin with the 
pope. Ile died almoſt eighty years old, in 
af Selim II. In his reign the iſland of 
Cyprus was conquered. by the Turks. He 
died after the memorable victory gained by 
the chriſtians at Lepanto, in the year 1578. 
Called by ſome Soliman the It. The prince mentioned 
pag. 334. not having been univerſally acknowleged. | 
TRAY „„ Amurath 
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AN INTRODUCTION: 
Amurath III. under:whoſe reign, Tartary 
was on certain conditions ſubjected 10 * 
Ottoman empire. He died in 1 595. 
Mahomet UE. 4 "ary; inhalt ſoft; man 4, 
dies in 1603. 
Achmet I. * e de let: 3 


tothe emperot of Germany, which his pte- 


deceſſors Want 1 1s de He died in 

1 

Muſta bus. 2 ly mia whe being Gans: 
t of . is _ into 

iſon. 

Oſman, a tive, 5 8 e 


He was unſucceſsful in Poland, and thinking 


that the ſtate of the empire was hurt by the 


exceſſive power of the Janizaries, and that 


much blood-ſhed was to be imputed to their 


— — 


E pings 


ſea, that he might 


frequent ſeditions, he reſolved to break them, 


and to remove the ſeat of empire into Aſia. 


But theſe guards, havi lie of it, ſtrangle 
him, and taking Maſtapha out of priſon; 
reſtore ee ire. But ſuch was the 


, — of Muſtapha, tos he could by no means 


port the in The next year therefors 
to Nis 


priſon = 
Auma VI. fucceeds 8 : He 


governed: n ſuch en that if any 


8 Though, no warrior, a woſt inbuman 3 


: Twenty-one of his brothers were killed, and ten of his 


father's wives, being with child, were thrown into the 

ſucceed to the empire, He facrificed 
his beſt. friends” to appeaſe the Janizaries, and put to 
death his eldeſt ſon, with the mother of him on ſuſpicion | 
of treaſon. thing 
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chung dy chance dropped out of his hands, 2 
they chat were in Waiting would fling them- 

ſelyes aut of the window for fear they ” Doula | 

be accuſed of not being quick. an diligent, 
and-fo: incurithe emperor's diſpleaſure. He 
ſtrangled tho high prieſt, whom, they. call the 
Mufti, a diſgrace that had never happened to 

one of his dignity. before. Amurath made 
war With the Perſians from whom he took 
Bagdat. He ſuhmitted to his fate i in 1640. 

Ibrahim, a prince, the ſlave of every vice. 
He: is-flain by the Janizaries, encouraged by. _, 
de Mufti, — daughter he had debauched. 
Mahomet IV. In the beginning of whoſe 

reign: there was a: great inſurrection of 
the Janizaries which was . happily W 
by the Grand Vizir Mahomet Caprogli. Who WI 
when he ſaw the calamities mm 
- theſe licentious ſoldiers, reſolved to extirpate 
them, and having ſent the greateſt ,part of 
them into —— they all periſhed there by 
famine and the ſword. His 1 and ſucceſſor 
Achmet Caprogli r his ſteps in weak- 
ning the finews of the „„ by which 
it 35 that the emperors are more ſecure 
themſelves, but leſs powerful againſt , the 
neighbouring princes. For together with their 
inſolence, they loſt "Ve Reonorh and forti- 
tude. Mahomet carried on diſtreſsful wars 
againſt the emperor of Germany, the Poles, 
> oh Muſcovites and Venetians : he. OA. the 
> 2 2 iſland 


340 i ; 
ra iſland i Faw or ne SY the laſt. 


But at length being unſucceſsful in war, and 


4 ſedition breaking out, he is thrown into | 
priſon, in the year 1687. - bo 


Soliman III. “ Pete he war agb | 
the Germans and their allies, with greater 
ſucceſs than his predeceſſor +. Therefore, 
when the war had "laſted till the year 


1697, Muſtapha the Second was forced to 


. at dhe 3 


— Achmet III. „e eee 


xviltth 
Sent. 


went war with the Muſcovites, Ve- 
netians, Germans, and Perſians. He ſet g 
a printing-houſe, at Conſtantinople, thou 
the Mufti o ppoſed it, pk g in vain, that 


art of printing N . ibited Mabometan 
by the law. 


' Mahomet V. ſuccesful in his wars 
againſt the chriſtians, unſucceſsful in thoſe 
againſt the Perſians. This is the —_— 


that now reigns. 


The Turkiſh arms had been always prof: 


. till the time ow pag, the Second. 


* Or ſecond, sh to ab See Note t pag: 237- 
+ Achmet II. ſucceeded his brother Soliman. A 
8 with a great defeat at Salankemen in 1 | 
0 e died, as is faid, af, july "alt Toy of an aſthma 
13th of December ; ; ucceeded y his | 
who was begirt with the ſcymitar br the d, Dec 0 


25 pd Afic 
* 
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After his death the courſe of their victories 
began to ſlacken a little. But the Caprogli 

having laboured to reform the Janizaries, the 
Ottoman power is ſo far in decline, that the 
Turks now tremble at the chriſtian name, 
Which they uſed formerly to deſpiſe. And 
as in our age the power of the emperors of 
Germany and Muſcovy are remarkably in- 
. creaſed, there are who pretend to foretel the 
fatal period of the Ottoman empire not to 
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